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“© TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


A professor of music who lives in Brooklyn, while 


in a condition of somnambulism. bound, gagged and 
robbed himself. his watch and revolver being after- 
aa found where he had unconsciously placed them. 


It is a quarter of a century since the Rebellion 
which sought to divide this Republic, fell before the 
irresistible force of organized patriotism. Last Friday 
the white and blue of our country’s flag mingled with 
nature's beautiful emblems in commemoration of devo- 
tion to the Union in that memorable period—1861- 
1865. Sweet strains of music, patriotic eloquence, 
processions and parades, joined in grateful tribute to 
that aristocracy of patriotism and valor that success- 
fully defended the Union against the armed hosts of 
treason in times that tried men's souls.” All honor 
to the gallant dead. Let the people keep their monu- 
ments whole and their memories green, and remem- 
ber ‘gratefully. the veterans who still survive, to whom 
they cwe a debt which only base ingratitude could for- 


get. 


The Emperor William has forbidden the erection of 
a monument in Berlin to Emperor Frederick, curtly 
informing the committee that he would himself erect 
a monument to his father. It is declared that in the 
eyes of the young Kaiser, his father’s name stands for 
‘he English policy,” of Which the monument would 
be, he imagines, a public approval, and at the same 
time a condemniation of his own policy. It is hardly 
to be expected that he will ever be as wise a man as 
was his father, whose broad views and liberal spirit 
were most conspicuous, and whose death, at a critical 
time in the history of Germany, was a misfortune to 
that country and to the entire civilized world. 


i — ů — 

Prof. R. H. Thurston says that electricity will break 
up the present factory system and enable the home- 
worker once more to compete on living terms with 
great aggregations of capital in unscrupulous hands; 
that great steam engines will undoubtedly become 
generally the sources of power in large cities, and 
send out the electric wire in every corner of the town, 
helping the sewing woman at her machine, the 
weaver at his pattern loom, the mechanic at his engine 
lathe, giving every house the mechanical aids needed 
in the kitchen, the laundry, the clevator, and at the 
same time giving light. and possibly heat, in liberal 
quantity and intensity. Certainly a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. 


A letter from H. K. Carroll, special agent of the 
ileventh Census, calls for information in regard to 
Spiritualist organizations, to be used in the census of 

_eeligious denominations. The name of the church or 
congregation, the number of edifices with the seating 
sapacity, the value of church property, and the number 
xf members are desired, and all who know of such or- 

anizations are requested to communicate with Mr. 
‘arroll. If Spiritualism, or liberal religious thought 
nerally, is to be judged, as to its strength and in- 
ence, by the number of its organizations and edi- 
es, it can make only a comparatively insignificant 
owing. Liberal thought has made its conquests 


not by uniting its adherents in distinct organizations, 
but by diffusing itself everywhere, among the churched 
and the unchurched, modifying popular religious be- 


liefs, liberalizing the pulpit, and leading to the re- 


vision and more generally to the ignoring of old 
creeds. If Mr. Carroll's purpose is to ascertain the 
power of Spiritualism as a factor in religious pro- 
gress, he must go beyond the statistics he is aiming to 
collect, and trace its influence on theology, literature, 
philosophy, and public opinion during the last forty 
years. A mere statement of the numser of Spiritual- 
ist organizations in the country with tke number of 
their edifices, etc., is more likely to mislead than to 
enlighten the public in regard to Spiritualism. | 


Delegates at the recent Milwaukee German Catholic 
Convention, after denouncing the Bennett law as a vile 
concoction of the Free Masons, adopted several resolu- 
tions, the first of which denounced- the Italian people 
for overthrowing the oppressive oligarchie government 
of which the papacy was the controlling influence. 

shop Katzer, of the Green Bay diocese, in one of 
his speeches said: The law (the Bennett law) is noth- 
ing but a blow aimed at the ellurch, coming from Free 


Masons. This anti-Christian order has for some time 


back been at work to undermine Christianity. Their 
principal weapons which they employed were and are: 
First, divorce; second, frec love; third, a curtailing of 
the Pope’s temporal power; fourth, attack on the 
schools, and fifth, the founding of separate institutions 


for the emancipation of woman to frec her entirely |, 


from the moral and benign influence of Wligion.“ 
This is a specimen of the manner in whi Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran cecclesfastics in Wisconsin per- 
sistently misrepresent the Bennett law.—one of the best 
school laws ever framed, a law which in no way in- 
terferes with the religious beliefs of any sect or class, 
and which requires only that all children shall be 
instructed in certain branches in the language of the 
country. 


In his criticism of a work that has been published 
by Adolphe Guillot, a crimina} magistrate, on the 
prisons of Paris and their inmates, Mare Reville, in 
Revuc Bleu, takes exception to a number of the state- 
ments made. He assents to the conclusions drawn 
from the experience of M. Guillot that the promis- 
cuity of the sexes facilitated by the lodging-houses 


and beer-gardens of Paris and the temptations to 


gambling afforded, especially by the horse-races, are 
the most frequent roads to prison. When, however, 
M. Guillot declares that crime has increased within the 
last few years because of the exclusion of the clergy 
from the prisons and theology from the schools, his 
critic, in the first place, denies that the priests are 
banished from the prisons, because Sunday services 
are held regularly, and every prisoner is obliged to 
attend, unless he expressly desires to be excused; in 
the next place, he declares that secular education has 
not been in operation long enough to determine its ef- 
fect crime; and, finally, he questions whether, by 
a * ‘of statistics, there has not been a 
diminution instead of an augmentation of crime. 


Mr. Edmunds’ bill introduced into the Senate to 
establish a National University, contemplates the créa- 
tion of a board of regents, including the President and 


his Cabinet, the Chief Justice and twelve citizens who 


ri 


shall be appointed by éoneprrent resolution of Con 
ress. One provision of the bill is that no“‘special se. 
tarian belief or doctrine shall be taught, but this proh 


‘| .bition-shall not be deemed to exclude the study and 001 


sideration of Christian theology.” The first amendmen 
to the Constitution of the United States says that . Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishmen 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
In plain violation of the spirit of this declaration 
would be alaw compelling Hebrews, or other non- 
Christians’ to pay taxes for the study and promotion 
of Christian theology. The teaching of a special theo- 
logical system, while all others are excluded, in a uni- 
versity under the patronage of Congress, is contrary 
to the principles of secular government. And what 
kind of professors and what kind of teaching would 
there be in an institution controlled by Presidents and 
their Cabinets, and regents chosen by partizan p” 
cians. Is it any part’of the business of the Nationa 
government to provide a university education for a few 
individuals,—those who have the desire and the time 
and means to take it?- 


—— 


One of the real Indians in paint and feathers, who 
listened to the story of Jesus lately, in a new York 
Sunday-school, remarked: ‘Like to have him -for 
agent of our reservation.” The Brooklyn Citizen sug- 
gests that the observation be printed and sent to all 
the Indian agents to paste in their hats. 


The Farmer’s Voice, published in this city, the un- 
official organ of all societies that are laboring fer the 
well-being of the productive classes,” is a bright, 
breezy paper that champions the cause of the 
American farmer with ability and. zeal worthy 


of the good work in which it is engaged. It. 


represents the condition -and prospects of the 
agricultural classes in this country as most dis- 
couraging. It says that America is threatened with 
the same conditions that now exist in rural Ireland, 
that in less than two years home and foreign land 
sharks will come into possession of a large majority of 
Kansas farms. One law firm in Southern Kansas, 
it says, has 1,800 foreclosure suits on hand, and at 


the present time more than a thousand farmers are 


evicted, and thrown out on the country roads each 
month in that State alone. The cruel loan sharks 
serve these tillers of the soil the same way the stock 
yards butchers do a drove of cattle doomed to the 
shambles. They are singled out one at a time and 
slaughtered until at last the entire crowd is killed. 

The iron hearted generals of Old Rome sometimes pun- 
ished a disobedient legeon by slaying every tenth 
soldier—after this was done the survivors were safe, 

but in the case of the Kansas farmers there can be no 


survivors, for all of that cohort of mortgaged farmers ö 


are foredoomed victims of the usurer. There is a 
growing conviction among farmers trat legislation has 
favored manufactories, railroad companies and monop- 
olies generally, while it has tended to reduce farmers 
to their present unprosperous condition. But it isa 
long road that has no turn, and the farming popula- 
tion will be heard from yet, and will have a represent- 
ation in Congress and in the State legislatures that will 
not permit other classes to have advantages af the ex- 
pense of those who till the ground. - 
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OBJECTIVE PHENOMENA. 


world has not yet grown to love truth for its 

ke; what most people wantis not the truth, but 
iforcement of their own foregone conclusions: 

so many people affirming spirit phenomena 

. 80 persistently seek, and grow impatient if 

do not receive, confirmation of their declarations 

1 THE JOURNAL, is something we cannot quite 

we with their seeming confidence in their own as- 
ons. THE JOURNAL'S mission is not to flatter 
vers; nor to confirm them in what they declare 

do not believe but know,” which would seem to 

a work of supererogation. The feature of THE 
URNAL’S mission in connection with psychical phe- 
mena is to establish them firmly on a scientific basis, 
that they may be universally recognized as thus 
sited by those who do not claim to ‘‘know” but who 
jeve; as they believe other matters of science of 
zich personally they have little or no technical or 
‚perimental knowledge. The good results of THE 
JURNAL’S work in this direction are visible on every 
and and are more fully appreciated aud understood 
outside the ranks of so-called Spiritualists than within. 
Tt is not because of any doubt as to the verity of the 
arious psychical phenomena, or of spirit manifesta- 
ion, that we are cautious, arfalytical and critical in 
reating the testimony. On the contrary, it is be- 
ause we firmly believe in them that we so strenuously 
nsist that the evidence shall be beyond all reasonable 
doubt and open to no scientific objections. Testimony 
as to spirit phenomena is by unbelievers very natu- 


rally considered in connection with the direct appeal. 


these manifestations make to the consciousness of the 
individual affirming them. It is very naturally ar- 
` ad: <The Spiritualist believes in these things; he 
nie to the particular séance of. which he gives evi- 
dence with a priori opinions, and with strong expec- 
tations of witnessing what he records; he did not 
carry on the investigation in a truly scientific or ju- 
dicial spirit, but with that of a partisan.” To have 
, much weight and importance, to be entitled to general 
acceptance, the evidence of phenomena must come 
from those who are representatives of care and accu- 
racy. Spiritualists often forget in practice what they 
will all concede theoretically, to-wit: Extraordinary 
facts require extraordinary evidence to establish them; 
and a fact which can be accounted for in two ways is 
valueless as evidence in support of the spirit hypoth- 
esis. Thus forgetting, many very good people are 
swift to condemn THE JOURNAL for a course which in 
time they will see was the salvation of the cause they 
80 Wildly, if not wisely, champion. Indeed, large num- 
bers already begin to see this—though as through a 
glass, dimly; while thousands, fortunately, see it 
clearly and comprehend it fully. 

‘Nothing is so much needed just now,” says a lead- 
ing London medical journal, as the rise in dur midst 
of a stern and uncompromising apostle of sincerity in 
science—a man of unpitying animosity to humbug in 
all its forms, who will not hesitate, at any bidding, to 
denounce wrong-doing and untruthfulness, let who 
may be the offenders. It is time that a spirit of man- 
liness went out in our ranks to chase away the lying 
spirit of mock courtesy the faint-hearted and time- 
serving sentimentality—which makes us so ready to 
look kindly on any pretender, and: so reluctant to ex- 
pose any pretence.” When an influential journal will 
speak thus plainly and courageously concerning a 
time-honored and important profession of which it is 
a mouth-piece, can it be out of place to reproduce it 
here with emphasis as applying at least with equal 
force to those professing Spiritualism and claiming a 
desire to promote psychical science? We think not. 
Now THE JOURNAL intends to do its share of con- 
structive work; to affirm and accentuate the positive 
side of the great things, it stands for; but it will con- 
tinue as in the past to be guided by the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the London paper. 


After our signal victory last fall before the Supreme 
Court of New York in the libel case of Wells against 
Bundy for declaring that, if necessary, we could prove 
in the courts of New York City that Mrs. Wells was a 
vile swindler; where the plaintiff declined to prose- 
cute after the jury was in the box, and Judge Beach 


ordered the plaintiff to pay costs, and $200 to defend- 
ant, and which action on the part of the plaintiff was 
considered by all good lawyers as an open confession 
of guilt, after this affair, we were informed by several 
correspondents that believers in so-called materializa- 
tion affirmed we denied its reality, and it would be ne- 
nessary for us to define our position. Why our de- 
nunciation of a vile swindler who had been repeatedly 
detected, should render it necessary for us to reaffirm 
in set terms what continuous readers of THE JOURNAL 
already knew, we failed to see. Hence we have taken 
our time. We do believe that spirits can project 
images of persons once in mortal form; and we be- 
lieve in so-called materialization. We believe this 
from experimental knowledge and upon the testimony 
of Prof. Crookes and other careful observers. We 
will give briefly several personal experiences. For 
sake of convenience and to avoid confusion the nar- 
ratives will be told in the tirst person. 

It may be well to say: f am not conscious of that 
intense personal interest in the objective phenomena, 
including materialization, which seems to possess most 
investigators; my interest so far as I am able to 
analyze it is almost wholly professional or scientific. 
I am neither filled with the joy, the display of which I 
have sometimes almost envied in others when a loved 
one appears, nor am I depressed or disappointed if no 
manifestation occurs for me, individually. 

Some years ago at a séance with Mrs. Maud Lord 
(now Mrs. Drake) in a private house, and while the 
medium with her back to me was held by my friend 
on the opposite side of the circle—conversing with 
him—there came a peculiar light about three feet in 
front of me and about eight fect from the floor; it was 
about the size and shape of a large apple; the glow was 
soft, and different in color from any phosphorescent 
light Iever saw. Instantly by the side of this light there 
came out of the darkness the face of my son looking 
as natural as in life, full of intelligence and ex- 
pression—an ‘eager but pleased expression. The lips 
moved and I distinctly heard these words, see me 
papa, see me papa.” The sight lasted but a few sec- 
onds; the scene might be compared to that of a little 
fellow peeking around a corner, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘peek-a-boo!” and then springing back out of 
sight.” 
tion, and the experience was not subjective. With the 


'same medium, in a private house on Michigan avenue, 


this city, where only invited guests were present and 
the medium came unattended, I have repeatedly con- 
versed with ‘‘Frank,” a son of Mr. , in whose 


house the séances were held. This spirit, Frank,“ 


would join in singing and it was easy to distinguish his 
voice as well as that of Mrs. Lord, both engaged in 
rendering the song. It was not uncommon for 
„Frank“ to sing a stanza after the rest had ceased and 


while Mrs. Lord would be speaking in low tones to me 


or some other sitter, describing some spirit she saw. 
No one who knew Frank“ in this life could fail to 
recognize the voice—Mrs. Lord never knew him—and 
the effect of his solo ending of a song is beyond de- 
scription. In the same house, with Mrs. Lord as me- 
dium, and with no possibility of mistake or deception, 
forms have repeatedly been seen and recognized; and 
this with no cabinet and the medium held by sitters. 
Some years ago at Lake Pleasant Camp, in Franklin 
County, Mass., I was invited to attend a private séance 
which was held for Mrs. Leland Stanford who came 
there solely for that purpose, accompanied by Mrs. 
Newman, wife of Bishop John P. Newman. Isat on 


one side of Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. Newman being on the 


other. At that séance Leland Stanford, Jr., came to 
his mother and manifested in a most unmistakable 
manner. There was a test which she desired him to 
give, and this she with much emotion then and there 
declared she received. ‘The privacy of the séance 
forbids my entering into further details. I can only 
say that the most confirmed skeptic, possessing a ra- 
tional mind, would have been convinced that the idol 
of his mother still lived and loved, and was there 
present and manifesting in his own proper person. 
One very hot day in the last week of August, 1883, I 
had with my wife been constantly in the company of 


Mrs. Lord for several hours immediately preceding 


her séance. Early in the séance, the room became so 


There was no possibility of illusion or decep- | 


oppressively warm that to sit in the circle longer was 
to me impossible, and I withdrew and lay down upon 
a sofa near a window. The séance went on without 
anything out of the usual order until Mrs. Lord broke 
out in a hysterical voice and addressing herself to me 
said, There has been an awful earthquake across 
the water, O, it is awful! thousands upon thousands 
of people have been destroyed by it.“ Thus she went 
on for some minutes, growing more and more excited 
and declaring we should have it confirmed by the 
newspapers, and that Clarence,“ her manager on the 
spirit side, had told her about it. I was not much im- 
pressed by her statement and told her I feared her di- 
gestion was out of order. In fact, had I never heard 
of the matter again I should not have been surprised; 
but I confess I was astonished when the next morning, 
or the second morning aftér—I cannot now tell which 
without referring to a note-book not accessible at this 
writing—the newspapers were filled with the particu- 
lars of the awful earthquake and lose: of life on the 
island of Java. 


In the summer of 1880 Henry Slade Rabie 1 Chicago 
from Australia on his way around the world. He 
came directly to my office, and his manner on entering 
my private room indicated he was expecting to meet 
an ogre or a man-eater, so great had been the effect 
on him of the stories put in circulation by spiritual- 
istic fakirs and their dupes. After a few minutes con- 
versation he regained his composure and seemed to 
realize that I would not be a hard person to sit for, 
and that I had no unteasonable demands to make. He 
volunteered to give me every opportunity to test his 
powers and suggested that he would like to sit with 
me for materializations during his stay. I readily ac- 
cepted his proposal. I will now briefly describe re- 


‘sults: The scances were held in a house unfamiliar to 


Slade and over which he had no control. There was 
no cabinet. The preliminary preparations were these: 
The room was a large back parlor, with the gas turned 
on from a chandelier. In connection with the two 
people who accompanied me on the several evenings— 
different persons each evening—I made the following 
arrangements: To the edge of one leaf of a large, 
drop-leaf breakfast table were clamped by us two 
quarter-inch iron rods about two feet long; across their 
upper extremities another rod was fastened, from 
which was hung a piece of black cambric about two 
feet by three, into which three sides of an opening were 
cut, viz.: the right, left; and lower side, so that it hung 
as a curtain within a curtain, to be raised and lowered 
as desired. In one corner of the room from the jam 
of the folding door to the plastered wall was hung a 
black, woolen, travelling blanket. The table as pre- 
pared was then pushed up to within about two feet of 
the blanket—the blanket being used only to make a 
background for the figures which might appear—the 
soreen formed by the cambric curtain being directly in 
front of the blanket. The doors and windows of the 
room were all fastenec, and the observers took their 


seats. Slade sat farthest from the curtain—say about 
six feet. I sat next to him at each séance; his hands 


were laid flat on the table, mine over them, and my 
feet on his, the other two members of the party sitting 
to my right, which brought one of them to the side and 
within two feet of the curtain. The light was bright; 
there was no possibility of any confederate; we had the 
full use of our natural senses, undisturbed by noise or 
darkness or any attempt to divert attention. In a few 
minutes the curtain was raised by a white hand, but 
all was dark behind; then the framework of iron shook 
and the curtain trembled, without perceptible motion 
to the table; finally the curtain was again lifted, and 
behind it all saw a cloud-like something resembling a 
block of marble which a sculptor had begun to chisel 
into the shape of a human head. This was about all 
we got the first night. On; the second evening, my 
wife and daughter being present and the conditions and 
arrangements the same, the curtain was raised by the 
same chalk-white hand, apparently that of a woman. 
At first a figure appeared quite indistinctly but lumi: 
ous, seemingly in process of formation; it was evident 
the figure of a human being; around the neck was 
narrow black cord, but the features were too vague. 
defined to suggest a likeness. The curtain dro 
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for a minute, and when again raised I saw before me 
the bust of Mr. S. S. Jones, founder of THE JOURNAL, 
as plainly and as perfect in appearance as I ever saw 
him in life; synchronously my wife exclaimed, that 
is father,” and my daughter, ‘‘that’s grandpa.” The 
narrow black cord seen at first had become the narrow 
black silk tie he invariably wore; there was the stand- 
ing collar, and the old fashioned shirt-front. The 
color of the hair, the beard, the eyes, the expression 
were all true to nature;.and yet the figure was like 
steam or a cloud,’ every particle seemingly in vi- 
bration. The figure remained for about “a minute 
and then gradually faded out of sight; seemingly 
it dissolved before our eyes.’ On another even- 
ing the vapory white cloud deepened’ into folds of 
chestnut hair, and the features of a lady were shown 
with open eyes and smiling lips, not fixed as in a por- 
trait, but struggling for stability against the dissolving 
tendencies of the unstable cloud, as if an effort were 
required to maintain visibility to mortals not unlike, 
except in its emotions, the effort of a feeble swimmer 
to maintain himself above the water. This figure was 
recognized as a sister of one of the observers. On an- 
other evening two children came in the same way,and 
one of them was recognized. During ail the time of 
these appearances I constantly held Slade’s hands un- 
der mine and my fect on his; and even had his hands 
been frée he could not have reached within three feet 
of the apparitions. He was nervous and excited, some- 
times very much so. On one evening when there was 
a long wait between the scenes, he seemed wrought up 
with the mistaken idea that the sitters were growing 
impatient; and under this impulse he nervously but 
with lightning-like rapidity withdrew his left hand 
from under mine, and making a long reach to a lounge, 
picked up a light walking stick that lay on it, slipped 
‘his feet from under mine, inserted the tip of the cane 
between them, and raising his feet, rubbed the head of 
this stick violently against the underside of the table. 
My wife and daughter had not observed the side-play, 
and were frightened by the violence of What they sup- 
posed was a spirit demonstration. I cannot beljeve he 
expected to deceive me by this trick, or that he did it 
with premeditation; it seemed more like the involun- 
tary act of ahysteric—possibly in this case the act was, 
while involuntary, yet guided by the unconscious mem- 
ory of previous performances of a similar naturè. Dur- 
ing these sittings a white hand, perfect to the wrist, 
but with no visible arm would come up from under the 
table, six feet from Slade, and move a pencil or play 
with a bit of stylng or paper which happened to be lay- 
ing near. I have never revised my opinion of these 
séances and I now have no doubt we saw what I have 
briefly told. 

I have obtained independent slate-wr iting thr ough 
Slade’s mediumship in my own house with my own’ 
slates, and when they were never handled by him, nor 
out of my hands during the séance. To be sure that I 
should not be tricked or trick myself, I had a third 
party to watch me, paying no attention to the medium, 
with ingtructions to interfere if I let go the slates for 
an instant. J could give other experiences of a satis- 
factory nature both in so-called materialization and 
independent slate writing, which prove to me that 
these phenomena occur. It should be here stated, 
however, that, in my opinion, there is not a cabinet 
show in the country to-day entitled to the confidence 
of the public, or in which the exhibition is all it pur- 
ports to be. I do not know of one public materializing 
medium in America in whose exhibit fraud and pre- 

- meditated deception are not common. Let it is highly 
probable that some at least of these tr ickstors have 
medial power. 


An experience had by Prof. Crookes, and by him 
published in 1874. will be a fit closing. Prof. C. ex- 
perimented with Florence Cook in his own house to 
which she came unattended. He used his library for 
a cabinet, by taking off one of the folding doors lead- 
ing into the laboratory and suspending a curtain in 
its place. The observers sat in the laboratory. The 
experience quoted is from the last seance when the 
famous Katie King made her final appearance. Katie 
in materialized form, according to the account, said a 
few words in private to each member of the circle and 


À 


-self affirms.” 


-scious memory! 


Having concluded her direc- 
tions,” says Prof. Crookes, ‘‘Katie invited me into the. 
cabinet with her, and allowed me to remain there to 


gave some directions. 


the end. After closing the curtain she conversed with 
me for some time, and then walked across the room to 
where Miss Cook was lying senseless on the floor. 
Stooping over her, Katie touched her, and said, ‘Wake 
up Florrie, wake up! I must leave you now.’ Miss 
Cook then woke and tearfully entreated Katie to stay 
a little longer. ‘My dear, I can’t; my work is done. 
God bless you,’ 
speaking to Miss Cook. For several minutes the two 
were conversing with each other, till at last Miss 
Cook’s tears prevented her speaking. Following Katie’s 
instructions Ithen came forward to support Miss Cook, 
who was falling on to the floor, sobbing hysterically. 
I looked round, but the white robed Katie had gone.” 
Farther along Prof. C. adds: . . To imagine, I say, 
the Katie King of the last three years to be the result 
of imposture, does more’ violence to one's reason and 
common sense than to believe her to be what she her- 
In Vol. XV. Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research (London, Dec., 1889), speak- 
ing of his experiences with D. D. Home, Miss Cook 
and others, Prof. Crookes says: I have not changed 
my mind; on dispassionate review of statements put 
forth by me nearly twenty years ago, I find nothing to 
retract or to alter. I have discovered no flaws ‘in the 
experiments then made, or in the reasoning I based 
upon them.“ 


DID SPIRIT MOSES KENNEDY MANIFEST .IN- 


ENGLAND? 


We have recicyed the following letter from Mr. 
Dawson Rogers, with reference to the alleged mani- 
festation of Moses Kennedy in England, through the 
mediumship of Mrs. Everitt. 


To THE EDITOR oF. THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

Sin: — Tn JOURNAL of April 26 is to hand, and I 
note your remarks in reference to the message given at a 
séance in my house through the m mediumship of Mrs. Ever- 
itt, which purported to come from Moses Kennedy, form- 
erly of Glenwood, Missouri. You suggest that before a 
scientific investigator will accept my communication, and 
the letters from Glenwood, ‘‘as incontestible proof that 
Moses Kennedy actually spoke through the medium,” a 


satisfactory reply must be given to the question whether 


the medium had any means of learning the facts. Will 
you kindly excuse me for saying that I do not see how 
the authenticity of the communication can be affected 
cither one way or the other by the information for which 
you ask? Suppose Mrs. Everitt had once heard or read, 
but had since forgotten, the particulars given at the séance 
what then? Of course I am familiar with the opinion 
professed by some that, such being the case, the facts may 
have reappeared at the séance from the medium’s uncon- 
! But that explanation, in this instanee, 
would not apply. It was not Mrs. Everitt who uttered 
the message, and the voice which’ gave it was not produced 
by the use of the vocal organs of the medium, who was 
in her normal condition during the whole of the séance 
making her comments on the proceedings, and chatting 
freely with the members of the circle. It was, moreover, 
a male voice beyond question speaking, as I have already 
said, in firm, emphatic, and distinct tones, with a decid- 
edly American accent. The message, therefore,—even 
supposing that Mrs. Everitt had once known the facts— 
came from an independent Intelligence, and I see no good 
reason for doubting that that Intelligence was Moses Hen- 
nedy as it professed to be. 
But for the sake of our weaker brethren it is well, as you 


‘suggest, to answer the question whether, during the five 


months that had clapsed since Mr. Kennedy’s decease, the 
medium had had any means of learning the facts as to his 
name, residence, age, and time of death. I have the dis- 
tinct assurance of Mr. and Mrs. Everitt, whose veracity 
no one here will for a moment doubt, that neither of them 
had ever so much as heard of Mr. Moses Kennedy or of 
Glenwood, Missouri, until the particulars were given in 
the direct voice at my house on February 16th last. Mrs. 
Kennedy on her part will no doubt say whether she has 
any reason to think otherwise. I have already written to 
her for information on the subject. 
. Yours respectfully, 
E. Dawson ROGERS. 
Cnuncn EnD, FincuteEy, LONDON, May 12, 1890. 


A letter from Mrs. Kennedy appeared in our issue 


al l 


-Katie replied, and then continued 


cumstances. 


of May 24, in which she wrote: “I presume Mrs. 

ritt or Mr. Rogers may one or both be reade 
THE JOURNAL in which last December was publi 
an obituary notice of my husband. This obi. 
notice is as follows, taken from our issue of Decer 
21, 1889. l 


Passed to spirit life from his home near Glenwood, 
souri, September 30, 1889, Moses Kennedy, aged 71) 
For several years Mr. Kennedy had been a firm belies 
spirit return and spirit communion and viewed dea 
only a transition to a life of greater usefulness and hi; 
enjoyment. He was a man of strong individuality, stri 
honest in every sense of the word, reserved and gent] 
demeanor, enjoying with cheerful thankfulness the g. 
things of this life and the tokens of that other more }. 
fect life to which he has now ascended. We shall n 
his cordial greeting, his genial smile and his unboun“ 
hospitality. Mr. Kennedy left a wife an? one son 
mourn his departure, but they grieve not: 
out hope. JESS} 


Comparing this with the first letter on 
from Mr. Rogers, it would seem that no i l ` 
was given through the međiumship of Mrs. 
February 16th, which might not have been obtaine 
from this’ notice of Mr. Kennedy’s death. This fa 
would probably appear to a skeptic all the more not 
worthy after reading Mrs. Kennedy’s letter, in whic) 
she says: “I am sure if my dear departed husbanc 
had been able to manifest and speak, he would have 
given some test that would be convincing.” It is ur 
fortunate that so good an opportunity of giving a co. 
vincing test should have been lost. Mr. Rogers 
perfectly well aware that those persons who woul 


suggest that the medium consciously or unconscious 


reproduced the facts about Mr. Kennedy from infor 
ation previously received, perhaps through the noti 

in THE JOURNAL, are not likely to share his convi 
tion about the independence of the ‘‘spirit-voice.” W. 
think it is to be regretted, if the manifestatio l 
was what it purported te be, that Mr. Ker 


not communicate before the. news of his death cou. 


have reached England,—or that he did not mention as 
proofs of identity some specific details of his life-his- 
tory other than those published in THE JOURNAL. eight 
weeks previously. The test may be satisfactory to 
Mr. Rogers, but we should hardly like to offer it to a 
‘scientific investigator” as a proof of spirit-return. 
It should be distinctly understood that we are not 
casting reflections nor making any implications, direct 
or indirect, against the good faith of Mrs. Everitt or 
any of the parties concerned,—and this ought to be 
understood without saying; but there are so many in- 
dividuals prone to think one is opposing their state- . 
ments or favorite views if one insists on absolutely 
verifiable testimony, that we feel. obliged to disclaim 
any antagonism or incredulity. We simply want evi- 


dence-which we can offer the public without the need_ es 
of further corroboration and which cannot be reason- 
ably questioned. 5 P : 


UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL INFLUENCE. 


In the depths of human consciousness are powers and 
potentialities of which people generally take no note. 
They are manifested in a way to attract attention only 
rarely, because perhaps such manifestation require 
peculiar conditions that rarely exist. Thus though‘ 


transference with such clearness and distinctness as a 


necessary to verify it, according to the methods 
objective science, although an established fact, cann- 
be experimentally proven at any time, with any per 
sons selected for subjects, or under any and all cir 
The conditions must be such as t 
admit of the exercise of a power which perhaps al. 
men and women possess potentially, but with nearly 
all of whom it remains in a latent or undeveloped con- 
dition through life, only here and there, now and 
then, flashing into the common consciousness. 

There is a communion of mind with mind, in which 
probably all who associate with one another, partici- 
pate however unconciously. The limits of the senses. 
of sensory impressions, are not the limits of the influ : 
ence which is received and imparted by those associ 
ated for a common purpose. The lives of men ming! 
more freely, and the influence of unexpressed thougt 
and feeling is more far-reaching and penetrating, “ 
the materialistic philosophies admit. The min 
all belong to a common realm, and it is not kno- 
what mysterious mental telegraphy souls, eve 


1 


aoe 
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imitations as material bodies impose, come in 
unication through their sub-conscious nature. 

.ating to this subject are some thoughts in an 

le by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. D. D., in the 

auquan for June, which are worth reproducing 

= ‘The moral phenomena of unconscious influ- 

„ he says, are not the least important of human 

əriences, and certainly are among the most real. 

overflows into life, and the bounds of human per- 

. sity seem to be transcended in a way too subtle 

s totrace. Have we not in the facts of thought- 

isference some faint eutlining of the way in which 

‘takes place? The thoughts within us which are 

uly vigorous, and closely associated with our voli- 

nal activity, overflow to others either for good or 

“evil, —either to lift them up or to drag them down. 

s this which makes the association of the Christian 

1 a necessity of true discipleship. We 

a better sermon to read at home,” but we 

urch to give and take, and that to an ex- 

1 we can hardly realize. 

ess und unfinished way, we absorb the heat from 

hers and drag down the level of the spiritual temper- 

ure. If we come with warmth and life in our hearts, 

_ al our brethren are sharers iù the gift of God through 

s. There lies our -yesponsibility—to come. and to 

‘ome full-of the good thought and aspirations which 
vill flow from hearts until the fire burns in all.“ 

In this extract there is a thought of practical value 

ı Spiritualists and to those liberal people generally. 

ho see no use in regular meetings for worship or for 

oral and spiritual culture. since they have outgrown 

> old creeds in which they were educated. Man is 

deial being; he has advanced under social condi- 

ns, and there is in the mental and moral life pro- 

mnder reasons for association: as a means of educa- 

`m. and of moral and spiritual growth. than there is 

's uniting for merely material ends. Here is 

.ung argument in favor of ‘The Church of the 
pirit. ° E 


If we come in a 


VIOLATION OF A ROSTAL LAW. 


Mr. Patterson, of Chicago, * Editor of the United 
States Mail, a magazine published in the interests of 
postal .employes, has been scoring the Postmuster 
General for allowing repeated violations of the postal 
laws by George E. Lemon, of Washington. a notorious 
pension shark who has been sending out sample 
copies of his weekly paper, with a printed notice on 
the wrapper in disregard of one of the best known 
regulations of the department, as well as of the 
Jnited States Statutes. The printed notice is as fol- 
lows: If this paper is not delivered to the person ad- 
lressed the postmaster will please deliver it to any 
ex-union soldier or to some one interested in claims 
zrowing out of the war of the rebellion.” Mr. Pat- 
terson {rst saw Judge Tyner, attorney general for 
the Postoffice Department, who expressed himself 
zreatly shocked at such a gross violation of the law 
y a man of Lemon’s experience, and knowledge of 

1e postal laws. Mr. Patterson then called upon the 

ostmaster—to whom a formal complaint had been 
ade in writing three months previously—when Mr. 

‘ynamaker said: I have decjiled to allow Mr. Lemon 

sontinue his paper through the mails as he has been 

ag.” «With the same request on the papers?” in- 
red Mr, Patterson. Tes, with the same wrap- 
rs,” was the reply. Is it possible,” demanded Mr. 
itterson, “that you will continue to permit the law 
be violated, knowing, as you must, that every 
aper sent out by Lemon erate the request to post- 
nasters is in violation of the Jaw?” The Postmaster 
xeneral interrupted Mr. Pat brson and said, with a 
ood’ deal of feeling, that hel Patterson had printed 
es about him and the departnient. “I never printed 
charge in my paper against this department,” 
houted Patterson, that I cannot prove.” And then, 

. arming up to the subject, he continned in about this 

‘ain: “TPU tell you, Mr. Wanamaker, why you 

tmit this man to violate the plain letter of the law 
‘th impunity. It is because his money helped to 

e your appointment as Postmaster General a pos- 

v. It is because he is a big man in your party, 
that you cannot and dare not oppose, much less 


+ 


offend, him, even though you know he is constantly 


violating a law whieh you took a solemn oath to pro- 
tect and enforce. It is because he is one, and the 
biggest one, of half a hundred pension sharks here in 
Washington who thrive and grow immensely rich on 
pension legislation and whose money your party 
cannot well do without.“ Patterson declares that he 
will not allow the matter to rest where it is, but will 


take such steps as will bring the matter before the- 
courts and the people for a verdict. Certainly Deacon 


Wanamaker, as chicf of a department of the govern- 
ment, should not set the bad example of violating 
i 2 
laws he was elected to enforce. 
ens 


THE UNITS AND THE AGGREGATE. ~ 


In the Nalionalisi for May Mr. Laurence Gronlund 
says that morality itself issues in Social Unity. the 
brotherhood and fellowship of man By perfeeting 
the ‘world, and thus only, I perfeet myself.“ He com- 
pares this view, with that of Spencer which he quotes 
thus: “When the aggregate is no longer in danger 
from wars, the final object of pursuit. the welfare of 
the units. no longer needing to be postponed. beeomes 
the immediate objects of pursuits.” 
Mr. (zronlund comments as follows: That means, of 


On this sentence 


course, that when. in our days, private and publie 
claims clash, the latter must give way; and that as 
society: progresses the bond that unites its members 
loosens more and mord This is, surely, as inmoral 
What a philosophy of his- 
tory! And that by the foremost modern English phi- 
losopher!” 

Mr. Gronlund evidently fails to see the real implica- 
It does not mean 
“that when. in our days. private and publie claims 
clash, the latter must give way; and that as society 
progresses the bond that ‘unites its members loosens 
more and more.” What it does mean is this: that 
when the social, body is no longer in danger from 
wars. the antagonism between industrial interests 
and social interests: will cease. that the welfare of the 
individuals who make up the social body will not need 


teaching as any can be. 


tion of the sentence he quotes. 


to be postponed lest danger to the aggregate imperil 


all its units. Public interests are of greater impor- 
tance than individual interests because the security of 
the lives and property of all who compose the commu- 
nity, is dependent upon the general or publie sceur- 
ity. Men, as many as are necded., may be taken by 
the government from their business and their homes. 
and armed and equipped, may be sent to the seat of 
war to kill or disable men they have never sten, to the 
great peril of their own lives. This is done on the 
ground that the defence of the country, and of its rights 
is of the first importance. and is demanded by the per- 
sonal interests of all who make up the nation. What 
though thousands are killed in battle. and thousands 
of others are wounded, and thousands besides die in 
military hospitals away from hone and kindred; the 
integrity of the entire community is endangered, and 
that must be defended. whatever inconvenience or loss 
But vas society progresses” the 
publie and private interests will cease to clash, and 
instead of spending so much time and money to guard 
against dangers which now call for military establish- 


occurs to individuals. 


ments and a thousand expensive provisions for the 


public defence. men will be free to labor directly for 
whatever will promote their well-being, without the 
necessity of subordinating their welfare to what are 
now requirements of the social body. As Spencer 
says: “The final object of pursuit, the welfare of the 
units, no longer needing to be postponed. becomes the 
immediate objects of pursuit.” 
not be looscned, as Mr. Gronlund imagines, but 
strengthend by the disappearance of maladjustments, 
and antagonism inevitable in the transition from mili- 
tarism to industrialism. 

Society is a necessity of human nature in which are 
all the needed reasons and guarantees for its existoncs. 
Relieved by an enlightened public sentiment over 
large portions of the earth, of the necessity of making 
the general defence the chief concern, men will be not 
less united socially than they are now, while they will 
be able to work together directly for their welfare as 
individuals. Such a condition will be favorable to 


The social bond will 


co-operation in every activity and of. that ‘‘brother- 
hood and fellowship of man,” which Mr. Gronlund 
wishes to see take the place of the selfishness and 
strife of to-day. The aggregate is composed of the 


units, and when all the units pursue their own welfare 


intelligently, the aggregate will in the absence of 
external dangers, take care of itself. ; 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE DECISION. 

A great many good people have indtlged in severe 
denunciation of the United States Supreme Court for 
its decision nullifying the prohibitory law of Iowa, so 
far as it relates to liquors imported in original paek- 
ages. Justice Miller, in a sensible letter reminds his 
friends who have complained, that the justices of the 
Supreme Court are bound to decide constitutional 
questions in accordance with law and not by morals. 
Of dourse if the states have no right to seize property 
that is recognized by Congress as a subject of inter- 
national and inter-state commerce, no state has the 
power to prevent the introduction within its borders of 
ardent spirits in original packages, the importation and 
exchange of which Congress permits. If the law under 
which- the decision was rendered is wrong, let it be 
changed by the American people, who constigute the 
highest court, of the land—a court from whose decis- 
ions there is no appeal, but do not abuse a judicial 
body for merely stating the law which the people in 
their sovereign caparity have made. If the object of 
the Prohibitionists is only the suppression of saloons, 


the recent décision does not stand in their way; it 


merely affirms the right of a citizen to import liquor 
into a prohibition state for his own use. The tem- 
peranee agitation, if this law is to be opposed, will of 
course, foree the issue into National polities, and 
raise questions of fundamental importance in regard 
to personal rights and liberties. The people can set 
aside any doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court, 
so far as its application to future cases is concerned, 
by anew law or by constitutional amendment. The 
recent original package decision was not, as some 
have imagined a denial, but rather a declaration of the 


right of Congress to regulate commerce between the 


states. Senator Wilson’s bill, which passed the Senate 
by a vote of 34 to 10, provides that ‘all fermented, 
distilled, or other intoxicating liquors transported 
into any state and territory for use, consumption, sale 
or storage shall, on arrival in such state or territor ; 
or remaining therein, be subject to the operation or 
effect of the laws of such state or territory enacted in 
the exercise of the police powers to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though such liquors had 
been produced in such state or territory, and shall not 
be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced in 
original packages or otherwise.” Congress has the 


power to make such regulation as this, the absence of 


which led to the decision of the Supreme Court refer- 
red to above. . Senator Wilson’s bill is designed to 
regulate inter-state commerce in regard to the manu- 
facture of liquor so as to meet the local sentiment. 


: THE SUPPRESSION OF A BOOK. 


An article clipped from the Springfield Republican 


has been sent to us with the request that it he imme- ` 


diately reprodueed in THE JOURNAL with as adverse 
criticism as you gave the Algerton case.” The main 
facts as given, can be briefly stated. District Attor- 
ney Hibbard learning that Mr. Henry A. Buddington, 
of Springfield, Mass., was about to bring out a work 
which had been suppressed in California as indecent. 
obtained through a detective, copies of the work ‘and 
determined to bring the matier before the grand jury 
by submitting the book for such action as they should 
see fit to take. At this point Mr. Buddington wrote 
the district attorney, inquiring whether he would con- 
sent to stop the prosecution, provided the publisher 
consented to have the books destroyed. The result 
was, according to the Springfield Republican, that two 
officers were engaged all one day in the task of 
stuffing. the volumes in Mr. Buddington’s furnace.” 
We have not seen the book, but understand that it re- 
lates largely to phallic worship. The subject is one 
on which scholars, like Inman, Wilkinson and For- 


long, have made researches that have disclosed many 


` 
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curious and interesting facts, which are helpful in the 


study of the history and evolution of religion. But 
the subject is one which, in its treatment, demands 
rare judgment and tact, as well as large knowledge 
of ancient religious systems. Mr. Buddington states 
that the book which has been suppressed comes up to 
these requirements. He says: »The work is intended 
for ripe scholars. The style is sciontifiv, the language 
and frequent use of Latin and Greek terms, all indi- 
cate that the work is intended for the few who wish to 


make researches into the origin of the great religious. 


cults of the world.” The author, we are informed by 
one who knows him, is a man over seventy years of 
age, a physician learned in his profession, and a 


‘ scholar who has given many years to the study of re- 
ligious evolution. 


It is incredible that sueh a man 


, > would write an obscene book, nor is it likely that Mr. 


Buddington would publish an indecent work. 

The connection between phallic worship and exist- 
ing religious doctrines and forms is something of which 
the mass of people know nothing, and very likely those 
who investigated the suppression of the work in ques- 
tion, saw only vulgar meanings in deseription and il- 
lustration which for the author, had only scientific, 
historic and philosophic significance. This would seem 
to indicate that the publication of such a work at this 
time, except in a form to reach scholars only. is inad- 
visable, if not reprehensible. Still THe JOURNAL. 
which has never hesitated to denounce the moral Jep- 
ers who write or circulate filthy literature, cannot join 
in censuring Mr. Buddington on the assumption that 
the book he intended to issue, was obscene. The wis- 
dom of publishing such a work in popular form is 
quite another thing. 

The spirit which animated our unknown correspond- 
ent at Bridgeport. Conn., in calling attention to Mr. 
Buddington’s misfortune is evidently that of malice, 
inspired by the very efficient service rendered by the 
editor of Aleyone, in securing the incarceration of Al- 
gerton, than whom no one better deserves to do some 
cémpulsory work for the State. 

We commend the Bridgeport pérson to his own con- 
science which, either in this world or the next, will 
bring him before its bar and deal out to him strict 
justice, and hold him in restraint until he shall have 
developed into a condition where malice is unknown 
and imposyjple, except as a memory, a memory which 


will shadow his happiness for many a long day. 


WHY MEN DO NOT ATTEND CHURCH. 


The Andover Review says: The International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. sends abroad the statement 
that only one young man in twenty, in this land, is a 
church member, and that 75 out of every 100 never 
attend church. It is time to ask, Where are the men?” 


The truth is, they are interested in any organization, 
from a philosophical society toa fire-engine company, 


rather than in the Church of Christ.” The Andover 
Review thinks the chur chr, is not wholly blameless for 
the modern masculine defection. „When,“ it says, 
„men can find in secular brotherhood more genuine 
sympathy, more of the real spirit of fraternity, more 
brotherliness by illustration than they are able to dis- 
cover in the Church of Christ, we must expect that 
these orders will gain recruits at the expense of the 
church.” Another defect it is thought, may be in the 


- tendency to encumber the message of Christ with doc- 


trinal distinctions that are inno way germane to it,and 


still another is the unwarranted restrictions that the 


church has sought to saddle upon men. When men 


are told that they cannot be Christians if they drink a 


that strikes at its very heart.” 


glass Gf wine, or attend a theatre, or smoke a cigar, 
the Christian Gospel is warped and wrecked in a way 
There are doubtless 
other and deeper reasons than those which the 
Andover Review mentions for the decline of church 
membership and attendance among young men of this 
generation, the chief of which is decay of belief in the 
theological doctrines for which the churches stand, 


and the unpreparedness and inability of the clergy to 
take up the great moral and spiritual problems of the 


‘ 


age and to deal with them in the modern spirit, and in 

the light of modern theught. Men like Thomas of 

Chicago, and Savage of Boston, have no diff- 
Ei y . > 


culty in getting men to hear them; for th talk 
on subjects of current interest in a manher that 
brings them en rapport with men who live in the 
present, and with whom mediwval thoughts and 
methods of thinking are practically obsolete. 


Referring to accounts of alleged spiritual phenom- 
ena, concerning the reality of which as deseribed, 
there is room for doubt. the editor, of Light (London), 
says: “Narratives such as those quoted in Light 
should be raised to their highest value by definite and 
precise statement. I am sure, that my readers will 
recognize this necessity, as they will remember that I 
have always insisted on the value of records which 
rest on evidence that is, by the nature of things, not 
reducible to demonstration. There is much that we 
cannot bring down to lines of perfect proof, and to put 
it aside is, as Į think, a mistake. But that belief does 
not prevent me from desiring that, wherever it can be 
had. the most perfect evidence possible should be got 
for such facts as, for example, Miss Hagan gives to us. 
She is a well-known lecturer; what she states com- 
mands attention, and she will, I have no doubt, put 
what she has sid on our records of evidence in a way 
that will give added value to her own statement. 


At the May meeting of the Akademe, at Jacksonville, 
III., the paper read was by L. D. Smith of West Win- 
field, N. X., and the subject was -The Conditions of 
Philosophie Knowing.” The paper claimed that clear 
thinking and spiritual insight are impossible without 
cleanliness, temperance and chastity. The argument 
turned mainly on the bad effects of animal food. 
which was pronounced dangerous to purity of body 
and mind, inflaming the passions and stimulating 
appetites and desires. Dr. Jones, the president, in 
the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, said that the chemical elements necessary to 
life are found about equally proportioned in animal 
and vegetable food, and that whether these clements 
are obtained from the one or the other sourve is less 
important than the temperate use of all things. Mr. 
Wolcott said that the killing of innocent creatures by 
man to gratify his appetite, visa sign of the cannibal 
remnant in man,” that the canine tecth in man are 
disappearing, and with them are going other vestiges 
of brutality. Mrs. Belle Kirby said that the practice 
of killing domestic animals for food leads to wanton 
cruelty in boys. Miss Fuller, the secretary, thought 
that much overcoming is necessary to spiritual 
understanding and insight, but she did not think it 
depends on the use of any particular article of diet. 
Some good papers are promised the Akademe for 
the coming year. l l 


The Farmington, Conn,, lectures on Philosophy and 
Ethics will begin June 17th and close July 2d. The 
first morning course will be dovoted to the Philosophy 
of the late Thomas Hill Green; Thomas Davidson, 
Praf. Henry Norman Gardner, Stephen F. Weston, W. 
D. Lighthill, Percival Chubb, and Prof. John Dewey, 
giving the lectures. The second morning course will 
treat of the functions of a Church and its relation to 
the state. The lecturers will be Prof. John Dewey, W. 
J. Potter, Dr. W. T. Harris, Henry D. Lloyd, Brother 
Azarias, (of the Christian Schools, New York) and 
Rev. A. N. Alcott. The first evening course will be 
devoted to the Greek Moralists, and thelectures will be 
by Thomas Davidson. In the second course, which will 
deal with someof ihe Primary Concepts of Economic 
Science, Percival Chubb, W. M. Salter, and Stephen 
F. Weston will be the lecturers. The lectures, twenty 
four in number, offer sufficient variety and can hardly 


fail to be entertaining as well as instructive. 


A friend writes from Baltimore: There isa young 
lady of about sixteen years, a Miss Steadman, living 
here in Baltimore who is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention; and if surrounded with proper conditions, 
and by those who understand the requirements of a 
young person when being developed, she might be- 
come an useful instrument in the hands of the angel 
world in developing the psychic laws which govern 
and control the lives of mortals. She develops trance 
and physical phases with a single hand upon a bar. 


— 


She easily resists the strength of two or r three strong 
men and can raise them from the floor without effort. 
She is also laid upon the floor and becomes rigid an 
is apparently as heavy as her own size in lead.“ It i 
possible that a careful examination of this case woult 
show that the young lady mentioned is subject to hyp 
notic and cataleptic conditons which account for the 
phenomena mentioned, without the necessity of sup 

ing that they are produced by spirits out of the flest 
This, in the absence of more definite informati 
than we possess, is not affirmed, but merely suggest. 
with a view to encouraging an investigation of 
case, in the light of present knowledge of nervuus 
and psychical phenomena, before taking steps to per- 
petuate and increase the abnormal peculiarities. - The 
time has come when in the interest of Spiritualism in 
particular and of truth generally, discrimination 
must be used-in dealing with each individual case of 
claimed or assumed supermundane power. 


Hon. A. H. and Mrs. Dailey, of Brooklyn, sailed for 


Europe on ‘The City of Rope” last Saturday. They 
intend to spend the summer on the continent, ‘but will 
first devote several weeks to the British Isles. Mrs 
Dailey is in delicate health and Judge Dailey ` 
titled to a long vacation. We commend tt 

to our European readers as worthy of every a. 


No man in America has done better work for liberal 


thought, Spiritualism and psychical investigation dur- 
ing the past few years. As a lawyer, and advocate of 
whatever he espouses, he is the peer of all whom he. 
meets. We trust both will return home fully restored 
to health and ready to resume their philanthropic 
work, of which none whom we know do more. 
Dailey: has kindly accepted a commission to send 
letters to THE JOURNAL. 


The papers state that Robert Ross, a brakeman on 


the Panhandle road had an arm and leg crushed ths: y 


other day and that he died from his injuries. Before. 
he died he said: J knew it was going to happen, 

because I dreamed it Thursday night. I was then 
dozing on the top of a freight car and I dreamed that 

I was hurt just as I am now, only it was just a dream, 

and now it ain't. I remember how I fell under the 

wheels and my arm and leg were cut off and I bled 

ever so much, and I thought that I was going to die, 

and then I felt so remorseful and turned over and I 

awoke.” ' 


Such advertisements as this appear in Ceylon news- 
papers: Wanted: Fat babies for crocodile bait. Will. 
be brought home alive.” The crocodiles of Ceylon 
are said to be very lazy-and lie motionless, basking in 
the sun for hours. A fat baby is placed on the banks 
of the stream, and the crocodile seeing it, starts for 
the precious morsel. When half way up the bank the 
crocodile is shot by the hunter concealed behind some 
reeds, and the baby is returned to its parents, who 
are paid a small sum fot its use. 
have full confidence in the English hunters and sports- 
men and are always willing to make a little money by 
allowing them to use their babies for crocodile bait. 


Says The Two Worlds: Spiritualism when it first ap- 
peared forty-two years ago, was pure, simple, and. 
such an unprecedental surprise to mankind that none 
dared to tamper with it. Spiritualists have now grown 
familiar with this revelation and its methods, hence 
many of its believers have become apathetic, and 
deem that their freedom from old orthodox restraints 
frees them from all religious responsibilities. In the 
meantime all manner of idealists, ‘‘cranks,” trans- 
cendentalists, and not a few interested speculators. 
have rushed into the movement and endeavored to 
foist their vain theories on the one hand, and their 
worldly practices on the other, on the main, distinc- 


tive, and practical body of the great spiritual reve- ' 


lation. 

From Unity: Speed the aa when. Unitarians car 
speak with equal love and sympathy of all those wh 
hold some honest differences of opinion on the quet 
tions of creed and fellowship; for our faces are set i 
one direction, and sooner or later the paths that nov 
divide will approach and coalesce. into one commo 
roadway, broad enough for all tho lovers of truth. 


< 


Judge 


The Ceylon parents 


THE FUNCTIONS. OF GOVERNMENT. 


- By B. F. U. 
Says Daniel Greenleaf Thompsón in one of his later 
orks, “Social Progress”: It would be indeed curious 
set forth as such ideal [the ideal of a perfect 
ciety] a society without organized government, in 


hich all are equally sovereign, which is without 


lice, without tribunals, without a legislature, a 

diciary,. or an executive, in which each man’s will is 
v.. And yet it seems to me I behold very much such 
Immunity when I read of a City which is even with- 
temples, and which though without the light of 
sun or the moon, has yet no night, and into 
his brought the glory and honor of the nations, 

id wherein each of the inhabitants reigns forever 

id ever. Such a community requires the perfection 

of the altruistic character and the fact that such per- 
fection necessitates the abolition of what we ordina- 
rily term government ought to bring before us prom- 
inently the truth that, for the sake of promoting such 
a character, we must labor concurrently at diminish- 
ing the constraints of outward authority.” 

The highest social condition implies the maximum 
of liberty and the minimum of restraint for the individ- 

1. This condition is possible, however, only when 

'-4ividuals composing the society are all intelli- 
vecting, just, honorable, and able and dis- 
right in all their relations with one another. 
Paine in his famous pamphlet, Common Sense,” 
speaks of government as the badge of lost inno- 
cence.” Speaking from the modern standpoint of 
evolution, it would be more correct to regard it ‘as the 
ign of an unperfected social state and of the undevel- 
sped character of the people whose condition makes 
it necéssary. There is but one reason that can be 
urged in favor of government, and that is all-suffi- 
cient, —‘‘an indispensible and fatal necessity,” to quote 
an expression from Godwin. Government considered 
as an external restraining authority is the measure of 
man’s distance from the ideal social state, and prog- 
‘ress consists in all the members of a community 
becoming more and more capable of living together in 
fraternal relations and in mutual helpfulness without 
the necessity of coercive authority. 

Repressive and despotic governments have prevailed 
and still prevail over the greater part of the world; and 
> while ‘they retard advancement, the low mental and 
moral condition of the people makes it impossible for 
them to arise to a state of self-sovereignty. In such 
countries both Church and State are hostile to free- 
dom of thought and discussion, to the diffusion of 
liberal ideas, and to the cultivation of independent 
habits, which alone can prepare the people for self- 
government. Their emancipation, or the initial influ- 
ences leading to it, may have to come from the more 
‘fortunate nations where the government is in the 
hands of the people, and where it’s merely coercive 
feature will become less prominent, with the general 
adoption of wise, voluntary co-operative methods in 
place of the wasteful antagonism of to-day. In this 
age of steam and electricity no nation can long be 
kept isolated from the others, and no people can be 
vermanently fenced in from the progressive influences 
of the more enlightened nations. 

There are in regard to government two extreme 
views, viz., first, that all government should be abol- 
ished, and second, that the government should increase 
its functions so that all the activities of production 
and exchange shall be controlled by the State. 

Those who advocate the abolition of all government, 
fail apparently to see that, so long as society, or any 
of the members of society are imperfect, some kind 
of government, or authority to restrain, punish and 
prevent crime, is an unavoidable necessity, and until 
the average moral character is higher than it is now, 

1e proposed abolition could only result in the imme- 

ate establishment of another similar government. 
were idle therefore to talk about removing all gov- 
imental restraint. In regard to enlarging the func- 
ns of government, it may be said that while its es- 
tial function is to guarantee to all the exercise of 
erty and the undisturbed enjoyments of their 
hts, in the increasing complexity of social life the 
vernment may properly and wisely take an impor- 
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He is manifested by life, love, 


tant part in adjusting the conflicting interests and pro- 
moting the ;common prosperity. Society is now ina 
transition period; the invention of machinery has de- 
stroyed trades, revolutionized methods of production 
and wrought wondrous changes in industrial life; 
great railroad corporations and enormous monopolies 
have been organized, coftrolling the production and 
prices of most of the netessaries of life. Under the 
circumstances it would be folly to say that the govern- 
ment, which has heretofore made laws largely in the 
interests of capitalists, should now confine its efforts 
wholly to carrying out mérely the essential function 
of government, —the protection of all in the exercise 
of liberty. Let the government now by proper leg- 
islation protect the people ‘against the evils which 
wealth, enormously aided: by franchises and special 
legislation, has orignated ‘and fostered. And when 
these evils have been removed society may be 
in a condition to encourage the hope that further ad- 
vancement will, in government, be in the direction of 
less coercion, and in social and industrial life, in the 
extension of practical co-oper: ation. 


CHRISTIAN: SCIENCE. 
By M: C. SEECEY. > 

This new craze, as it is called by the profane, has 
found a new advocate in Dr; Wm. H. Holcomb, of New 
Orleans. In his usual sententious way he has given 
some condensed thoughts on the subject of Christian 
Science. Dr. Holcomb is a: Swedenborgian, and has 
been prolific in his efforts to create for the peculiar 
views of the Swedish Seer an audience and a hearing. 
None have excelled him in bringing to the masses the 
teaching of his master. Among his more popular 
works are Our Children in Heaven, ” «Sexes Here and 
Hereafter,” «Both Worlds,” The Other Life,” +-Last 
Truths of Christianity,” etc.: We give a few extracts 
from this pamphlet to show ‘the breadth, as well as 
narrowness of the Doctor’s mental exhibit: 

He who hasa false idea or conception of God is an idol- 
ater worshipping some graven image of his own imagina- 
tion or reason. Ifa man has a false idea of God, his love 
of God is the love of an untruth, and everything will be in 
some degree wrong with him from center to circumference 
—morally, mentally and phy sically. The wrong idea of 
God is the secret of all the ignorance and misery of the 
world, of its sins and diseases, its false religions, false 


philosophies and false sciences. What is the absolute 
truth about God, this true beginning of all things which is 


the foundation of Christian Soience < or Scientific Christian- 


ity.. No system of science can ever be true unless it 
starts from God as a center, and a false idea of God will 
vitiate the whole.... There is one God; even Jesus Christ. 
goodness, wisdom and 
power. 


Now all this seems very dogmatic. Probably not 
ten thousand people in the world think with Dr. Hol- 
comb. That Jesus Christ is God—the one God—but 
few in this age can comprehend, much less accept. 
This being true, what are the great unsanctified ‘‘going 
to do about it?” The writer belioves with Dr. Hol- 
comb that no true knowledge of God can come to 
the human soul except through God-Man — Jesus 
Christ. But to say that h want of this knowledge 
has produced all the sin and wretchedness in the 
world is carrying things a little too far. It smacks a 
little too much of Swedenborgianism self-conceit, 
and that I, Dr. Holcomb, with my mentor in mental 
peculiarities i is or are the authority or authorities on 
this subject. 

Swedenborg taught that prior to the coming of the 
Lord Jehovah i in the flesh, there was no ‘Son of God;” 
no Jesus no God in Trinity. 
was it possible for humanity, fallen, sinful, diseased 
humanity, to get a true knowledge of God; and if his 
teaching is correct whose fault was it that man is cursed 
as he is? Darwin may answer such a question and be 
consistent. Dr. Holcomb, we fear, will have to revise 
his thought and consult his spiritual guide. 

Who has a true idea of God? There is not on the 
whole broad earth two men who can agree on a defini- 
tion of God. No man hath seen God at an time“ 
either mentally or physically. We use this word, as 
Swedenborg says, to cover what the finite mind ap- 
prehends—not comprehends—as the complex of Deity. 

The first Christians were Elionites. They- believed 
like our modern Unitarians, that Jesus Christ was less 


If this be so, how | 


than God—a mere man. The Docetics, who were 
Gnostics, believed that the appearance of Jesus Christ 
as a man in Judea was an illusion tothe senses. The 
later Christians declared three persons to exist con- 
substantially in the Godhead and that Jesus Christ was 
the second person of this Trinity. In these three. 
forms of belief Christendom has fossilized into strati- 
fications which have almost crushed out the life of hu- 
manity. Prior to Christ, outside of Judaism, millions 
of Gods claimed allegiance. In pre-historic times, 
according to the thcosophists, God was worshipped 
impersonally. This faded off into Pantheism or into 
pure naturalism. Dr. Holcomb would say, Yes! all 
this proves my position. But Doctor, how do you 
know that you and Swedenborg are right; that you two 
gentlemen have been placed in a position to dispense 
the divine oracles? Old Jacob Boehme makes an 
equal claim with your inspired seerships. He gives 
more evidence of being truly called than either you or 
Swedenborg. A poor unlettered shoemaker; simple as 
a child; no mission to accomplish, he gave to the world 
a true formulation of the creed of the Christa formu- 
lation of the true faith of the church beginning with 
fallen Adam and ending with the restoration and re- 
demption of every last son of God. He says that no 
man can know God—except as he is manifested in his 
works or revealed by or through the Christ—the God- 
man—dwelling within and without humanity. That 
it is only as the Christ is born within; ouly as God and 
man are birthed in our hearts that we can begin to 
fathom in a small degree the incomprehensible. 
Boehme Jesus Christ was the divine natural man in 
whom was birthed the divine God. We give a few of 
Boehme’s Condensed Thoughts:” 

No life can stand in certainty except it continue in its 
center, out of which it is sprung. Seeing the soul is 
sprung from God's word and will, and yet is entered into 


its own lust and desire to will of itself. 
of self-willing it cannot reach its first ground from whence 


it sprung, and therefore it runneth without its grounds in 


mere uncertainty, till it returns to its original again. 
Here l. where the trouble is:—in the wit of nian; 

not in his knowledge of God—true or false. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 


MENTAL TELEGRAPRY. 
By R. S. LILLIE. 


In the Anthropologist, just issued, I notice an article 
upon the above subject in which it is said that a cer- 
tain gentleman has the ability to telegraph mentally 
to a friend, sending the message so perfectly that the 
friend can meet him at the time and place designated. 
This, I believe, can be done, and the power might be 
cultivated by many to reach a degree of usefulness by 
pactige. t 

This writer says that the process is to call the 
friend’s name mentally only, but forcibly, as a person 
would project his voice by calling aloud, which is ex- 
actly the method that has been used by me with spirits 
through all the years of my mediumship, and which, I 
presume, is the experience of many, perhaps of all 
mediums. If I desire to communicate with a certain 
spirit, I fix my mind upon it, mentally speaking the 
name, wait a moment, and if nothing is received, re- 
peating the call; then from what seems sometimes an 
infihite distance comes an answer. Imay be mistaken 
in thip, but I believe I can thus reach almost any 
spirit upon whom I place my thought. Somemay ask: 


How can you know that the spirits you call answered 


you? First, because I send my thought to them. If 
I send a message by telegraph to any friend of earth I 
do not expect a reply from somebody else, and I do 
not believe that things are conducted in a more dis- 
orderly manner there than here; if there is trouble, if 
the wires are down or badly twisted, the difficulty is 
at our end of the line. We are not in the habit of 
passing along the street and accosting everyone, and 
asking foolish questions; if we were, we should receive 
silent contempt or a just rebuke. So if we send out 
our thoughts to spirits with no particular motive, and 
ask them silly questions, we maydind that our thoughts 
have no power, and consequently. fall about where 
they start. If thére is a living thought émpelled by 
an earnest desire directed to some individual, it will 


reach its destination so quickly and successfully that 


i 


1 


With | 


In such searching - 
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time and space seem almost to be annihilated. Through 
these experiences I have realized more fully that in- 
deed there will be no separation there. I have tried 
at times to use the power with mortals, but have not 
been able to make any marked impression, though I 
believe it can be so used. But so satisfactory has been 
my experience with spirits in this direction, that in the 
words of Paul, I can say, «I am persuaded that neither 
‘death, nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
height, no} depth shall be able to separate us.“ How 
ean this be cultivated? By trying repeatedly is the 
only way of which I know. Dr. Buchanan says to 
those desirous of psychometric power: Take an 
article in your hand and watch your mind and give ex- 
pression to whatever sensation you may have; you 
may_be wrong at first, or only partially correct, but 
buy practice you will improve.” So in the use of men- 
tal telegraphy with spirits and, to some extent, with 
_ mortals. Then in all our efforts to grow in the higher 
powers we are aided and seconded by spirits: who are 
ever desirous of helping us when they see that we are 
seeking for the truth. Ask and ye shall receive,” 
„Seek and ye shall find, Knock and the door shall be 
opened unto you.” 


ORGANIZATION. 


Bx TRURO. 


No natural law once discovered requires an organ- 
_ ization to make its acceptance general. Nor does 
any self-evident truth require to be championed; 
therefore it is neither wise nor judicious to waste ef- 
fort in evolving an elaborate system of any kind to 
make our fellowmen understand spiritual truth,— 
rather let the truth do its own work. The Christian 
efforts in the earliest days were’ most effectively 
carried out, two and two going abroad to spread the 
new ideas; and the truth of what they taught survives 
and will survive in common with all truth. What 
was not of truth must perish. In the teaching of 


_ any truth the measure of its progress is not by num- 


beys representing the idea, but by its internal accept- 
ance. The force ard power of numbers is just the old dif- 
ficulty repeating itself and no one seems strong enough 
to keep out ef the old ruts but in the usual imitative 
way falling into line with custom. What we want is 
clear-brained, stalwart thinkers, big with the im- 
portance of the subject, collecting evidence, and hurl- 
ing it at the unstaple isms of the day. Let the laws 
of survival of the fittest do the rest. In all mattets 
in which we believe the Spirit-world is controlling, 
there should be some weight given to that fact in our 
measuring the possibilities of this subjecct, and it is to 
be hoped that when organization is mooted the opinion 
and advice of the wisest of our guides will be heard. 

I am advised as above by those who are pleased to 

instruct me on this subject—one made interesting to 
me by reading the articles from time to time appear“ 
ing in your good paper on that subject; and it is also 
given me that ‘Not by might nor by power” but by 
the Spirit-world will a leader or leaders be raised up 
to give the world such truth as they may wish to 
teach; it will not be by show of hands nor wire pull- 
ing for the chief seats that the grand and good men 
will be put forward, but by that silent working of 
forces and circumstances of which many of us, no 
doubt, have had exhibitions in our daily lives. There 
is no undu* haste in this matter and the parties of the 
second part this transaction (spirit workers) will be 
-fully competent to write history for us. The cause is 
making history every day, and what is needed is that 
we all let our page of it be without spot or blemish, 
waiting the appearance of such leaders as may, in 
` the fullness of time, be called to that work. 

I am aware that a congressional committee could 
not entertain such old-fashioned ideas of progress, 
- but there is progress healthy and robust, and there 
is forcing. and exhausting efforts which are not true 
progress. Living outside all the activities of spiritual 
circles and not within measurable distance of any of 
like faith, I am led to give such views as come to me 
as more likely to be unbiased by selfish aims than if 
I had knowledge of any local kind, and that is my ex- 
` cuse for trespassing upon your space. Your general 
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invitation to speak out on this subject I assumed to 
include all who feel that they have a word to give. 


A CITY AND A SOUL: A STORY OF CHICAGO. 


By Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 
CHAPTER X. 
A LABOR REFORM MEETING. 


Justin was making rapid progress in his German; 
he could read without trouble simply written stories, 
and he, Laura and Constance made a point of con- 
versing in German when they met. They made mis- 
takes, over which all laughed heartily except Pauline 
“whose heart was in her success as a teacher. She was 
growing very grave of late and watched her hand- 
some, melancholy husband with a nervous tenderness 
which deeply touched Justin who took pains to call on 


them oftener than he otherwise would, because he 


saw that his visits were desired by Pauline for Meyer’ 
sake. : 

As there was no escaping the discussion of the labor 
problems with Meyer, Justin took pains to inform 
himself on thé subject, especially on points on which 
he was determined that his friend should hear 
«the other side.” One evening in January 1886, 
when he called, Meyer was dressed apparently to go 
out. Justin thought he would make his call brief, 
when Pauline said. 

“If you are going to the meeting why not ask Mr. 
Dorman to go,.too? You know he is interested in 
these subjects 6f labor. reform.” 

„Would you like to go?” questioned Meyer. 

„Why certainly? I would like nothing better” re- 
plied Justin, at once divining Mrs. Meyer’s wish. 

The meeting was held in a Lodge room on Centre 
avenue near Eighteenth street. The agitation to make 
eight hours a day’s work had taken hold of thousands 
of workingmen, and this meeting was one of those 
understood to be held in the interests of this move- 
ment. There were already many minor strikes among 
the hands in the manufactories of Chicago, and large 
numbers of idle men thronged the streets. Men were 
easily brought together to hear speeches in defence of 
the rights of labor, and denouncing the plutocrats.“ 

Among the anarchists and socialists (for they were 
generally undistinguishable even by themselves) were 
many forcible, fiery speakers who had come to believe 
themselves ‘‘prophets of the coming revolution,” and 
they gladly availed themselves of the state of affairs 
to address large audiences and to plant the seeds of 
their doctrines in impressionable minds. It was a 
meeting of this kind to which Justin accompained Mr. 
Meyer; and not until he arrived at the hall, did he 
know that his friend was to be one of the speakers. 

The crowded audience was made up of German, 
Bohemian and American workingmen. Justin took a 
seat somewhat back, while Mr. Meyer, who was recog- 
nized as a leader, was escorted to the platform. The 
first speaker of the evening contrasted the condition 
of the rich with that of the poor, and denounced cap- 
ital as heartless. It-kept, he said, men to work at 
starvation wages and refused to lessen the increasing 
poverty of workingmen by conceding a reduction of 
working hours. He concluded by declaring that la- 
boring men would never get their just rights until 
they should rise in their united strength and demand 
them. They were now slaves. 

—‘‘Know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves, must strike the blow? 
he quoted, adding that the hour was near at hand 
when laboring men must have their rights peaceably 
if we can, forcibly if we must.” 

Much in this speech was vigorously applauded, but 
a number of the older men made no demonstration 
when violence was recommended. 

The next speaker Justin recognized as the young 
fellow who had addressed the crowd in Douglas Park. 
He was a natural orator who knew how to touch the 


chords of the human heart, and he aroused the audi- 


ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm, as he entered upon 
a general denunciation of the existing industrial sys- 
tem, under which, he skid, there was no equitable dis- 
tribution of labor’s products, no proper reward of 
those who produce the world’s wealth,—the men who 
toil receiving only enough for bare subsistence, while 
the employers amass wealth rapidly from the profits 
of labor. To remedy this, he said, the people them- 
selves must take charge of the industry of the coun- 
try—in fact conduct its business. The workingmen 
constituted the great majority, and they should form a 
codperative commonwealth in which all would find 
employment, with ample time for rest, study, and re- 


creation, and in which each would receive his just. 


proportion of the profits of productive labor. There 
was no need of millionaire capitalists and corporations 
absorbing the wealth of the country. The govern- 
ment should be the only monopoly. 

As the applause which this socialistic speech evoked, 
subsided, a tall, intellectual young man arose and 
said that he would be pleased to ask the speaker who 
had just taken his seat, a few questions. Permission 


was aie given. Under dur present form of ge 
ernment,” the young man said, ‘‘workingmen are in t? 
majority. They can vote, abolish old laws and mak 
new ones. Suppose a great state machine „is estab- 
lished, what assurance have. we that bribery, cor- 
ruption and fraud will not take possession of it and 
thereby make popular rule more of. a failure than it 
is to-day? The workingmen cannot unite now on 
questions involving their interests. Do you think 


that investing the government with authority ta con-. 


trol all business affairs, to fix wages and prices, 
insure a more just distribution of the products ana 
profits of industry? Another question: What is to be- 
come of this individuality and personal liberty, of 
which we are so proud, if individual enterprise an 
competition for success and excellence are to giv 
way to governmental supervision and control?” 

The previous speaker replied that now the legisla 
tures and the courts were filled with capitalists, that 
under the new order they would be replaced by work4 


ingmen, that there would be no interference with the J 


liberties of the people but the government would see 


that all had their fair share gf the world’s bounties. 
How this was to bé brought a 
attempt to explain. It was a large subject, he said, 
and in his speech he had not been able to gc 
into detail. 

The next speaker advanced altogether different 
views. We do not need more government” he said, 
‘‘but less—indeed, no government. The government 
creates nothing—produces nothing. It taxes us, it 
interferes with our natural rights, it gives corpora. 
charters and legal authority to impose upon v 
people by schemes which systematically fleece t 
public. The people have to support an army of ot- 
ficials and submit to a legal system of robbery to sus- 
tain the government. Why not let the people govern 
themselves? It is said governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Have you 
given your authority” he cried to be taxed for 
the support of a brutal police, for the payment of 
legisiatures and courts who accept bribes from wealthy 
corporations, and make laws and decisions always in 
the interests of wealth? Government. is a curse 
workingmen can gain nothing by supporti- 
Abolish all government and substitute for it v- 
association and unhampered liberty of action!” 


The last name on the tiny programme of the meet- 
ing handed Justin as he entered the hall, was that of 


Mr. Meyer, and it was with intense interest that. Jus- 


tin saw him rise. He was greeted with rounds of ap- 


plause, showing that he was known as a leader by 
His commanding presence, his 


most of those present. 


ut the speaker did not 


handsome, refined face, and enthusiastic glance, made 


him an impressive figure. 


and his deep voice quivered with suppressed emotion, 


as he proceeded in a speech of wonderful eloquencé, ef ` 


which an abstract can give no idea. 


Justin felt moved to his inmost soul by the manner 


His face pale at ffrst, soon 
glowed with a brilliant hectic flush, his eyes flashed 


of the speaker, but was thunderstruck at the views 


advanced. 


There had, Mr. Meyer said, been a good deal_of 


talk by workingmen; it was now time for action. 
felt no interest in the difference between mere theorists 
and doctrinaires; hd was a socialistic anarchist, and 


an anarchistic socialist. What was demanded was a 


He 


social revolution; the destruction of the existing order. 


Destroy that and then they cculd decide as to the sys- 


tem they would adopt. The workingmen had the 
power to do what they chose. But whilé they cring- 


ingly submitted to the will of those who were living 


in luxury on their toil, they were mere serfs, and all 
talk which resulted not in action, was a waste of 
breath. The demand for eight hours as the limit of 
a day’s work, was a small part of the needed reform. 
«You should, as freemen,” he said, 


which you are oppressed and robbed. You are justi- 
fied in using force against force. It should be made 
dangerous for a policeman. to appear in our streets, 
for he represents and is the agent of oppression, force 


and fraud. The men who live in luxury and splendor __ E 


should be made to know what power there is in the 
hands of the people. Blow up their buildings and in- 
augurate the social revolution at once! The police 
will interfere, but their action will give you an op- 
portunity to show your determination to put an end 
to the present system, under which you are slaves. 


Yours is the right of revolution, and you are unworthy . 3 


of being free if you do not strike for your freedom!" 

The audience was now in a state of wild excitement. 
The majority applauded, but there were some very 
distinct murmurs of dissent. A few quietly withdrew 
from the hall. 

Justin had listened with profound interest, but he 
was surprised to hear a citizen of this Republic, and 
his friend, advocate dynamite as a means of solving the 
labor question and social problems in general. It was 


his first real insight into what was commonly called 


“anarchy,” and he felt that in justice to himself and 
to his country, he should as an American citizen, say 
a word in reply. 


| 


“rise in your 
strength and sweep away the whole system under 


The chairman recognized him and 


strange system of no law, and no government, 
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‘there was no 5 to his speaking briefly. 
T would like to know,” said Jue ‘how you ex- 
ct to advance the interests of workingmen by de- 
croying property, by killing the officers of the law, 
nd thereby making both life and property insecure? 


dow can you raise wages and obtain employment by 


overthrowing law which protects honest industry from 
the depredation of the lawless and criminal classes? If 
you should succeed in breaking up our present system 
vou wold be in a state of chaos and carnage until you 
establish another system, and that would involve 

aws, courts, a system of jurisprudence and officers to 
xecute the laws. Would they be better than the pres- 
ut? And how are you to accomplish these results? 
ippose a few thousand men should overpower the po- 

e and a few companies of the militia, and take pos- 
sion of the city? Ina few hours twenty-five thou- 
ad men, if necessary, would be marching toward the 
city, armed and equipped to co-operate with the mass 


_of the people for the restoration of the municipal gov- 


ernment. The power of the entire State of Illinois, 
and if required, of the United States would be brought 
against any movement such as has been talked about 
here, before any steps coffid be taken to establish the 
I do 
‘+ higve that the workingmen of this city are in 
r Of any such wild scheme, and I do not see that 
it has any connection with the object for which this 
meeting was called.” 
Put him out, : eame from a dozen voices. 
Mr. Meyer sprang to his feet. No, he shall not be 
“it” he cried. ‘‘To speak his thoughts is every 
nan’s right, and this young man is a friend of 
e whose convictions are as much to be respected 
are yours or mine; but I will gladly answer his ob- 


-jections.” 


Then in a brilliant five minute speech which could 


“scarcely be heard for constant applause, he replied by 


going over the same ground again. It was late when 
he finished and the meeting closed. 

Just before it broke up however, a number in the 
audience left to catch suburban trains, and for other 
reasons. Among these he caught a glimpse oi Floyd 

ade a grimace at him as he passed out. 
n waited for Meyer aiter the meeting and 
long with him to where their homeward way 
:_ su. Few words were exchanged between them 
-ney walked, but as they bade each other good-night, 
Meyer as he shook hands with Justin, exclaimed with 
emotion: 
My friend, I had hoped so much from you!—And I 


was about to give you the entree to circles of which 
.. you do not dream, and where you could have made 
yourself a power in the regeneration of the world. But 


a your course this evening has undone all that, and I 
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oe grieve beyond words that the door to true liberty must 
be closed in your face.” 


«0O, Tll come out all right, Meyer don't worry 
about me, and we'll talk these matters over some other 


: time,” said Justin, soothingly, ashe wondered at his 


friend’s strange excitement. So they parted. 

The following evening as Justin came from the office 
he stopped one of the begrimed newsboys who was 
shouting, ‘All about the Anarkist meeting!” at the top 
of his voice, and bought a copy of the evening paper, 
for which Floyd was reporter. It contained a short 
half burlesque sketch of the meeting of the previous 
evening, but a paragraph near the close made Justin’s 
heart beat quickly with an entirely new sensation, that 


of shy delight at seeing his name mentioned in a com- 


plimentary manner ina daily paper. The paragraph 
ran thus: 


The illogical position of the last speaker was clearly 


shown in a little speech in reply made by Mr: Justin 
: Dorman, a young relative of Lawyer Fairfield of this 


city, but the audience did not seem to relish such cold 
chunks of common-sense as he hurled at it.” 

This was what Floyd's grimace meant last night,” 
‘thought Justin; and who can blame him if that para- 
graph, purposely penned by his friend to please him, 


for the first time aroused in his mind ambitious dreams 


of future triumphs, as a public speaker. If I. only 


could study law!” he sighed. But just then the way 
did not seem open. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LINKS IN LIFE’S HIDDEN CHAIN. 


And et that paragraph with other things led to the 
realization of his wish. Floyd whose friendship for 
Justin was strengthened during the winter by Justin's 
ænder care and kindness during a two week's illness, 
managed that a marked copy of the paper containing 
the paragraph, should be sent to Mr. Fairfield. It 
nay be too that Ferdinard had made some sort of con- 
ession to his father, who took pains now every morn- 


.ing to have a little chat with his nephew in which he 


irew out Justin's opinions on many topics. In one of 
these talks when some point of law was involved, Jus- 
cin’s quick detection of a flaw in the argument of the 
sounsel. who had charge of the opposite side in a case in 
vhich Mr. Fairfield was engaged, made his uncle look 


at him with some surprise; then after a moment’s 


thought he inquired: ‘‘How would you like to study 
law, Justin? Do you think you would like it?” 

„Oh, it is the one dream of my life,” said Justin, 
with enthusiasm. Then he colored, fearing he had 
said too much; but, of course, I know it is out of 
the question,” he added, turning to his desk. His un- 
cle made no reply. - 

One day in February, a week or two after this con- 
versation, a young man, a stranger to Justin, called at 
the office and inquired for Mr. Fairfield. A few mo- 
ments after, he came out of the inner office accom- 
panied by Mr. Fairfield, who stepped to the desk where 
Justin was busily writing. 

„Justin,“ he said, here is a young man who is to 
take your place as clerk in the office. I want Wu to 
take to-day to initiate him in his new duties.” 

Justin stared aghast at these words, and Mr. Vane 
who, from his desk had overhead them, looked up 
with a perplexed frown. 

Do you mean, sir; asked Justin half angrily, 
that you no longer wish to employ me? If so, I think 
you owe it to me to explain the reason. You might at 
least have given me longer notice.” 

He was puzzled by the kindly light in his uncle’s 
eyes, and the smile which he seemed struggling to re- 
press. 

Come with me and I'll explain,” he said, leading 
the way to his own sanctum. That's all right, 
Vane,” as he noticed that Vane was about to speak. 
Justin’s head was in a whirl as he took the seat to 
which his uncle motioned him. 

Justin, began Mr. Fairfield, ‘I suppose you have 
come to think that Iam a very selfish and unfeeling 
uncle, in not having done one thing more for you than 
I agreed to do when you came to this city. I havea 
little explanation to make about that. Do you remem- 
ber what I said to you on the first day you arrived in 
Chicago, a year and a half ago, wasn’t it?” 

“I. remember it perfectly well,” replied Justin 
and I think I have profited by it. I have stood on 
my own feet as you suggested I should,” he said a lit- 
tle proudly. ‘ 

‘Indeed you have,” replied Mr. Fairfield warmly, 
«I have been watching you much more closely than 
you imagine, and have questioned Mr. Vane and others 
and found your associates the best possible. I was 
pleased when I learned that the daughter of my old 
friend, Mr. Delmarthe, is your friend also. I have 
heard of your German lessons, your debating club, 
your home studies, your chivalric acts, and have noted 
your interest in law; from the beginning I intended to 
be of service to you if you should prove yourself 
worthy; to help you if you gave evidence of failure. 
Now to-morrow I wish you to begin the study of law 
in this office under my tuition. Ferdinand will help 
you in the beginning. I will pay you the same salary 
that you are now receiving the first year, and then 
raise it perhaps, and when you are qualified for ad- 
mission to the bar, I will, if you continue to meet my 
approval, take you into partnership with Ferdinand 
and myself.” 

«Oh, you are too kind!” interrupted Justin. 

«Now I will tell you my reasons for submitting you 
to this preliminary discipline. It is because my own 
son who was educated for the bar had everything made 
easy for him, greatly to my regret afterward. His 
mother has wealth of her own, and he is her pet, and 
the consciousness that there was no real need of his 
succeeding in his profession has made him what he is. 
He will, I fear, never be a successful lawyer, for his 
heart is not in the profession. In your case I determ- 
ined to see what metal was in you and what effect upon 
your character city life would have, before making 
any definite proposition. Now you may go to your 
desk and show that young man what his duties are 
to be. 77 

Justin thanked his uncle over and over again. He 
could scarce understand how this unexpected good 
fortune had fallen to him. His eyes shone with such 
a look of happiness when he returned from the inter- 
view, that Mr. Vane felt at once assured that some 
good had come to him, and when a few moments later 
he said to him, in a voice too low for others around 
to hear, ‘‘I am going to study law with my uncle.” 
Mr. Vane looked almost as happy as Justin. When 


they went home together at night and Mrs. Vane was 


informed of what had occurred, she kissed the young 
man from sheer joy, for the good couple had grown to 
be very fond of their boarder. He could hardly sleep 
that night. He longed to go over to LaSalle avenue 
and talk it over with his friends there, but he must 
wait until the next class night. Then he was impatient 
to write to his mother, thinking how proud she would 
be of her brother’s kindness and wise planning for him, 
and how glad of her son’s prospects. 

But with the thought of home and mother, also came 
the thought of Lissa and her indefinite claim upon 
him. His brother Thaddeus, whose own marriage 
had taken place more than a year before, had more 
than once in his letters hinted his knowledge of some 
understanding between Lissa and Justin, apparently 
inviting his confidence in the matter. His very last 
letter, Justin remembered, contained this passage: 


©. a 


call long ago. 


“Tf you don't hurry up and. come home, Justin, you 
may find yourself cut out by some of the young fel- 
lows here at home, for Lissa Wood is a mighty pretty 
girl, let me tell you, much prettier than when you left 
here, and all the young fellows in town are wild over 
her. Sometimes I think Will Adams is in love. with 
her, but I gave him, on your behalf, a hint which I 
think will put a stop to that.” 

“Oh why couldn't Thad. mind his own business, 
thought poor Justin as he read this: If Will Adams 
would marry her it would be the best thing for us all!“ 
Will Adams had been his school mate and was now 
clerk in his own father’s country store at the Centre” 


the village nearest to Brownville where most of the 


farmers traded, and the general gossiping ground of 
the township. The post-office was there, too, and 
Lissa would be sure. to t Will every time she 
called to get Justin’s letters. 

Ferdinand came to the office in good timo the next 
morning. 


Do you know Justin, he said confidentially, 
‘the idea of coaching you in law interests me greatly. 
Trying to make a lawyer of me was a mistake. I'd 
make a much better teacher.” 

“I think [ll mention that to Miss Delmarthe the 
next time I nfeet her,” said Justin; perhaps she'll 
consent to give you lessons in teaching.” 

“I'd be greatly obliged to you if you would, ” re- 
joined Ferdinand. 

Justin was not quite sure whether he was most glad 
or disappointed, when, on the next German lesson 
night, he found Constance ‘had come alone, Laura hav- 
ing been called elsewhere. There was so much that 
he wished to tell Miss Delmarthe about Ferdinand’s 
improvement of late. He felt guilty as he remembered 
having said a word in regard to his habits, fearing he 


had inadvertently lowered Laura's. estimate of his 


cousin. On the other hand he could not conceal from 
himself that he felt a subtle thrill of pleasure in the 
prospect of a tete a tete with the lovely, gentle, reserved 
Miss Garrow, though he was always more shy with 
her than with her friend. 2 

But as Constance started homeward he kept by her 
side. He was too full of his new prospects and pro- 
jects to keep them from :these dear friends who had 
shown such interest in him from the first. On the 
pretence of sending word to Miss Delmarthe of the 
interested and respectful manner in which his uncle 
had spoken of her, and her father, he poured out all 
the story to Constance. His heart warmed at the 
interest she took in the relation, for she forgot her 
usual shyness and questioned him with genuine friendly 
excitement. 

«Now that is as it should be, she said, Laura and 
I have talked over the possibility of some such open- 


ing for you, and we have wondered that your uncle - 


was so thoughtless of your welfare. I suppose now 
Mr. Dorman,” (this she said with a little laugh) you 


-will be dropping us poor teachers from your visiting 


list since you are to be a great lawyer?” 

«I have never dared to hopéto be considered as on 
your visiting list,” Justin replied with a slight tremor 
in his voice, ‘‘while I had no higher prospect than a 
poorly paid clerkship; if my promised promotion to 
a higher social level gives me the honor of being 
allowed to visit you, it will make me very happy.” 


Dear me! if Laura and I had guessed that you 


felt as humble as that, we would have asked you to 
Now, I will not venture to do so. I will 
let Laura ask you.” 

They wers just then very near her boarding house 
when suddenly a large bull-dog came panting. down 
the sidewalk toward them. Justin had seen him a 
little before, but had observed, in spite of the dog’s 
excitement, that he was apparently looking for his 
master; for he put his nose to the ground occasionally 
in a bewildered manner. But Constance did not notice 
him until he bounded past, when she gavea smoth- 
ered shriek and clung to Justin. Involuntarily he 
put his arm around her; for one blessed moment he 
held close that soft, warm, shrinking, palpitating 
form. In a minute she recovered her self-posses- 
sion; but Justin had had a revelation and was speech- 
less. Fortunately for her, he could not see her chang- 


ing color because of the darkness, and she gained’ 


voice sooner than he. 

«You will think me a pitiful coward, Mr. Dorman, » 
she said, but do you know Iam terribly afraid of 
large dogs like that. When I was a little girl a young 
friend of mine was bitten by just suchadog. She died 


of hydrophobia, and I saw her in one of her convul- . 


sions. I cannot help the awful fear that comes over 
me on. meeting such a dog, àeven though he be per- 
fectly quiet.” 

Justin kept hold of her. little hand by way of pro- 
tection, and his voice yas strangely grave, she 
thought, as he said, «I am glad too, that I was with 
you. I can imagine what your fear is like. Such a 
scene as you describe must have been frightful.” 

He waited until she let herself in with her night 
key before he said Good night,” and walked away 
with a great fear and a wondrous joy in his heart. 
The fear was, that having found the woman who must 


ever remain the dearest and sweetest woman of the 
`. world to him, that she would never care for him; the 
joy was because nothing in the wide world now could 
rob him of the memory of the moment in which he had 
held her in his arms. 
- At their next meeting Laura congratulated Justin 
+ warmly on the prospect opened to him, and read hima 
little sisterly lecture as to the duties which his future 
career demanded. It was always her way to patronize 
ia little as well as to help all those who were admitted 
to her friendship; but.it was done in such a genuinely 
friendly manner that no one objected, while it gave 
ber a charm which was peculiarly her own. She 
chided him gently for thinking that their for getfulness 
to ask him to call, was due to any thought of social 
differences. How were we to know that you cared 
to call on us, since you never until now asked permis- 
sion?” she asked. 

Justin was glad to peto ive at this and later inter- 
views, that Laura looked ihterésted whenever he men- 
tioned anything in relatign to Ferdinand, sometimes 
even venturing a question in regard to him; and he 
took pains to let Ferdinand know this; for the more 
of his bright, boyish cousin he saw, the more he was 
convinced that his love fdr Laura might prove his 
salvation, provided she could be won to look upon. his 

` suit with favor. 


(To bë continued.) 


DOUBLE’ CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The wonders of consciougness increase the more it 
is studied. There is nothing more strange than the 
condition known as double ¢onsciousness, in which one 
person lives two lives, in Which, indeed, there seem 

to be two personalities manifesting themselves at dif- 
ferent times, through the same body. Dr. H. C. Wood, 
in the Century for May, relates some instances of phe- 
-nomena of this kind. He gays: 

Stranger than all these vagaries of consciousness are 
those which cluster around the mental condition known 
as double consciousness. In double consciousness a 
person leads two lives. Let me cite an imtance, one 
of the first on record. A yqung girl, quick, active, full 
of life and animation, suddenly complained one day.of 
avery severe headache, and lay down on the bed. She 
came unconscious, but awoke in a few moments con- 
scious, although no longer the being she had been. She 
‘Was à stranger in a strange 1 The father, mother, 
sisters and brothers were unknown. The results, of 
years of education had been annihilated. She knew 
no more of her native tongue than does the child just 

born. Where vivacious before, she was now dull; 
where apt to learn, she was|slow; where before slow 
to learn, she was now apt. |She had to be educated 
over again. She lived her life, learned her lessons, 
until she could read and write, and knew her friends 
once more. Suddenly the headache again came upon 
her, and a deep sleep fell over her.. She again woke 
up to the old being; the language acquired in infancy 
had returned to her; the fa¢ts learned through long 
years were with her; the acquaintances of the old time 
were her friends. The acquaintances, the lessons 
learned, the facts and events of the second period, 
however, she knew no more! So she went on until 
again the headache returned, the sleep was again on 
her, and she awoke again her second self. At the very 
page where her education had been interrupted in the 
second state it was now taken up. She recognized 
the friends of the second state, but she knew none of 
the first state. So through years she lived on her 
double life, now one person, now another; each state 
being connected with, or rather a continuation of, the 
previous corresponding state. In such a case the law- 

. yer and the theologian alike|might argue a long time 
concerning personal responsibility, and the metaphy- 

sician labor in vain to define the Ego. f 

The number of cases of double consciousness on 

record is not great, but sufficient to establish their 
existence beyond cavil. In ane life a woman has been 
quiet, contented, domestic, virtuous, while during the 
other period she has been full of wickedness and un- 
chastity. When in this case the consciousness of the 

good state was forced to recpgnize the fruits of the 
evil-doing of the bad state, the woman was dumbfounded 
with horror. These cases of double consciousness are 
inexplicable. There is; of cburse, a sharp break in 
memory, but there is more tHan this; there is a total 
change in character, in mode of thought, in habits of 
action; a new being seems to have sprung into exist- 
ence. : 

If memory alone be abrupt y cut off, the results are 
different. The sense. of personal identity which we 
all have depends upon the re¢ollection of a practically 
unbroken series of events connected with ourselves. 
[f such recollection be lost, the person does not know 
ais own identity. Simple abrupt loss of memory in- 
volves only loss of identity. 

During the Centennial Exhibition a big, burly Scotch- 
man was brought to the hospital unconscious from 

unstroike. I plunged him into a mass of slush and 
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water and piled great masses of ice about his head. 
As he gradually struggled back to consciousness, his 
first sensation was that he was packed away in an ice-box 
and doomed. When he came more fully to himself, 
his first inquiry was, Who am I?” I said, 
you?” This he could not answer. For four days that 
man lay in the hospital, apparently perfectly rational, 
wondering who he was. During all .this time his 
friends were searching, and had detectives looking for 
him all through Philadelphia. At last his recollec- 
tion came back, and he was able to give his name. 

Some years ago in one of our Southern cities à man 
was seized by the police and taken to a hospital, where 
he told the following story: I know nothing who I 
am or where I came from. All I know is that /I found 
myself on the railroad platform a short time ago. I 
then drifted into a hall and heard a temperance lec- 
ture; goaded into fury by the eloquence of the 
speaker, I rushed out and began to smash the windows 
of a neighboring drinking-saloon; a consequent attack 
on me by the roughs led to my arrest by the - police 
and niy being brought to the hospital. That is all I 
know; who I am I cannot tell.” At the time of the 
publication of the report of this case the hospital 
authorites had not found out who the man was. 

Clearly related to the so-called double consciousness 
is a mental state not rarely seen in insanity. A case 
reported in a Scotch medical journal shows very clearly 
this relation. Every other day the man was a typical 
melancholic maniac, and every other day he was a 
perfectly sane, active business man. On Monday he 
would sit with his face in his hands, utterly indifferent 
to his surroundings, overwhelmed with his weight of 
woe, and groaning in the agony of his spirit; on Tues- 
day he would be active and alert, attending to his 
business with shrewdness and success; on Wednesday 
the apathetic melancholy state would come on. Ona 
well day he could never be made to understand that 
he had insane days; on an insane day he could not be 
made to believe in the existence of his bright days. 
On a bright Tuesday he would make engagements for 
Wednesday, and he would insist that he was the same 
every day of his life. His inability to receive evi- 
dence that he had insane days was, during his sane 
days, the only evidence of mental aberration. 

We see glimpses of a similar violent, abrupt change 
of character and of thought in other cases of insanity. 
I watched through long years a woman suffering with 
an apparently hopeless melancholia, whose final re- 
covery I have seen resembled, but never completely 
paralleled. She had been the most refined and ele- 
gant of women. Taken in middle life with insanity, 
for fifteen long years her character was altered, her 
demeanor was changed, her personal being was some- 
thing else than it had been. She was bowed down 
always with the terrible woe of a lost soul. Suddenly 
one evening that woman went down on her knees and 
prayed the live-long night. She -had an attendant, 
wise beyond women, who let her alone. When morn- 
ing came the lady arose and said she had found Christ. 
Her old character had returned; the original elegance 
of manner was registered in every act; the original deli- 
cacy of thought came out from the recent almost brutal 
crudeness, like blossoms from a forest of wood in the 
early spring. This lasted for a few days; then sbe 
said the cloud was coming, and as the dark thunder- 
cloud drifts across the sunny landscape, so there came 
over her the shadow of a great woe. After days or 
hours she would suddenly raise her head and say, The 
light is coming”; and out of the darkness the old 
gentle, persuasive being would come forth, with no 
traces of insanity about her. 

Before phenomena like these science is dumb. 
Merely in the presence of ordinary every-day con- 
sciousness, without voice is that science which can 
drag from the bowels of the earth the records of crea- 
tion, and can reach to the sun to weigh and analyze 
the power of the present. Consciousness is the one 
supreme fact of the universe,. mysterious, inexplicable 
for all time, beyond human understanding. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


The principles of ethics have a rational basis in the 
constitution of things, and they are perceived and 
understood as the intellectual and moral natwre of 
man is developed. Virture is seen to promote all the 
highest enjoyments and concerns of life. Vice 
destroys the power of enjoyment, both bodily and 
mental. ` Temperance and self-control, truthfulness 
and honesty are even on the low grounds of expedi- 
ency,as important in the long run to success in life, as 
are strength, health, courage, application, etc. In the 
Chautauquan for May, Arabella B. Buckley has some 
good thoughts in a paper entitled: Moral Teachings 
of Science” from which the following is taken: 


The workman who slurs over his work, and the man 
who cheats his neighber, are challenging the world to pro- 
tect themselves against fraud, and the lawof natural selec- 
tion will as surely cull out and uphold the workshop-in 


Who are 


which honest goods’ are e sol it dos the healthy anc 
vigorous in loweslife. Nor is. this all, for a country it 
which trustworthiness and honesty are losing ground, wil 
be a disadvantage in the competition with countries ir 
which the moral standard is higher; and as the country 
suffers, every individual suffers. In like manner the mas- 
ter who pays no heed to justice between man and man in 


the treatment of his work-people or heaps up wealth 


unjustly, becomes a parasite sapping the life of others 
without equitable return. The antagonism here, th 


-self-defence to which the struggle for existence gives rise 


will be antagonism of those who are ground down, and ir. 
the bitter war of labor against capital, of poverty against 
capital, of poverty against vast wealth, the country and 
all in it suffer. 

Have we not lost sight of this truth in the present day? 
In the rapid advance of civilization during the last hun- 
dred years, have not the whirl of machinery, the spread 
of commerce all over the globe, the opportunity of making 
colossal fortunes, the herding together of men in our 
great cities, and the absence of personal intercourse be- 
tween those interested in, any gréat enterprise, driven the 
moral question almost out the field? Is not the habit 
growing upon us of treating men as money-making 
machines to be obtained at the least possible cost, forget- 
ing that antagonism always is created when one living 
being takes from another without rendering back in due 
proportion, whether in kind, in gratitude, or in sympathy? | 
Do not strikes and labor combinations, and our fierce 
social hatreds, warn us that in political economy, as in the 
science of life, the law of mutual help must work side by 
side with that of personal gain? 

The question is no doubt a very difficult one, the inter- 
ests involved are so many and the results produced so 
scomplicated, that even those who seek honesty and have 
ample experience are often inclined in despair to give up 
the problem as hopeless. But at least it is something 
gained if we can establish from the laws of nature that to 
grind down to the bare limits of subsistence, those- 
who work for us and try to make the balance even by 
charity, is only to create antagonism on the one hand, and . 
parasites on the other. 

And meanwhile this spirit of each one for himself,” 
which is being woven into the very fiber of the present 
generation is doing infinite harm; for the love of seff, 
already made strong enough by the battle for self-preser- 
vation, is increased until the narrow circle of one small 
life is all that each considers. Then it is that a man, step 
by step, loses sight of all his true relations to his fellow-. 
beings, and either deteriorates into a 


„ 


cause most cold-blooded and heartless, orimes of our day 
can be traced to this utter disregard of any thing but per- 
sonal gratification or gain. For when a man's own desires 


become the whole end and aim of his life, he does not besi- 


tate to sacrifice others to them. Therefore, whether it is 
money or position, or sensual gratification he seeks, the 

passion becomes stronger than all other considerations, 

and he is led on to embezzlement, to fraud, or even, when 

detection becomes imminent, to carefully planned murder 

to remove any difficulty from his path. 

Happily, however, this low motive of self“ is not the 
foundation of morality, for were it so, then, indeed, exis- 
tence would be the cruel, heartless struggle that some 


even now would have us believe it to be, in which each 


would coldly calculate how much service to others would 
secure most benefit in return and in which all the higher 
emotions of love, gratitude, self-devotion, and sympathy 
would have no place, since to rise upon the downfall 
of others would be the highest ambition of all. 

But it is not so. We have as yet touchedon only one, 
and that the lower side of the question. We have been 
considering the arguments which might influence such 
men as look upon “‘right and wrong merely as matters of 
expediency as to what will best serve their own ends,” 
and have shown that even on these grounds, they must 
be honest, trustworthy, just, and to a certain extent 
regardful of others; lest, having the laws of life against 
them, they should be crushed “under the more vigdrous 
and healthy natures. 

But from the very start of life the care of our other 
selves” has been educatiug living beings in the higher 
altruistic qualities, It is the absence of this higher side 
which above all things makes the bad man or woman, for 
without it they are blind to the Whole end and object of 
our being, which consists in finding our happiness in 
others and all in God. And this can be found firmly on 
science as on religion (as indeed must be the case with all 
that is true), for upon it rests the existence and continu- 
ance of all races and species of beings from the begin- 
ning of time. Without self- preservation and the protec- 
tion of the individual, life could not exist; without self- 
sacrifice and preservation of the young, life could not con- 
tinue; and thus the actual existence of a world of living 
beings has its foundation in the service of others. It is 
when we turn from the depressing atmosphere of self to 
this higher instinct which seeks the good of all, that we 
mount from earth to heaven. 


Paymaster Rodney, of the United States Navy, has 
printed his views on postal cards as to the best way to 
stop the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few 
people. 
believes, is compound interest. Paymaster. Rodney 
seems to have overlooked the fact that most of the 
great accumulations of wealth made in the past. have 
been dissipated, that most of those that have been kept 


together, have been preserved rather by primogeni- 


ture and the like, than by the cumulative force of com- 
pound interest. Those who accumulate wealth cannot - 
transmit their ability to make money to their descend- 
ants, except in a qualified sense. Their fortunes are, 
therefore, pretty sure, sooner or later, to be disinte- 


lover of pleas- . 3 
ure or gain, or drifts into crime: Many‘of the worst, be- A 


The arch-enemy of free institutions, he .. 


e 


most noble a 


Teave. 


‘DEPARTMENT. 


WOMAN'S 


GRANDMOTHER'S WAITING. f 
Bx EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Grandmother’s face is wrinkled, 

And her eyes have grown so dim 
That she cannot read her Bible * 
„Nor follow through the hymn. s 

And her hands are often idle, 
For knitting tires them so. 
But her brain is always busy 
With thoughts of Heaven, I know. 
Grandniother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God's summons given `- 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven. 


It always thrills me strangely 
To think of her waiting there i 
At the gates of God's white city, 
With its sun on her silvery hair, 
‘Te meet her husband's kisses, 
And to hear him softly say: 
«I have waited a long time, darling, 
For this happy, happy, day!” 
Grandmdther’s waiting, waiting, 
' To hear God's summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o'er the hills to Heaven. 


I think, sometimes, as I watch her, 
That she sees them, for a smile 
Breaks over her face, as she whispers: 
“Yes, dear, in a little while.” 
Only a little more waiting 
This side of Paradise, 
And grandmother will be young again 
With her dear ones in the skies. 
f Grandmother’s waiting, waiting, 
To hear God’s summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven. 


Lilian Whiting in the Inter Ocean: Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant is a very favorite 
speaker; and no small number of people are 
evidently drawnsolely on herown account, 
for the moment her speaking is over they 
She is a strong and peculiar per- 
sonality. Certainly she has great moral 


force, a sincere devotion to noble ideals and 


a passion for humanity. And it may be 
hypercritical, it may bea defect in one’s 


-own point of view, or largeness of tolera- 
tion, to note anything in her one would 


wish were otherwise. Yet one cannot help 
regretting that her narrations of work 
among the r are invariably those in 
which she is herself the heroine. Perhaps in 
the very nature of the case this can not be 


helped. There can be no question but that 


she does remarkable and exceptionably no- 
ble and sympathetic and benevolent work. 
And she tells it simply and directly and 


without any thought of self-glory, one is 
sure. And yet—and yet—if it could be gen- 
-eralized and thrown into the region of the 


universal, how impressive and effective her 
narrations would be. There are twoof the 
generous men that have 
ever lived in Professor William T. Harris, 
LL. D., and the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. 
It has been my privilege to listen to both, 
many and many times, from platform and 
pulpit; and from the time, now more than 
ten years years ago, when I first began to 
hear Professor Harris lecture, to the pres- 
ent, I have never heard a personal, refer- 
ence in the lecture or sermon, of either 
one. So that it is possible to preach the 
gospel of humanity, and portray the impas- 
sioned love of humanity, without the per- 
sonal illustration. And in this way it isin- 
finitely more effective. But it would be 
ungrateful not to appreciate so unusual a 
woman as Mrs. Chant. 


Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill, better known 
-s Jean Kincaid,” of the. Boston Daily 
Globe, is a favorite. among Boston news- 
paper women. She graduated from Whea- 
ton seminary, Mass., and spent five years 
in teaching, meantime fitting herself for a 
professorship in botany. Her literary work 
was begun with occasional articles written 
zor the Boston Trankcript.. She next sent 
some special articles to the Globe, and soon 
ifterward was offered a regular position on 
that paper. It was accepted, and she is 
now considered one of the bright“ writers 
on the staff. It was Jean Kincaid” who 
first brought the question of a national 
flower before the public. The subject was 
started in an editorial of hers in the Sunday 
Globe, which elicited replies from the most 
prominent literary men and women in the 


country. 


There is a movement on foot to secure a 
portrait bust of Susan B. Anthony as a tes- 


timonal of the gratitude of American wom- 


en toward that earnest and devoted cham- 
pion of the equality of women. It is in- 


` tended to have this ready in time for the 


World's Fair in Chicago, where it is ex- 


> 


pected there will be a gallery of portraits 
and statues of distinguished women. An 
American woman sculptor—either Miss 
Harriet Hofmer, now in Chicago, or Miss 
Anne Whitney of Boston—-will be asked to 
execute the statue of Miss Anthony. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Mrs. Mary E. 
Holmes, Galva, Henry county, III. This 
movement was started with a subscription 
of twefity-five dollars by Miss. Frances E. 
Willard, who is responsible for the satis- 
factory use of the funds, as well as for the 
acknowledgment of the same. 


- Miss Bertha von HHlern, the artist, who 
first won fame by her efforts as a pedes- 
trian, and Miss Emma Howard Wright, 
the author, are building a summer cottage 
at Middleton, Va., uporf the site of the 
famous battle-ground of Cedar Creek. 
Miss von Hillern will fit up one portion of 
the cottage as a studio and Miss Wrignt 
another portion as a study. 


Henietta Girard, a niece of Stephen Gir- 
ard, died lately in Philadelphia of a broken 
heart. She had been defrauded of an in- 
heritance of several millions, and had lived 
for seventy-five dreary years in poverty, 
dependant upon the kindness of friends for 
a mere existence, and finally died in a gar- 
ret, without a dollar in her possession. 


Mrs. Julia J. Irvine. who obtained the 
degree of B. H. M. at Cornell University, 
and who for two years has carried on her 
work with marked distinction at Leipsig, 
has been appointed Junior Professor of 
Greek at Wellesley College. During an in- 
ter-collegiate contest Mrs. Irvine was the 
prize-winner in Greek over sixty competi- 
tors. Miss A. C. Chapin, who has occu- 
pied the position of senior Professor of 
Greek since the resignation of Miss Horton, 
will retain that chair. 


At a meeting in London under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Labouchere, Charles Brad- 
laugh made a speech from the report of 
which the following is. taken: ‘‘For him- 
self, he had spoken and written in favor of 
women’s suffrage ever since he had taken 
part in political life. It was said that if 
women had the. vote they would vote Tory. 
Were he sure of that; were it absolutely 


certain that women would cast their votes, 


if they had them, against everything he 
believed to be right and just, he held that 
would be no reason for withholding the 
suffrage from them. He had been told that 
he would himself be rejected at Northamp- 
ton if such an innovation were to be intro- 
dnced. He could only say that, even it he 
knew that the effect would be to throw 
him out of political life for good and ever, 
and his vote would determine the issue, 
that vote would be’ given in favor of 
women's suffrage. This declaration was 
received as it deserved, with loud cheers 
from his hearers of both sexes.” 


Three thousand kbp in Greece have 
petitioned the king tø allow their sex the 
same educational advantages as are enjoyed 
by his male subjects. They say: “If the 
progress of out country in Civilization re- 
mains behind the hopes and expectations 
of the government, the cause is the back- 
ward development of Grecian womanhood. 
Fit us to rear your sons and we will show 
you how much we can do for you and 
Greece.” The king has now an opportu- 
nity to show whether he is an enlightened 
monarch or somewhat of a barbarian. 
With enough of the same spirit abroad in 
the land which animates thesigners of that 
petition, Greece might yet hope to regain 
something of her ancient glory. : 


A despatch from Tripp, South Dakota, 
dated May 27, says: ‘‘Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, of New York, who in company 
with Susan B. Anthony is working in the 
interest of equal suffrage, was here to-day 
with the expectation of delivering a lecture 
this evening. On her arrival she was met by 
a delegation, mostly Russians, and told that 
they did not want to hear any woman 
preachers and she would not be allowed to 
speak in the school-house. This aroused 
the indignation of othg citizens, and they 
determined to open the school-house to her. 
The situation, however, became so threat- 
ening as evening approached, that she was 
afraid to remain in town, and departed for 
Parkston. Feeling runs very high.” Feel- 
ing ought to run high, and Miss Anthony 
should speak at Trippif the entire military 
force of the State, or even of the United 
States, is required to enforce freedom of 
speech there, against foreign 
ance. 


Miss Ada Heather-Biggs, Lady Dilke and 
Mrs. Jeune have established a series of 
“happy evenings” for the London board 
school children. These children, belonging 
to very poor famiiies, and never having a 
penny of their own wherewith to purchase 

* 
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intoler-- 


pleasure, are to be invited fortnightly to a 
comfortable room and entertained with 
games, music, magic-lantern pictures and 
amusing talks. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. I 


Tur PErrect Way. By Edward Muit- 
land and Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. New 
York: Frank F. Lovell & Co. pp. 384. 
Price, 50 cents. 
This work, one of Lovell’s Occult 

Series,” claims to represent the basic and 

secret doctrine of all the great religions of 

antiquity, Christianity included. This doc- 
trine is commonly called the Gnroxis, and 
variously entitled the Hermetic and Kab- 
balistic. The knowled8\of this secret 
doctrine these authors obtained, they say, 
“by means of the faculty which consists 
in perception and recollection of the kind 
called intuitional and psychic, and there- 
fore by the method which in all ages has 
been recognized as the means of access 
to knowledges transcendental and divine. 

“The Perfect Way,” therefore, represents 

they say first, a discovery, and next, 

a recovery.” Its purpose is to supply 

the need for “a perfect system of thought 

and life by one founded in the nature 
of existence“ The old a priori method 
is the one employed throughout. The 
book contains a vast amount of bewild- 
ering speculation and mysticism. It is 
full of fancies and assumptions that it 
would take a long time to verify, supposing 
there were any means of proving them. 
The authors say that ‘‘for all who know 
enough to be able to believe, the book con- 
stitutes of itself anabsolute confirmation of 
its own teachings, and therein of the re- 
covered Gnosis. 
on their intelligence, most thinkers will 
continue to have more confidence in the 
modern scientific method and in the ac- 
cumulated knowlettee of to-day, than in 
any so-called recovered system that be- 
longed to pre-scienfific ages. The older 
any complex theory or hypothesis is, the 
more erroneous, also, it isalmost sure to be. 

Men were not more knowing, more wise 

and more spiritual thousands of years ago 


than they are to-day, and it is as absurd. 


to go back to primitive times for a perfect 
system of philosophy as it would be to look 
back then with the expectation of finding 
the model of a perfect steam engine. Many 
people who have come to reject dogmatic 
theology as it has been preached, show a 
readiness to accept the oracular declara- 
tions of “occultism,” ‘‘theosophy,”’ etc., 
without difficulty, showing little progress 
in careful thinking and a longing to accept 
something as authoritative and final. They 
do not understand that there can be intel- 
lectual peace only at the price of intellect- 
ual deat h. 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM AND ORGANIC 
Evolution. By J. X. Bergen, Jr. and 
Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1890. pp. 242. Price, $1.25. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

The first edition of this valuable little 
work appeared in 1884 with the title, The 
Development Theory. The one which 
has been substituted in this second edition 
more clearly indicates the character of the 
treatise, which is devoted to an exposition 
of organic evolution and to a condensed 
statement of the proofs in its support. 
The question is often asked, Where can I 
get the main facts and arguments in favor 
of Darwinism in a small volume, given so 
that they can be understood by an unsci- 
entific reader?” This Primer“ comes as 
near meeting the wants of such persons as 
ask this question, as any the reviewer has 
seen. The authors, Mr. and Mrs. Bergen, 
have both had experience as teachers and 
they know how to present truths on sub- 
jects of science in a lucid manner adapted 
to average minds.-\ At the same time any 
person who is not already familiar with 
the literature of evolution, can obtain in- 
formation on the subject from this treatise 


and may find it convenient for reference.. 


It is admirably arranged for use as a text- 
book in schools. 


THE TALKING IMAGE OF Uror. By Franz 
Hartmann, .M. D. New York: F. F. 
Lovell & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


The author's name is a sufficient guar- 


anty for the tenor of this work, which is to 
some extent a satire upon those lovers of 
theosophy who misguidedly look for two 
material demonstrations of occult power. 
As published serially in Lucifer, the work 


was ¿mutilated and seemed like a satire | 


‘In spite of this reflection 


“JUNE 7; 1890. 


upon theosophists generally, which was 
far from the author's intention. : 


In THE VaLLey OF HAVvILAn. By Fred- 
erick Thicksturn Clark. New York: F. 
F. Lovell & Co. Price, 50.cents. 


This author has departed somewhat from 
the usual style of fiction in writing In the 
Valley of Havilah. The surroundings ar 
wild and rugged; yet the work reads pleas 
antly. . 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN MOVEMENT. By John, 
H. Vincent with an Intrgduction by 
President Lewis Miller. BoStou: Chau- 
-tauqua Press. 1886, pp. 308. Price $1.50. 
This volume tells all about the Chautau- 

quan movement up to the date of publica- 

tion (1886) and contains valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to methods of study. 


LivE QUESTIONS INCLUDING Our PENAL 
Machinery and Its Victims. By John 
P. Altgeld, Chicago: Donohue & Hen- 
neberry. 1890. pp. 320. 

In this volume are brought together a 
number of Judge Altgeld's addresses de- 
livered before associations, and articles, 
which have appeared in magazines and 
papers, on questions of the day.. Strikes 
and arbitration, pensions for soldiers, the 
protection of the ballot box, slave girls in 
Chicago, immigration and the eight-hour 
movement are am@ng the subjects dis- 
cussed. One half of the work, the second 
part, is devoted to a consideration of Our 
Penal Machinery and Its Victims,” to which 
the author has given much attention, and 
on which he writes instructively. Indeed 
all the essays jn this volume, show large 
acquaintance with the questions discussed, 
as well as a progressive and humanitarian 


spfrit in their treatment. 
UVOLUTION: TRUE or Farse. By C. L. 


Abbott. Waco, Texas: J. D. Shaw. 

1890. pp. 54. Price 25 cents. 

Mr .Abbott has carefully studied the 
best works on evolution, and in this pam- 
phlet he has brought together, in a con- 
densed form, some of the strong proofs of 
the theory, with numerous references to 
works from which the essay is compiled— 
those of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Hæck- 
el, Gray, Allen, Cope, Dana, Scmidt, 
Draper and others. It is a conscientbus 
piece of work, well written and arranged, 
and worthy of a large circulation. Of Mr. 
Abbott the reviewer knows nothing except 
from this little essay which prompts the 
wish that the author would write more on 
the subject which he has so thoroughly 
studied. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED: 


The following from Frank F. Lovell & 
Co., New York: i 

An Ocular DeldSion. By Frank Howard 
Howe. Price 25 éents; Our Erring Broth- 
er, or Church and Chapel. By F. W. Rob- 
inson. Price 30 cents; Kilburns. By An- 
nie Thomas; Kestell of Greystone. By Es- 
nie Stuart; The Sin of Joost Aveluigh., By 
Maarten Maartens. Price each, 50 cents. 


NEW BOOK BV G. B. ‘STEBBINS. | 


G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit, who has had 
part in the reform movements of the past 
fifty years, has just finished. a book en- 
titled: “Upward Steps of Seventy Years,” 
which is to be published by the J. W. 
Lovell Co., of New York, in September. 
It is made up of sketches of his New Eng- 
land childhood and youth in Puritan days, 
and views of the growth of reforms. and 
larger thought at a later period, beginping 
with the anti-slavery movement in Garri- 
son’s day, and taking in temperance, 
woman suffrage, etc., in all of which the 
writer had a working share. Biographic 
sketches of many gifted and true men and ` 
women among a wide range of personal 
acquaintances will be an interesting feature 
of the work. Spiritualism and psychic re- 
search—the experiences and suggestions of 
a pioneer investigator whose range of ob- 
servation has been wide—will make up the 
last chapters, closing with the religious 
outlook and coming reforms. The aim is to 
show the progress of reforms, one opening 
the way for another, all tending to better 
days to come. Many of our readers will 
want this work as Soon as it is out. 


* JUNE MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chautauquan. (Meadville, Penn.) 
The Second part of the Making of Italy, by 
Edward A. Freeman, the eminent English _ 
historian, R delightful reading. Other ar- 
ticles upon varied subjects complete the 
number 


Wide Awake. (Boston.) Short stories 


l predominate in the June issue of this 


days of early summer. The 


- The Homiletic Review. 
The leading paper of this number is enti- 


monthly and are appropriate for the warm 
New Senior 
at Andover, by Herbert D. Ward will no 
doubt be dne of the remarkable stories of 


the year. 


The Atlantic Monthly. (Boston.) Charles 
Dudley Warner's article The Novel and 
the Common School is characteristic of the 
writer, and with Hannis Taylor’s.The Na- 
tional House of „Representativ es, makes 
solid reading. NMIss Repplier gives a Short 
Defense of Villians in an amusing manner. 
Dr. Holmes discusses Book-hunger. There 
are also Fiction Poems and several short 
-(New York.) 


tled Calvinism and Fatalism, by Dr. E. F, 
Ellinwood. Social Science and the Pulpit 
isa timely discussion. 


The Popular Science Monthly. (New 
York.) Herbert Spencer, President An- 
drew D. White, and Hon. David A. Wells, 
are contributors to the June Popular Science 
Monthly. In Prof. C: H. Henderson’s 
fourth article on glass-making is told how 
the beautiful designs in engraved, etched, 
and cut-glass are produced. Other articles 
upon scientific matters. with the several 
departments, fill a most instructive issue of 
this monthly. 


The Hermetist. (Chicago.) With the 
May number this monthly is enlarged and 
altogether improved. The editor says, the 
outlook is good and calls all Altruists to 


. his aid. 
„The Statesman. 


(Chicago.) Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, Ph. D. has an article upon the 
Standard Oil Trust in the May Statesman. 
Suffrage—Can it be demanded as a Right? 
and Mental Discipline in Education are 
good articles. 


Current Literature. (New York.) A 
variety of reading is contained in the pages 
of this monthly: Under Current Literary 


‘Comment and Criticism is found what is 


wanted; General Gossips of Authors and 
Writers keep the reader informed. Choice 
verse cannot fail to please the romantic and 
poetical, and in fact all the departments are 
full of suggestive articles and notes. 


Mr. Albert Shaw, who wrote the paper 


“on Glasgow, a Study in Municipal Gov- 


ernment,” ina recent Century, will have an 
equally timely paper in the June Century 
on London Polytechnics and People’s 
Palaces.” This article will be accompan- 
ied by a frontispiece portrait of Walter 
Besant, with other portraits and illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell and others. 


NO SUICIDE AMONG SPIRITUALISTS. 


To tHE Eprror: How true it is, as 


ö remarked in THE JOURNAL recently, that 


there are few suicides among Spiritualists. 
And how true it is that they are safe from 
the demon of strong -drink so long as they 


. will heed the warnings of the spirit and. 


accept the proffered aid. Worn with over- 
work and suffering from insomnia, and 


harrassed by business difficulties that 


seemed almost insurmountable, there wat 


-a time when my mind grew to suicide, 


and I was only restrained by thoughts of the 
‘disgrace that would come to my family. 
The force of that power was so sadly 
weakenèd that I am sure my life would 
have been taken by my own hand but for 
the aid that came from the Spirit-world. 
As I was leaving the west for Washing- 
ton, one almost a' stranger to mehanded 
mea card and wished me to call on his old 
friend Capt. W. I took the card as a matter 
of courtesy, but there was no reason why 
I should make the call requested, and so I 
e no more about it. Soon after my 
arrival in Washington I incidentally, at the 
National Hotel, met and conversed for an 
hour or more ‘with a gentleman? who, as 
we separated ‘handed me card and re- 
quested a chll. He proved to be the same 
Capt. W. on whom my western friend re- 
quested me to call. I called, and on the 
table I noticed copies of THE RELIGIO- 


. PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, which led to a 


conversation on spiritual matters and toa 
callon Mrs. M. C. Levy, one of the best 
among mediums. I had been in her pres- 
ence but a few moments when she de- 
scribed one who had been very much at- 


| tached to me who passed out by her own 


— 


hands. She told me of the horrors she had 
passed through, and of the suffering she 
had endured through this great fault, 
which to her seemed to be the greatest of 
all sins. Passing into a trance, others who 
had passed out by their own hands came 


, and, one after another, gave me their ex 


‘ perience. 


One came, or seenied to com- 


peers maaan 


with a wild shriek of murder, and the me- 
dium almost returning to consciousness 
said, Did you kill this woman?“ quickly 
adding, 
come to help save you.“ 


The atmosphere seemed to be filled with 


suicide and at that first meeting, every 
spirit coming to me, excepting the spirit of 
that pure and gentle mother who always 
comes in time of- trouble, was that of a sui- 
cide. My mind was turned in other di- 
rections and I had only occasional visits 
from them afterwarg, but I can not help 
but think that I was cured by the direct 
aid of the spiritual forces. I noticed to 
those inclined to drink to excess, the 
drunkards come, through this medium 
and in like manner warn them of their 
danger. I know a professional gambler, 
as besotted a wreck as I ever knew, who 
was cured of the disease of drunkenness 
as I was cured of my trouble. He has not 
drank intoxicating liquors since his first 
visit to her. 

I know a lawyer, one of the brightest 


legal lights in the west, who went to a me- 


dium in a state bordering on the delirium 
tremens. She lifted him up and he was 
saved. Years have passed and he is as safe 
as those who, being converted, are through 
faith led into a new life. His spiritual 
energies were aroused, his surrounding 
conditions were broken and he was free 
with bands of spirits to help him. But 
the Spiritualist has this advantage over 
those who rely upon their faith to make 
them whole. He realizes that he has help 
from the Spirit-world and that it comes 
from those who know his failings, and who 
are in sympathy with him and that if he 
yu only be true to himself they can cure 

im. 

You might as well go to the bedside of 
one with a burning fever and tell him to 
get up and walk as to go to the drunken 
sot or one suffering from morbid appetites 
and at once make him clean. You may 


-arouse the spiritual energies of both and 


in time cure them, and from the hour you 
go to them they may mend, but how much 
faster they will mend if you can make 
them feel and know that there isan invin- 
cible band, the members of which will 
come at their call, standing ready to aid 
them. L. A. CLEMENTS. 


A letter from St. Louis says: The 
School of Mental Philosophy and Occult 
Science“ was organized here Feb. Ist. Its 
founders are p e who became desirous 
of studying the philosophy and science of 
Spiritualism in its higher aspects beyond 
the mere phenomena. This is a private so- 
ciety, only members and invited friends 
are admitted to the meeting; those only can 
become members who are found, upon in- 
vestigation to be of unimpeachable charac- 
ter—socially and morally as well as intel- 
lectually worthy. The society employs 
Rev. James DeBuchananne Ph. D., as lec- 
turer. The meetings are held in the par- 
lors of the lecturer every Sunday, when 
lectures upon spiritual and occult subjects 
are given; three nights in the week the so- 
ciety hold meetings for discussions on kin- 
dred subjects and the investigation of va- 
rious phenomena under the strictest test 
conditions. The lectures have been of the 
highest order; the Doctor is a thorough sci- 
entific and theological scholar and an elo- 
quent speaker; and is undoubtedly one of 
the best speakers on the liberal platform. 
Some magnificent tests have been given in 
the meetings for investigation, and alto- 
gether the society has been a grand suc- 
cess; proving that a spiritual organization 
can be made successful and at the same 
time as strict in its conditions of member- 
ship as any church organization. The so- 
ciety will probably adjourn next Sunday, 
until fall, when we shall resume, it is 
hoped with the same speaker, when we 
hope to send weekly reports to your paper. 


Dyspepsia 


Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, per- 
sistent attention and a remedy that will assist nature 
to throw off the causes and tone up the digestive 
organs till they perform their duties willingly. 
Among the agonies experienced by the dyspeptic, 
are distress before or after eating, loss of appetite, 
irregularities of the bowels, wind or gas and pain in 
the stomach, heart burn, sour stomach, eto., causing 
mental depression, nervous irritability and sleep- 
lessness. If you are discouraged be of good cheer 
and try Hood's Sarsaparilla. Ithas cured hundreds, 
it will cure you. g 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


sts. $i; six for $5. Made only by 
., Lowell, M: 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all 
C. I. HOOD 


“No she killed herself, and has 


Stomach Troubles, 


Such as indigestion and loss of appetite, are extremely com- 


r >. The functions of the stomach being weakened, the 
1 soon becomes impure, the system loses vigor, and you 
at easy prey to any prevailing epidemic. What you need 
to. ore tone to the digestive organs is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best and most economical of all blood-purifiers. 


“For several years I was troubled with; 
indigestion, accompanied with pains in my 
side. My appetite was poor, and omy heaith 
was gradually failing. Mee- : 
icine recommended to 
by my friends, did not ha 8 
the desired effect. Finally 
I was advised to use Ayer’s 

arsaparilla, and have 

one so, with,the most 
beneficial results. My ap- 
petite is now good, I am 
free from pain, and feel 
once more in good health.” 
—T. Loney, 32 Fairmount 
st., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

“About a year ago, I 
found myself in failing health. I suffered 
indescribably from stomach trouble, blood 
disorder, and various eaknesses, 


condition., 


ous than I have for many years.” — Mary 
Garland, 1407 Michigan ave., ee III. * 


Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 


Dyspepsia. 


and 
almost despaired of relief. Thinking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla might possibly benefit me, I be- 
gan taking it, and am pleased to state that a 
few bottles wrought an entire change in my 
My health has been restored by 
its use, and I feel stronger and more vigor- 


“ During the summer and fall of 1887 I suf- -` 
fered very seriously from dyspepsia. Know- 
ing the high standard of Afer’s medicines, I 
decided to try what Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla could do for 
me. It has helped me 
wonderfully. . I regard the 
Sarsaparilla as invaluable 
in such cases.“ James R. 
Williams, Delana, III. 


greatly afflicted with indi- 
gestion, and suffered from 
eadache and terrible 
pains in my stomach. I 
consulted a physician, who · 
prescribed various reme- . 
dies, but all to no purpose. I became worse 
instead of better, and was compelled to give 


the satisfaction of knowing that my health 
was improving. After taking two bottles of 
this medicine, I was able to resume work. 
My appetite returned, my food digested well, 
I was free from headache, and to-day I am 
as well as ever.” — P. Dubé, Holyoke, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell; Mass. Sold by all Treeni 


Price $1. Six bottles, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Fhe humble receive advantage. the Self 
Lh o loss’ = ge — will 


(UN) well 


„cen. 


it will pay you to t use 
E 


BEWARE OF 


ty e cake in yout next house-cleant 


IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. 
what you ordered, 


THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
For Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ut sold 


for 25 cen: 
BY ALL DRUGG 


sun Gir PIL LES, silt "RHEUM 
Bor ts Randolph ae, U th Dragons ana mena 80 ERE ODD 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


ONE OF THE GREAT FIVE. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake Clty 
and San Francisco. 


Midway between Denver and San Fraricisco;8 700 
miles from eithèr. Destined to become one offthe 
great commercial centers. 


Business Opportunities 


are large in Real Estate, Investments, 8 and 10 per 
cent Mortgages, Iron, Coal and Silver Mining, Woolen 
Mills, Glass Works, Paper Mills, Chemical Works, 
Mineral Paint, Natural Gas, Oll, Potteries, Slate, 
Asphaltum, Stone Quarries, Boot and Shoe tories, 
and Wholesale houses, all lines. Our people as- 
a ee e ca amd aleo buy the grandest 
ombine pleasure NVES 0 

business unities and come to Salt Lake City this 
summer. 1 frei e Special 2 0 


desired, mailed free. Address, 
REALE ESTATE XCHANGE, Sai Lake 
City, Utah. a 


WANTED- BY A CULTIVATED GENTLEMAN, 
a congenial conjugal partner who has means to 
extend business. Address, SERVAS FELIZ, Bor 

219, Chicago. 


gend back such oe and eee nen having just 


“About a year ago I was - 


up work. A friend finally advised me to try a. 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla. I purchased a bottle, 
took it according to directions, and soon had. 


ENOCE MORAG a TYS SONS co., NEW TORE. * 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE I! 


Fortunes are made every day in the boomiiig 
towns along 1 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 


Cheap Lands and Homes in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 

yan tg acres splendid bottom, upland, timber, and 
stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 

FARMERS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny Sou where blizzards and ice-clad plains 


are unknown 
HE QUEE N & CRE PENT ROUTE IS 
um mnes the . NA TI to 
d Quickest Line NNW ORLEANS 

1103 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest ar e JACKSONVILLE, FLA 

For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and full 
partt loui address D. G. EDWAEDS, Gen. Pass. 
an 


Queen aud ‘Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


=A Good Working Genera, 

WANTE Agent in each county to csn- 
m vass and secure agents pli 

Ae ee de CHILD'S, S LIFE E OF CHE CHRIST” 
k iit TRE yon St roa ise inea ther ling to d 


— Y F 5 aiats i 


— 


e 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


FRENZIED SPIRITS. 
1 N Br En Roop TUTTLE. 


f . Crazed by het sad desertion 
i i The poet Shelly's wife, 
Failing to woo him homeward 
Ended her love-wrecked life. 
Wich desperate gndeavor 
A pallid peace she found 
For her o er- toxtured body: 
Her soul—that was ret drowned. 


- And I have sometimes wondered 
If souls are not insane 
Who fly to God's high country 
in agonies of pain, 
IL know denth cannot blind one 
From sensing deathly wrong, 
And sometimes ghost avengers 


Le a ; Are merciless and strong. 


May be I wrong the lady 
Who took her own young life; 

Whose dreamy poet husband 
Espoused another wife; 

But when he drowned, as she had, 
Struggling with waters rife, 

I fear she must have been there— 
His frenzied spirit wife, 


— HEIGHTS, O. 


BAR HARBOR. 
From this fair home behold on either side 
The restful mountains and the restless sea: 
So the warm sheltering walls of life divide § 
Time and its tides from still eternity. 


1 
Look on the waves: their stormy voices teach 
That not on earth may toil and struggle cease. 


Look on the mountains; better far than speech 


Their silent promise of eternal peace. 
—HoLMEs in June Atlantic. 


The New York Psychical Society” 
seems to be prospering. A report from 
the secretary, for which THE JOURNAL has 
not space in full, says: 

“The evening of the 28th ult. was a 


great occasion in the history of this society, 
and its meeting, held at 510 Sixth avenue, 


has been the most largely attended of any 


at 
ar 
na 


since its inception. Mr. J. F. Snipes, who 
filled his usual position of president, 
seemed to have caught the spiritual ardor 
and fire of the occasion. There were many 
-&presentative Spiritualists, and a host of 
the. rank and file that filled every seat, 
‘choked up the aisles, and extended ‘out 
into the corridors.” . 

Among the speakers was Mrs. Maud 
Lord-Drake who always interests an audi- 


ence. 


L. A. Clement has the thanks of TIE 
JOURNAL for a fine cabinet photograph of 
himself, whieh has been added to the large 
collection in this office. 


eesti t week THE JOURNAL will publish a 


. om 


` ster from Hon. A. B. Richmond concern- 
ag the Slate-Writing tests“ which were 
written up in the issue for May 24th. 


Mrs. R. S. Lillie lectures in Worcester, 
Mass., the first three Sundays of June. 
She then comes west to fill a date at South 
Haven, Mich., on the 22nd, and at Sturgis 
the 29th. 


The Harmonial Society of Sturgis will 
hold their thirty-second anniversary, June 
27, 28 and 29. Mrs. R. S. Lillie, of Boston, 
has been engaged as one of the speakers. 
Other good speakers will be in attendance, 
also. 


Dr. J. K. Bailey, since his last report, 
has given public and parlor lectures and 
sances, us follows: At North McGregor, Ia., 
pril 20th; at Monona, la., May Ist to Gth, 
nclusive; at Randalia, Ia., the lith; at 
ndependeuce, Ia., 13th; at Winthrop, la., 


7 48th; at Manchester, Ia., 20th; at Maquo- 


ceta, Ia., 25th; at Mendota, IIi., 
ress him: Box 123, Scranton, Pa. 


A Spiritualist Camp meeting will be held 
wo miles west of Montpelier, Ind., on the 
t. W., C. and L. R. R., at the celebrated 
ustic, commencing June 13th, and lasting 
n days. The various phases of medium- 
hip and speaking will be among the inter- 
ting and instructive features of the meet- 
ngs. Lena Bible, who is an able and elo- 
uent speaker, is announced as the lecturer, 


It is related that Thomas Carlyle, while 
na visit to the provost of Kircaldy, a 
/worthy elder who c . family wor- 
ship, was one mornMg invited by the pro- 
vost to take the reading, and he. would of- 
fer up the prayer himself afterward. Car- 
lyle, by accident, opened the Bible at the 
first chapter of the book of Job. He be- 
gan to read this slowly and intelligently, 
pausing after some clause, as if to meditate 
on the circumstances-and take in the whole 
meaning. On he went, the servants wond- 
ering, the provost ‘‘dumfoondert.” Yet no 


20th. Ad- 


one dare to interrupt the sage, as his face 
was getting all aglow. The time passed on. 
and yet he was only heating to his work. 
After finishing the whole forty-two chap- 
ters, he queitly closed the Bible, and re- 
marked: That is a marvelous, life-like 
drama, only to be appreciated when read 
right through.” Carlyle used to wonder 
that the invitation was not repeated. 


Hon. Joel Moody of Mound City, Kansas, 
was in town last week. Mr. Moody will 
be remembered by older readers as the 
author of that unique book Science of Eril, 
which created considerable sensation some 
fifteen years ago. He also wrote Junius 
Unmasked, Finding that literature and 
philosophy would not support a family, 
Mr. Moody returned to hjs profession, the 
law, at which he has made a fine success. 
He is now one ot the most influential mem- 
bers of the Kansas Senate, a regent of the 
State University, and is doing much for the 
educational interests of Kansas. He grad- 
uated from the Michigan University in the 
class of 1858. His futher was one of the 
pioneer settlers in northern Illinois. 


Lookout Mountain'camp meeting is the 
first large camp in the field this season with 
its annual announcement. The manage- 
ment announces a programme beginning on 
July 5th and ending on Sunday, August 
Z3ist. Among the speakers and mediums 
under engagement are Geo. P. Fuller, Mrs. 
A. M. Glading, Mrs. Helen Stuart Rich- 
ings, Dr. Samuel Watson, Dr. Geo. A. 
Fuller, Mr. W. A. Mansfield and others. 
The camp is situated on the most desirable 
part of Lookout Mountain amid the finest 
scenery and with mineral springs of rare 
medicinal value. As a summer resort, es- 
pecially for Southern people, it has no 
superior. Full particulars may be had by 
addressing the efficient secretary, Dr. Geo. 
A. Fuller, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


as a5 


To cure falaria, Liver ¢ Sick Headache, Conantin 
ziver e eee ake take 18 safe 
remedy, 


BILE BEANS Ë 


aon mes are ny oat pesara t: unt 9 
nt: 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. ` 


KISSING A 20; P2 


size of this a Tn 
cents (coppers or ota. vai FOF 


F. SMITH & CO. 
Makers of -Bio Beans. St. Louis, Mo. 


GARFIELD TEA b er rende 


Free samples at all drugglsts or 319 W. 45th St., N. * 


Money- |4 


A pocket full of money amounts to little 
after health is gone. To enjoy life, a good 
appetite, sound digestion and elastic limbs, 
take Tutt’s Pills. Th 
will be happy; if rich, you can enjoy 
money. They dispel Pod low pene ued tive 
buoyancy to mind and 


commendation: . 


W. I. Blair, Danville, Va., says: “I have 
Das suffered from To r of the Liver and 
Dyspepsia, and have tried_ almost every- 
thing, but never derived halfthe benefit that 
I have had from Tutt's Pills. I recommend 
them to all that are : afflicted with Dyspepsia 
and Sick Headache.” 


Tutt's Liver Pills 


GIVE GOOD DIGESTION. 


„ Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad: 
Adress on receipt of a To stamp 


“LORD & THOMAS, 

s NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

5 45 RANDOLPH STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


en, if you are poor, — i 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


POZZONIS 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Cives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


mesg THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
Seca HARNESS MFG. 2. — 


For 16 Years have sold 


at wholeenie prices, saving J 
them the dealers profit. Ship 
anywhere for examination be- 
fore buying. Pa 9 freight ch'g'g 

3 satisfacto ryt ry. e Oats h nanea 

T 2 years. nges ata! 
Fre = Ada dres W.B. TE 
Sec ., Elkhart, In 


PLAYS E 


Dlaiogues, Tableanx, Speake: 
School Clube Parlor. Best out. 41. 
logue free. T. . DENISON.Chicago 


One person in each locnlity can 


a good-sized bag of gold at work 

‘ foru us during the pet ſe va months. 

Some earn a daz Qind up- 

N wards, and all get 1 wages No 

one can fail who follows our di- 

A rections. All is new, plain and 

easy. Experience not necessary 

Capital not required, we mart 

1755 Either sex, young or old 

$ You can hve at home, giving 

work al) your time or spare time 

Ew ont: One person has earned 4 
9 S000 during past few months; 

you can do as weli No room to 5 
pee here. buli — and information mailed FREE to 
ho write uat once Bener not delay if you want work at 

zar edar re o — Prt a sum of mo: 

runs & Co. Maina. 


LANTERN 
a LAN 10 SLIDES 


Bible View: 86 ictures . eee ses Tõe. 
Nie D = r s Ze. 
Neted laces, . 25 


Mixcellancous, 0 s 

lsckville Fun, se 
Send one cent for complete list of slides. This outfit 

is well suited fora parior entertainment. The pictures 

are of a class never before offered in ‘anything but s Dut high 
priced outfits, Send us $2.50 and we will f 

Putitas stated 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 


@6 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. iLL. 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 


A new Invention for making 
Coffee or Tea better 


` fin 
ticle ts just what you need. 
‘Sent by mail upon receipt of 2 cts. 
PRAIRIE. Cl GITY, NOVELTY co 
eg 
gy, h 
o p e — . I LL. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Spirit Worker in inthe Home Circle, 


HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. ` 


Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Psychic’ Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F. C. A., 
Of London, England. 


A limited supply of tbis new and interesting book 
i3 now offered the American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work at a 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. 

The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type with 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 


81 .50—a very low figure. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THER GREAT 


SPIRITUAL iDEN 


MRS. SPENCE’S’ / 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS 


“ Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 


tive and Negative Powders’’—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis., and so says everybody. 

Buy the Positives for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES far Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis. Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fever. 

eae postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


MBDIUMSHIP. 
= ee 
CHAPTER OF KRXPEHRRIBNCES, 


. 
` 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. * 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship tlustra by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 


. Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. it is 


valuable to all, and especially to the Christian who 
would know the true philosophy of a change of 
heart.” It ought to be largely circulated asa tract 
by Spiritualists. 


Price, & per hundred; $3.50 for 50; 81 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. . 


D. D.. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Within the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of t. 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
| given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, süper-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The priee put on it is 
less than value, but Mrs. Home is desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading tn America; 
hence the book will be sold at a low ` 

Price, . 00? Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journal 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 


For sale. wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ASK FOR THEM. 


TAKE NONE BUT THEM. 


See name “EVER READY” on back of each Stay, 


i an ee THE BEST DRESS STAY ON THE MARKET. 
$ PERSPJRATION PROOF, PLIABLE, EASILY ADJUSTED. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING co. 


aero Sale by all Jobbers and Retailers. 


2 
= 


WEILL NOT CUT 


THROUGH. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


2 — 1 


— 


WE THE BUILDERS OF OURSELVES. 


To Tae Eprror: In taking an out- 
ward view, the law of the survival of 
the fittest seems to prevail. But when 
we take a more analyzed view we 

realize that we have all to do in making 
our condition or fitness. Nature's or God's 
laws do not discriminate against any of 
the human family. All are free and at liberty 
to compete for the highest prizes or gifts of 
nature and inspirational growth. But we 
must fit and prepare ourselves and become 
receptive to the higher seeds of inspiration 
to develope in us. No one can receive 
higher thoughts or inspirations than he has 
qualifications and fitness for; soit becomes 


— 


very apparent that we are the architects! or 


builders of ourselves in conquering and 
eliminating from ourselves all the evilsand 
: lower passions of our nature, and cultivat- 
A ing a nobler sentiment and a higher practi- 
cal life: and thus we put ourselves among 
the survivals of the fittest or more progress- 
: ive of the brotherhood of mankind. These 
— f sentiments will hold good in all conditions 
of life, intellectually, socially, morally and 
financially. Dutton MADDEN. 
ScHUYLKILL, Pa. 


Wenner 


The disposition of mankind, whether as 
rulers or as fellow-citizens, to impose their 
own opinions and inclinations as a rule of 
conduct on others is so energetically sup- 
ported by some of the best and by some of 
the worst feelings incident to human nature, 
that it is rarely ever kept under restraint 
‘ by anything but want of power; and, as the 

power is not declining, but growing, unless 


astronger barrier of moral conviction can 


be raised against the mischief, we must 
expect, in the present circumstances of the 
world, to see it increase.—J. Stuart Mill, in 
“On Liberty.” 


ə 


An impressive incident occurred years ago 
in Hartford. The man who related it was 
so profoundly impressed with the reality of 
a supra-mortal meeting and recognition 
that he never forgot it. He is still living 
in a western state. On this occasion he 
was a watcher at the bedside of a dying 
man—a printer. He wasa very pratical, 
hard-headed man and one of the last to be 
given to fancıes. For half an hour, he 
said, the dying man had been sinking. 
The breathing, growing more labored, be- 
game slower and fainter. The watcher 
thought the man was dead, when suddenly 
his eyes opened with a glad look of wonder 
and joyful recognition; he threw up his 
arms as in an embrace and his whole face was 
illuminated as he rapturously exclaimed: 
„Why, mother!“ The same instant he fell 
back dead. Nothing will ever convince 
me, said the watcher, relating the occur- 
rence years afterward, that that man didn't 
actually see his mother then and there.“ 
Detroit Journal. : 


Salt rheum, with its intense itching and burning 
is cured hy Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
formerly severe sufferers have reason to thank 
“the peculiar medicine“ for cures effected. 


y Beecham’s Pills cure billious and nervous ills. 


Boils, carbuncles, and eruptions of all kinds are 
nature’s efforts to throw off poison from the blood. 
‘The result may be accomplished much more effect- 
ually, as well as agreeably, through the proper 
excretory channels, by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, > 


For restoring the color, thickening the growth, 
and beautifying the hair, and for preventing bald- 
ness, Hall’s Hair Renewer is unsurpassed. 


Very few people know how to buy goods to the 
best advantage. It is generally known that it is 
better to buy direct from the manufacturer when 
possible, and if manufacturers would sel! directly 
to consumers at same prices dealers have to pay, 

. there would be a great saving to the consumer. Ta 
most lines of business the dealer is protected by 
. the manufacturer, and is allowed a special dis- 
count which the party who uses the goods cannot 
et. The Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manu- 
acturing Company, of Elkhart, Indiana, has been 
‘selling to the consumer at dealer's prices for six- 
teen years. 
and if what you order of them is not satisfactory 
they agree to pay all freight charges. If you need 
anything in their line send for a catalogue. 


‘ PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE ON 
THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


One of the important questions considered by 
travelers, is that relating to meals. The particu- 
lar attention of the traveling public is called to 
the elegant Pullman Dining Cars now in operation 

on the Union Pacific System. 

The new service between Kansas City and Den- 
veron the Kansas City and Denver Vestibuled 
Limited, which has recently been ‘inaugurated, to- 
gether with the already established service be- 

: . tween Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Denver, on 
trains Nos. 5. and 6. The Denver Limited” and 
between Council Bluffs and Portland, on trains 
Nos. 1, and 2 “The Overland Flyer” make the 
Union Pacific the most prominent Dining Car line 
west of the Missouri river. Meals not surpassed 
by any first-class hotel, are served at the low price 
of 75 cents each. For any information relative to 
the Union Pacific, addres E. L. Lomax, Gen’) Pas- 
senger Agent, OMAHA, Neb, 


Many who were 


This is an old and reliable company, 


— 


N . SALT LAKE O TD. 
“The special attention of our readers is invited 


to the advertisement cisewhere of the Real Estate 
exchange of Salt Lake City, Utah, calling attention 
to its attractions as a summer and health resort, 
and a rapidly rising metropolis. It is a foregone 
conclusion that Salt Lake City is to become one of 
the chain of mighty cities between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and the inflow of our best Ameri- 
ean citizens in late years has made of it a delight- 
ful home city. The devolopment of Salt Lake City 
must be wonderfully rapid from this time on. 
Write to the Real Estate Exchange, Salt Lake City, 
for illustrated pamphlets, summer tourist rates, 
ete. l } z 


i * 
BURLINGTON ROUTE. = 
‘Bor One Nieut CHICAGO To DENVER. 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 p. m. next day. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, 
making as quick time as those of any other road, 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Atchison, Kansas City, Houston, and all 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. i 


THR 


Watseka Wonder 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. W. STEVENS. 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand stil! continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending, in sume respect, all other recorded 
cases Of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be khewn as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of tiction. 

8 


A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT 18 UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotyne plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by laid paper covers of the 
newest patterns. t 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MART REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical nu- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 


francy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 


dition. Thetwo narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. — 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. ö 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and 
Chicago. 


retail, by JNo.C. BUNDY, | Address, 


A DESIRABLE PREMIUM !| TA MAN 


THE ORIGINAL 


Webster's 
Unabridged 
Dictionary 
The Religio-Philosophicat Jornal 


The most valuable book 
ever offered at the price. 


Bound in either fall Sheep or half Morocco—Fall 
Standard size, 11 inches long, 8 inches Wide, 5 inches 
ck. 


“Containing abeut 100,000 words, over 440 cubic 
inches of paper, and nearly 300,000 square inches of 
printed surface.”’ . 


The history of this book is as follows: Under the 
copyright law of the United States an author obtains 
a copyright for twenty-eight years and a renewal for 
a further period of fourteen years. This edition 
was copyrighted in 1847, and the copyright therefore 
expired in 1889. 


The astounding improvements in bookmaking, 
cheapening the manufacture and increasing the 
power of production, makes it possible to reproduce 
this book now at a price which brings it within the 
reach of everybody. . 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL who will send us 

ONE new yearly subscriber and $5.00 will receive a 
copy of the Loomis Edition of. the original WEB- 
STER'S UNABRIDGED, as above described, by ex- 
press, free of charge. Thus our subscribers can se- 
cure this valuable book for $2.50, 


Any person sending us %5.00 will receive a copy of 
the JOURNAL one year (price, $2.50) and one copy of 
the Dictionary, delivered free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of THREE NEW 
YEARLY subscribers and $7.50 will receive one copy 
of the Dictionary by express, free of charge. 


Any person sending us the -ames of twenty three-: 
months trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will 


receive a copy of the Dictionary, free of charge. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure copies of 
the Dictionary under one or all of the foregoing of- 
fers, but each proposal must be treated as indepen- 
dent and distinct; there can be no modification of 
the terms. Great care should be had in writing 
names and addresses 80 plainly that no mistake will 
occur. 


The demand for this book will in part be realized 
when we state that three of the largest printing 
houses in Chicago are running night and day on it; 
one house being under bonds to turn out Twelve kun- 
dred copies every day for one year; and that the pub- 
lisher of this edition expects to sell more than one 
million copies before next Christmas. It should how- 
ever be distinctly understood that this and all other 
low-priced editions of Webster's Diction: are not 
so complete as is the edition which sells for $10.00. 
The latter contains a supplement, engravings, etc., 
still protected by copyright; but for all ordinary uses 
—even for the average printing Office, tha Loomis 
edition is sufficient, and is of course a marvel of 
cheapness and utility. 


_ While we will send the book bound in either sheep 
or half-morocco, as desired, we recommend the 
latter style of binding as likely to give the best satis- 


f:xction. 


Remit by P. O. Money order, Postal note or Ex- 
press order, Registered letter, or draft on Chicago or 


New York. Do not send checks on local bank. 


JOHN O. BUNDY, 
Chicago, Dil. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tu COUN. 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP 
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SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAI. 
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CAGO, 
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, oraddres 
K. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Geri Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


To Those who “Do Not Care 
a Religious Paper.“ e 

Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friend}y, to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth 
righteousness and love in the world?— 
One. that does not fill its space witl 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip 
ture texts, but does give-every week 3% 
columns of fresh and rational reading; 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


UNITY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, ` 
SENIOR EDITOR, — 

CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 
m ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from five. 

. @ifferent religious organizations. 9, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

® 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


EVERY WOMAN who values her health, nher 
happiness, the welfare and the life of her child 
should 
book, 


sess and read a copy of our grand 
ATERNITY, by Mrs. P. B. SAUR, : 
This book contains neariy 
eight hundred pages x 
twenty long chapters, treat- 
ing intelligently all the dis- 
eases and conditions 1 


Do You Appreci- 
ate the Fact that 


re Ə book of e kind. 
Well-known Indy’ physician, 
weil-known 
who knows the needs of 
women, and ects their 
wants. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. its 
weight in geld to any 
woman, says one M. D. Sample pages and descrip- 
tive circular sent free. Book sent postpaid on roceips 
of $2.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Insel 
ligent Ladies desired to act as agents, to whom 
liberal terms will be en. 35.06 p. 
$100.00 per month can be easily made. One h 
naa mada oret eroare act e Bell partie: 
this b : enge no 8 
ulars sent free. Address IMPERIAL PUBLIGEING 
OO.. 130 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. ee 
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THREE GIFTS. 
@ BY LYDIA R. CHASE. 


mea subject to improvise, 
\ tenderly solemn and mystic rhyme, 
at in the deeps of my soul may chime 
t- distant bell under moonlit skies; 
Soft and low 
Sweet and slow 
love-song sung in the summer-time. 


e me a musical instrument 
And Ill try if the harmonies divine, 
“hat used to playon this heart of mine 
come back to me by the way they went. | 
Toil and woe 
Bade them go 
È leave me alone in love’s banishment. 


ve me a canvass on which to paint 
-A picture to hang in my inner shrine, 
That when I ask of the Source Divine 
ue grave sweet face of my Patron Saint, 
Fullof love, 
May approve 7 
rith, pitying smile, of my soul's complaint. 


ive mea spirit to understand 
The hidden meaning and purpose of love; 
The inspiration that comes to solve 
l taws that are writ by the Master hand: 
i Give to me 
Gifts but three 
-nd I-II tell how the Universe is planned. 


„ 


CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT. 


To THE Eprron:—I saw an article in 
aE JOURNAL of May 17th, by Samuel 
Ishe, Secertary of the Phy chical Society 
Jew York City. It was part of an ad- 

ss delivered by Mrs. Maud Lord Drake 
core the society in regard to the higher 
‘svelopement or the true Spiritualism. Her 
ddress has the ring of the true Spiritualist 
it, and I wish all Spiritualists would 
ead it candidly and be benefitted by the 
ruths contained therein. We need the 
urch of the Spirit for those who feel 
nd know that there is a satisfying portion 
the true Spiritualism. At present there 
no church or organization where those 
who are spiritually unfolded can Sud a 
10me or have fellowship with kindred 
nds. I believe that the Church of the 
rit is “axnecessity and is being evolved 
Just such minds. The church may not 

| pear soon, but I believe it will be estab- 
ished in the course of a few years. I do 
10t believe the Spiritualists will ever organ- 
ize, as they are too indifferent and do not 
appreciate the advantage they have over 
the orthodox creeds, which if rightly ap- 
plied would organize the true church. A 


‘great many of us Spiritualists abhor the 


word church. There is nothing horrible 
about the word, neither is there in thé word 
Bible or God. A great many of us are too 


faszidious, I think, about the use of those 
words. I have read articles where it stated 


‘hat,such a society was opened by an in- 
ation by the chaplain. Why not have 
ed the plain or common word prayer? 
Je who has put his hands to the plow 
ice and then turned back is not worthy 
be called one of God’s children.” If we 
ould use the common words instead of the 
‘First Great Cause,” ‘‘The infinite Good,” 
etc., when we refer to the Deity, the people 
who are orthodox would have more respect 
for us. The fact is there are a number of 
us who are ashamed to have our philosophy 
looked on as a religion, when to a great 
many it is a religion as it satisfies and is 
Let us live up to all the 
light we receive from the other side so that 

our “‘lives can be read by all men.” 

Cas. F. WATERS. 
WESTERVILLE, Neb. 


J. G. Patton writes: I am more than 
pleased with THE JOURNAL. The bold 
and courageous stand it has taken in the 
interest of truth and a higher standard of 
Spiritualism meets with my cordial ap- 
proval. I have faith and confidence in 
what I read in your paper, for I know that 
every article must pass in front of your 
critical eye before it is deemed worthy of 
an insertion in your valuable paper. I 
would as soon think of cutting off my 
three meals a day as depriving myself of 
che great pleasure of reading THE JOUR- 
NAL once a week. : 


> A lady writes: What you have been to 
me, “I and my Father” alone know., You 
same to me at a time—as I now under- 
stand,—whén the invisible helpers had 


` dulled my senses in order that I might 


keep my reason and live. To me, there is 
nothing in life, now; to compare with this 
beautiful teaching, and anything that 
could sustain one when separated from 
everything worth the living this life for, like 
shis harmonial philosophy,” which I have 
learned about through your columns. It 
is the forcible manner, the intensely moral 


a 
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and scientific basis upon which you stand, 

that made it possible for you to help me. 

And now in conclusion let me freight this 
letter with deepest gratitude to you, for 
showing me where to find the secret balm 
for a wounded soul. 


Stanley mentions an incident that oc- 
curred when he and his comrades were in 
an African forest starving with no prospect 
ot succor: We were sitting conversing about 
our prospects, discussing the probabilities 
of our couriers reaching some settlement 
on this day, or the next, and the time it 
would take them to return; and they desired 
to know whether in my previous African 
experience I had encountered anything so 
grievous as this. No; not quite so bad as 
this,” I replied. “We have suffered, but 
not such an extremity as this. Those nine 
days on the way to Ituru were wretched. 
On our flight from Bumbire we certain- 
ly suffered much hunger, and also while 
floating down the Congo to trace its course 
our condition was to be pitied; we have 


‘had alittle of something, and at least large 


hopes, and if they die where are we? The 
age of miracles is past, it is said, but why 
should they be. Moses drew water from 
the rock of Horeb for the thirsty Israelites; 
of water we have enough and to spare. 
Elijah was fed by ravens at the brook of 
Cherith, but there is not a raven in all this 
forest. Christ was ministered unto by an- 
gels. I wonder if any one will minister 
unto us. Just then there was a sound as 
of alarge bird whirring through the air. 
Little Randy, my fox-terrior, lifted up a 
foot and gazed inquiringly. We turned 
our heads tp see, and that second the bird 
dropped eath the jaws of Randy who 
snapped at the prize and held it fast in a 
vise as of iron. There, boys,” I said, 
‘truly the gods are gracious. The age of 
miracles is not past,” and my comrades 
were seen gazing in delighted surprise at 
the bird which was a fine, fat guinea-fowl. 


STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF 


Witches, Wizards, and. Witchcraft; Tabie Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 

Forms. Spirit Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred tn Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31, 1848, to the Present Time. 


BY 


N. B. WOLFE, M.D. € 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of over 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully illuminated in gold. 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made uncer most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stands before the world, asking no favor but a read- 
ing no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death is a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People. all 
should be interested in knowing what It portends—of 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” 

Price, $2.25. 

Eor pale; wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


GUIDE-POSTS 
IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARELLA MARTIN? 


The nuthor says: “As a firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean, I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair.” 


Price 25 cents. 
rick eee wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 
of Children, by Dr. C. 8. Lozier, late Dean of the New 
York Medical College, for Women, etc. 

The difficulty has been not to find what to say, but 


to decide what to omit. It is belle health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pre- 


‘paratory and preventive training, rather than a 


course of remedies, medications and drugs. 
Price, $1.00. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
hicago. 


` 


“WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE 
THE PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN 
PARK ON JUNE 1, 1890, TO 650 A LOT OR $2,000 
A BLOCK. 


The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 a block. 


The reason for this advance is because arrange- 
ments have been made to build thirty fine residences, 
all of pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This 
contract includes the extension of the city water 
mains to the edge of Manhattan Park and brings it 


at once into active building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID 
TRANSIT the overhead electric system), and the 
owners of the new electric lines being principal 
owners in Manhattan Park, it will get rapid transit 


as soon as the line can be constructed. 


We destre every one who wants a profitable invest- 
ment to get some gf this property before the ad- 
vance. The terms of sale are one-third cash, and 
the balance in one and two years, equal payments, 
at seven per cent. interest per annum; but in order 


to give every one an opportunity to purchase some 


of this property before the advance, we will make |, 


special terms of payments until June Ist, upon ap- f 


plicatton in person or by mall. Write early, as the 
best selections are going fast. This property will 


double in value tn Jess than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if 


you want easier terms. 


HARD & M’GLBABS, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real 
estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


A RICH TEXAS INVESTMENT. 


The Future Great Seaport, 


CORPUS CHRISTI = 


The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (5,000 population, 
two railroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas 
Pass, the coming deep-water port of the West Gulf 
coast, is west of Omaha in longitude, 1,000 miles 
nearer the heart of the Northwest than New York is, 
and will recetve the vast commerce of more than one 
million squaré miles area, embracing the most rapidly 
developing portion of the United States and Mexico, 
already containing more than 15,000,000 of ' popula- 
tion. 

Government work now in progress to deepen the 
bar. 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the 
midst of the most fertile land in America, and with 
the unequaled death rate from disease, among whites; 
of only eight per thousand. 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical 
Association of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing ibdus- 
tries; tanneries, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen milis and dressed beef. The Port Argnsas 
Company, made up principally of New York and 
Denver gentlemen, Owns a large bogy of land, and 
will Offer attractive Inducements to productive ig- 
dustries. 

This is believed to be the most S com- 
bination of advantages to be found in America to- 
day. CORPUS CHRISTI will be one of the GREAT 
seaports, a great railroad focus, and a famous health 
resort summer and winter. Thermometer never 
above 92 in the greatest heat. 


RIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company, $5,000,000 
capital, in large or small amounts, from 8100 up to 
$50,000. Real estate security for more than double 
the value. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THE PORT ARANSAS COMPANY, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 
BUYNOW in the early stages of the big boom. 
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Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is 
MORE MONEY to be MADE at it than at anything else. 


“12 ARTICLES ON POULTRY RAISING,” by FANNIE ’ 
FIELD, will give you all the pointers you neéd to- 


MAKE A SUCCESS of the business, In these Articles 
she gives you a thorough insight into the SUCCESS- 
FUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. 

DON’T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents. 


l DANIEL ' AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


A Grand Opportunity 1 


ONLY $I.50 


For the Peerless Atlas of the World and 
The Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


Asa concise and intelligent epitome of the world 
the Peerless Atlas is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 


TO-DAY! 


It has handsomely colored County Maps of all the 
States and Territories, with a number of double page 
maps to represent the most important States. 


All countries on the face of the earth are shown, 
and all large cities of the world, the important towns 
and most of the villages of the United States are 
given; also the latest Railroad Maps. 

The great mass of information contained in: the 
Descriptive and Historical pages of the Peerless 
Atlas constitutes a whole library in itself. 


Size—Open, 14 by 22 inches; closed, 14 by 11 inches, 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The Weekly Times 


Contains the best and most complete details of each 
day’s history of the world, and is devoted to the 
interests of Democracy and of the great Northwest. 
THE TIMES alone, $1.00 a year, postage prepaid. 


Address: THE CHICAGO TIMES CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR GIRLS. 


Health and ~ Hygiene for 


Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. n. Shepherd, 227 
pages. Illustrated, extra cloth. Price, only $1.00 
postpaid. Address, DANIEL AMBROSE, ’ 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, Aberdeen, 
Dakota, offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
gages, Electricand Gas Bonds, Bank and other divid- 
end paying stocks. Address us for particulars. . 
Eastern office, 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANT 


Ladies or Gents. 


Old reliable house 
AGE NT Valuable bl Seng r Rae 
chance. F. M. Brooks, retary, retary, 821 Broadway, N. T. 


LADY Eee 


1 — 1 kee hon- 


PRIVATE ase T. FOR THE SURE 11 
Csnee TN —— Hits 


and Tumors CURED : no knife. 
book free. Drs. Gaatiany & Boen, 
Ho. 163 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, Q 


MPENI ee 


GILES B. STEBBINS’ WORKS. 


IALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology 
lifts him to immortality.” 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, well condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in N eld of reform, and an earnest, 
consistent Spiritualist. out his ample store of 
experience and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. The 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

“It alms to state Materialism fairly, and to hold it 


as fragmentary and inconsequent; to give a wide 


range of anctent and modern proof of the higher as- 
pects of the God idea in history. The closing chapter, 
on) Jntuttion, given some remarkable facts.’ Detroit 


t and 
„ cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 5 
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CURRENT OPINIONS. 


Dr. W. P. Patton, Editor of The Her- 
metist and President of the Hermetic Pub. 
Co. of Chicago, writes; “Tne JOURNAL in 
its new shape and dregs is simply immense. 
It is so much boettef every way than the 
larger page.“ j 

Dr. Atice B. Srockuam of Chicago, one 
of the most successful authors and pub- 
lishers in the city, whose book, Tokology, 
has reached the enormous sale of 100,000 

copies in a few years, sends in a list of 
names of distinguished friends in foreign 
countries with whom she has been in cor- 
respondence for years, and by whom she 
was entertained on her late extended trav- 
els, and adds: 

Tk RELIGIO-PHILOSOPIICAL JOURNAL 
in its new dress is a great improvement. 
May it grow from better to best, in which 
the good will replace the evil. 


* 


Mr. HEN RW C. Yarcer, President of an 
immense flouring establishment at Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. says: “Your new dress is a 
grand success. God speed your holy work. 
With best wishes I remain your. Methodist 
brother. 


Hon. Jon x JENKINS, connected with the 
Nebraska Bureau of Labor ane Industrial 
Statistics, writes: 


DEAR SIR AND COMRADE: I have taken 
your paper for some years, and in no in- 
stance have J found a copy that was not 
worth the whole amount of the yearly sub- 

_ scription, and as long as its policy is con- 
tinued as marked out by the past, just ‘so 
long will I remain a subseriber. I remit 

2.50 for advance subscription. 


L. Dr. S. T. Suddick, a valued contributor, 
writes: 8 

Dear Str: You ask subscribers how 
they like THe JOURNAL in its pew dress. 
I like it. and I don't like it. Now I want 

to read it and lend it, as issued, and I want 
to fasten it in my binder (for which please 
find 75 cents inclosed), and keep it. Some 
persons will forget what these borrowed 
numbers have taught them, and go back 
to their wallow;” others will subscribe for 
themselves. Thousands of copies are loaned 
and re-loaned, read and re-read, until they 
are worn out. Now they, will be read by 
the family of the subscriber and then fast- 
ened in their pretty binders and laid away. 
A number of persons have been led to seek, 
and have found the light through the me- 
dium of numbers of TIE Journan I have 
loaned them, and you have gotten many 
subscribers thereby. S. T. Suppick. 

CUBA. Mo. 


Subscribers should be careful and not 
loan consecutive numbers of the paper to 
persons able to pay forit. With some peo- 


ple, well able to subscribe, the habit of bor- 


rowing becomes chronic. It is like the 
practice of riding on a pass, indulged in a 
few times the thing becomes a disease and 
people will put themselves to no end of 
trouble to be ‘‘deadheads.” While there 
are thousands of aged, infirm and poverty- 
stricken people to whom the publisher would 
be glad to give the paper—to many of wham 
he does give it—he has no faith that the 
paper will benefit any able bodied individ- 
ual who habitually reads it without paying 
for it. It does him no good and tends to 
cripple the paper. Five cents a week is a 
small sum, and a person able to work 
should be ashamed to say he cannot afford 
this outlay to feed his intellect and spirit. 
A slight investigation will usually disclose 
extravagances in such a person which, 
‘in a year, eat up many times the priçe 
of a newspaper. It is true as this 1 5 
scriber writes, thousands of copies are 
loaned and re-lonned, rend and re-read.” 
No class of papers suffer from this as do 
those in the field of Turk JOURNAL. A 
thing worth reading is worth paying 
for, and those able to do it should. Dr. 
Suddick and all other thoughtful readers— 
and THE JOURNAL has few others—will 
find that bound volumes of the paper are 
standard authority—valuable as reference 
ud for re-reading year after year. 


The Fastest Vestilbule Train between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 

The Chicago & Alton R. R. has established a 
new through line via Kansas City & Union R'y, 
and hag placedAn service five magnificent Pullman 
Vestibule Trains between Chicago and Denver. 
These new trains will be composed of Smoking 
Cars, Day Cars, Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chair 
Cars, free of charge, Pullman Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars, The entire trains, including Dining 
Car, will run through from Chicago to Denver 
without change. This will positively be the fastest 
train run between Chicago and Denver, and the 
only line using the celebrated Hitchcock Reclining 
Chairs. For further information call at city ticket 
office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 
graphic narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
family life, extending over a riod of twent 
years, by Morell Theobald, F. . A. Price, $1.50, 
postage 10 cents 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
To THE Eprror:— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have Deen erma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their Ex- 
press and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
fammation, allays pain, cures wind colic. Ben 
bottle 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of ex- 
perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with the 
medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced to 75 cents, and is extensively called for 
and read, , 


The History of Christianity is out in a new edi- 
tion, price, $1.50. The works of Edward Gibbon are 
classed with standard works, and should be in the 
library of all thoughtful readers. We are prepared 
to fill any and all orders, 


Heaven Revised is a narative of personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told ina most interesting aud 
delightful manner, and will please all who peruse 
it. Now is the time to order. Price, 25 cents. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets, If a man 
die, shall he liye again? A lecture deliverd in San 
Francisco, June, 1887; price, 5 cents; and A De- 
fense of Modern Spiritualism, price 2 cents, are 
in great demand. Prof. Wallace believes that a 
superior intelligence is necessury to account for 
man, and anything from his pen on this subject is 
always interesting. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, em- 
bracing the following important subjects: The 
Summerland; the True Spiritualist; the Responsi- 
bility of Mediums; Denton and Darwinism; What 
is Magnetisin and Electricity? ete. A\vast amount 
of reading for only ten cents. Three copies sent to 
one address, 25 cents. ' 


THR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pamphlet form, price 15 cents. i 
For sale, wnolesale and retall, by JNO, C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. $ 


TIR PIONBRERS 
OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
thani the one which now links their names, lives and 

abors. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE MISSING LINK 
IN MODERN 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY A. LEAH UNDERHILL—(Of the Fox Family.) 

The author says: It is not that the history of 
Spiritual Manifestations in this century and country 
has not agdin and again been written that I deem it a 
duty to give this history to the world; but it happens 
that nobody else possesses—both in vivid personal 
recollections and in stores of documentary material 
—the means and the data necessary for the task of 
giving a correct account of the Initiation of the 
movement known as modern Spiritualism. 

One volume, crown 8vo., cloth extra, with steel 
portraits of the Fox Family, and other illustrations. 

Price, $2.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
hicago. : 


THREE PLANS OF SALVATION. 


Proved by Selections from the New Testament 
without Comment; also selections from the same 
work on several important subjects. 


A better knowledge of some of the teachings of the 
New Testament can be obtained from this little 
work in one hour than in years by the ordinary 
method of reading the Scriptures. 

Price, 10 cents; postage 2 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ` 


Å 


aasa GIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, . 


ROOKS. 


SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science. 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis- 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


ith 
™ CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST - 
upon application. 


JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


‘TS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


—OR,— 


The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM. DENTON, 
Author of “Our Planet,” “Soul of Things,” Etc. 


This is a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomely illustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural origin; yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, because 
it leaves out the spiritual causes which have been 
the most potent concerned in his production. It is 
scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man’s origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years. 

Price, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


DBRATH, 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure princtples of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for 81. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL CURLUSE: 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What ts a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Soctal Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Fails to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Union. 


OPINIONS. 


W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harper's Monthly: Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter’s 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous and earnest.” 

Congregationalist: Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advar d Uni- 
tarians, agree with him. Yet he is so plainly vwsirous 
of finding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical believers 
hardly will object to his spirit.“ 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL: A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophic and re- 
Hgious position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion of humanity. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent those 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste, and it is 
not strange therefore that he fails to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr. Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefiy through the 
interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.” 


Cloth, 332 pages. Price, $1.50. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JohN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT. 
jà 


This is founded upon Revelations 12: 7-9, and will 
be found interesting. Price, 10 cents. i 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


| Chicago. 


L 
AR 
LIGHT OF KC 
OR 


The Science of The Soul and 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY AN INITIATE. 


Finely Illustrated with Eight Full-pag 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere com 
tion, but thoroughly original. j 

It is believed to contain information upon the r 
vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that ca 
be obtained elsewhere. 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite 
teries of man upon every plane of his existe 
both here and hereafter, in such plain, simple 
guage that a chiid can almost understand it. 

The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology a 
revealed and explained for thc 
affirmed, since the days of Egypti: 

An effort is made to show that the Scic.. 

Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin m, 
teries which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE 
LIFE. : 

The following are among the claims made for t) 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual investigator this book-is ind 
pensible. $ 

To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond a 
earthly price, and will prove a real truth, “a guid 
philosopher and friend.” 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key f- 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a divine revel 
tion of Science.” 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


“A noble, philosophical and instructive work 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. : . 


“A work of remarkable ability and interest.“ 
J. R. Buchanan. i 


“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly im 
esting work........ It 1s more clear and intelligi 
taan any otber work on like subjects.” Mr. J. 

orse. 


. 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT or EGYPT a. 
covers the ing of a new sect in Occultis) 


which will op the on Western Occuitis 
the subtle delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarn: 
¢ion.”"—New York Times. + * 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide atte ae 
that class of scholars interested in 

and occult forces. But it is written in such | 
simple style as to be within the easy comp: 

. . . Of any cultivated scholarly render. 

cago Daily Inter Ocean. 


“However recondite bis book the author ce 
presents a theory of first causes which is well 
to challenge the thoughtful reader’s attention an. 
excite much reflection. Hartford Daily Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint. 
this is a remarkable production The philosophy 
of the book is, perhaps, as profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and 80 far reaching in its scope as to take 
in about all that relates to the divine ego-man in its 
manifold relations to time and eternity—the pany 
prenent and future.! —The Daily Tribune (Salt Lake 

y). : 


“This work, the result of years of research and 
study, will undoubtedly create a profound -sensatio: 
throughout the philosophic world.“ -The Detroit 
Commerctal Advertiser. s , 


“Itisan Occult work but not a Theosophical one 
ae 00 It is a book dntirely new in its scope, and musi 
excite wide attention.”—The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interesting and very ably 
written, and it comes at an opportune time to elitm- 
inate from the “Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 
and other unphilosophical superstitions of the other- 
Wise ponutitul structure of Theosophy.” Kansas 

eraà. : 


„What will particularly commend the book to many 
in this country is that it is the first successful at- 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain 
clear to any one not a special student, and that it I: 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.“ San Fray 
cisco Chronicle. 3 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manu- 
factured for this special purpose, with illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, $3.00. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY. 
Chicago. 


THE VOICES. | 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


tur VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangeable anc 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. i 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds 
their word, and proves by numerous passages fr 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeat 
by ‘Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount C 
vary! , a 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER.enforces the idea that: 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, els 
pray for effects, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled steel- 
engraving of the author from a recdnt photog 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful t: 
paper, bound in beveled boards. ' 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


) AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


the Chicago Post-oftice as Second-class 
er. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
e Copy, I Vea cece cece eens $2.50 
e Copy, 6 Monthhs . 1.25 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


SONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tne 
URNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
tiption should give notice to that effect, other- 
se the publisher will consider it their wish to 
ve it continued. 


AITTANCES.—Should be made by Post- oſſice 


oney Order, Express Company Money Order, 
segistered Letter, or draft on cither Chicago or 
f „ New York. ‘ 
Ind Checks on Local Banks 


. ers and communications should be ad- 
eased, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 


Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


‘ord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
(ph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
E. to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


RST PAGE. — Topies of the Times. 
COND PAGE. — Objective Phenomena. Editorials. 


IRD PAGE. Did Spirit Moses Kennedy Manifest 
in England? 


JRTH PAGE.—Violation of a Postal Law. The 
Units and the Aggregate. The Original Package 
Decision. The Suppression of a Book. 


Editorial Notes. 


TH PAGE.—The Functions of Government. 
Christian Science. Mental Telegraphy. 


Š JENTH PAGE.- Organization. A City and a 
Soul: A Story of Chicago. 


HTH PAGE.—A City and a Soul (Continued). 


NTH PAGE.—Double Consciousness. Moral 
Teachings of Science. 


NTH PAGE.— Woman's Departmènt: Book Re- 
vir. New Books Received. New Book by G. 
dins. June Magazines Received. 


H PAGE.—No Suicide Among Spiritual- 
Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


+H PAGE.—Frenzied Spirits. Miscellaneous 


ay 


ertisements 

‘EENTH PAGE.—We the Builders of Our- 
= Alves. Advertisements. 
OURTEENTH PAGE.—Three Gifts. Church of 
the Spirit. Advertisements. 

TETEENTH PAGE.—Current Opinions. Book 

Advertisements. 
SIXTEENTH PAGE.—The Publisher. How the 


. Dictionary Takes on Inspection. Let it Become 


Contagious. Advertisements. 


j © © THE PUBLISHER. 


“BLESSED BE DRUDGERY.” 


Did you ever grow sore at heart and 
tired of body over the dreary drudgery of 
veryday life? Of course you have if you 
mount to anything. 
‘ond enraptured before some magnificent 


rk of art, or sat spell-bound listening to- 
Patti; a Booth, or a Barrett; or lain hid-. 


Jen away in some nook with a good book, 
»blivious to all else but the wonderful art 


nd depth of insight and expression of: 


your author,—when thus filled with the en- 


joyment of the hour did it ever cross your; 


mind that behind all that splendid cre: Lion, 


£ the head and heart were years of drudg- fe 
~v? Indeed, that drudgery is always be- 


the scenes of good work in every de- 
yartment of life? Sometimes when one 
zrows weak of spirit through over-work 
and anxicty, one repines at drudgery; but 
ne never does when healthy in mind and 
rong of body and filled with moral en- 
nusiasm. Even when physically on the 
-erge of bankruptcy, to him who knows 
w to make a proper draft on the great 
rchical bank there are always resources 
1iscommand. There is no such thing 
oxhausting God's bank; its doors are 
er closed, neither night nor day, to him 
has learned the way; and the way 
‘not be marked by any theological 


m sure most of you were pleased with 


2 JOURNAL of last week. I have heard 


4 TH PAGE.—Why Men do Not Attend Church. 


When you have 


oLIGIO-rHiLOSOPHICGAL ouo- 


privately from many critical friends who 


Were delighted with if. You know it looked 


well; you know it contained a large amount 
of exceptionally fine matter; but you don’t 
know the drudgery it represented. I do, 
but I don't repine at it—leastwise I don't 
now; but I tell you what, I did have “a 
time of it” for a few days. I’ve known 
people who thought it must be jolly fun, 
this building of a newspaper. Well, then 
I must have had fun last week; for beside 
superintending the innumerable details of 
putting on the new dress and changing the 
form, working printers all night and at the 
last keeping my worthy and willing asso- 
ciate editor up until four o'clock in the 
morning. arranging the matter in the forms, 


I had personally to dictate answers to nu-. 


merous anxious correspondents, to look out 
for hot boxes,“ and to keep the ‘‘wheels 
greased,” - that is very expensive you know 
on a paper car. But the most trying task 
I had was to keep my editor-in-chief up to 
his work. The fact is, I have always had 
more trouble to manage him than anybody 
else; he has been a source of constant care 
to me for about forty-nine years. Last 
week when I had loaded him up with 
rather more than I thought even he ought 
to carry, his wife came down with a robust 
attack of diphtheria. Now some of you 
know that although he has been married 
almost twenty-eight years, he is very, very 
fond of that wife. So when the terrible 
fever sent her pulse up to 1034°, and the 
dangerous false membrane pre-empted her 
throat, he insisted on nursing her ‘‘all by 
himself.” The medicine was given to the 
minute; and the alcohol baths and rub- 
bing which he dealt out. were a plague to 
the disease—as well as to the patient, 
maybe. But with the skill of the doctor— 


‘who, by the way, was a woman—and his 


obstinate persistence, the dear wife aided 
by a good constitution, went through the 
ordeal and is now nearly recovered. Well. 
you can imagine how I had to put the 
spurs into that editor to make him write 
editorials under those circumstances; and 
when it came to writing the publisher's 
column,—which I now confess he did— 
with his wife lying in another room and 
the climax of her disease not reached—I 
tell you I just had to “lift him,” as the 
boys say. So, between all these little ex- 
periences I had about as much drudgery 
as one man can consume in a week and not 
induce ‘‘the biues“ or the dyspepsia. I 
think I should have got under control of 
one or the other of these demons one night, 
had not by some strange co-incidence W. 
C. Gannett's golden sermon, ‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,” come down off the book-shelf 
and @nsconced itself on my library table. 


| How it got there I don't know—though I 


guess it was carelessness on somebody's 
part—but I picked it up and, blessed be 
Gannett! in five minutes I felt refreshed 
and ready to buckle down to drudgery 


-again. 


Now I havn't given you this glimpse be- 
hind the scenes just to amuse you. If only 
you can get a little bit of good out of it all, 
if only it makes one of. you carry your 
drudgery with more courage and a lighter 


‘heart I shall be glad. 


But all this talk is not business. How 
wy names did you send in for sample 
copies of the paper last week? How many 
subscribers did you secure—yearly subscrib- 
ers, especially? One.“ “Three.” Five.“ 
None. didn't try, though I fully in- 
tended to.” These are the answers that 
come over the telepathic line. Did you re- 
mit your arrearages for THE JOURNAL and 
renew- for another: year? Tes.“ “No.” 
“It was not convenient.“ ‘I didn't think 
there was need of any special hurry.” 
“The fact is, this paying fora newspaper 
is less easy for me than someother things.” 
“Yes! I sent in my dues for three years, 
and five new snbscribers; and I am never 
going to get behind again.” These an- 
swers come in, some by my secret psycho- 
phonic relays, some by the U. S. mail, and 
some through the interposition of that fa- 
mous office cat who did such effective ser- 


vice last year in India and the Himalayas 
when I was gunning for Mahatmas. 


There isn't one of you who really loves 
the work of THE JOURNAL and truly de- 
sires to help hold up my hands and to keep 


me saying ‘‘blessed be drudgery,” not one 
of you but can do something to increase 


the circulation of the paper and add to the 
interest and value of its columns. Try it! 


THE JOURNAL will continue to improve 
in appearance and contents if you will all 
help me ever so little to do the drudgery. 
Think what glorious and everlasting fruit 
will result from such work! Don’t you 
want to meet people here and in the great 
hereafter and have them thank you for 
first calling their attention to THE JOUR- 
NAL, and to say to you with tears of joy 
that it brought them tu know themselves 
and to know of the life ahead, and. made 
them better fitted to face the struggles of 
this world and to enter the next? Of course 
you do! Then make the effort. Make it 
right away! 


Tne JOURNAL is $2,50 a year, less than 
five cents a week; by the single copy, five 
cents. 

I will send five copies one year for. $10, to 
five addresses whether they be old or new 
subcribers, or part ofeach. I want to hear 
from every one of you in some way before 
the 4th day of July; and whatever good 
things you feel to say, or unpleasant ones 
either, don't fail to get out of my debt, if 
you owe me, and put me in yours. Don't 
fail to let me see the color of your money 
as well as of your feelings—and I will then 
be a happy, happy publisher. 


LET IT BECOME CONTAGIOUS. 
$100 For THE LITERARY BUREAU. 


Mr. W. F. Aldrich, of Alabama, who is 
noted for benevolence and his wise philan- 
thropic work, and who, supported and en- 
couraged by his estimable wife, has large 
plans for the future advancement of 
knowledge and justice, sends the publisher 
$50 to be used in the dissemination of lib- 
eral literature. l 


HOW THE DICTIONARY TAKES ON 
INSPECTION. 


It is universally conceded when a New 
Englander is satisfied with a financial trans- 
action that it is a safe investment for 
anybody. From among the reports received 
after a sight of the Dictionary advertised 
on another page, the following are given as 
examples: 


Dictionary received to-night. Iam much 
pleased and intend to drive around with it 
and try to obtain subscribers for THE JOUR- 
NAL. Yours truly, 

. G. NYE. 


WEyMOUTH, Mass, May 19. 


I made a call with the Dictionary on Mrs. 
E. J. Harding, of South Weymouth: She 
was pleased with it and paid me $5, which 
I forward. Send her THE JOURNAL one 
year and a copy of the Dictionary. 

A. G. NYE. 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 
“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for Tue JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name of 
the paper in full gilt, will be furnished sub- 
scribers for seventy-five cents, which is fifty 
cents less than retail price. They will be 
supplied to none but subcribers at the re- 
duced price. At the end of the year the 
numbers ‘can be removed, if desired, and 
the binder is ready for the next year, and 
as good as new; or the volumes can be left 
in the covers and put upon the library 
shelf, and another binder procured. Every 
number has articles of. permanent value 
as good years hence as during the week of 
issue. 

“The world is growing better,” writes a 


Georgia editor. A man who has owed us 
$7 for seven years came in yesterday and 


setitled at the rate of 15 ‘cents. on | 
A man out West has ordered: fifty: Taek 
numbers of the paper at 5 centa each, ‘and. 1 8 
the Town Council has remitted our laat 
year’s tax. It is not a bad wokld, after all.“ 
—Atlanta Constitution. i 


Here is a breezy letter which comes to 
the, publisher with all the refreshing in- 
fluence of a June zephyr! wafted over 
flower-covered fields. Publishers of liberal- 
thought journals and workers in partially 
developed fields need more such richly 
laden, strength-givitig breezes. Let others wd 
be filled with zeal and an uncontrollable - 
impulse to imitate these two generous men: 

Dear Mn. Pusiisuer: The new JOUR- 
NAL has come; and with it comes the new 
hope of the world. It is beautiful; fra- 
grant as a bed of violets, and sweet as a 
first found sweetheart. I love it. I like, 
especially, the publisher’s department. It 
is crisp and chatty. It is Bundy; when 
off editorial duty. It is not sent-imental; 
but after the cents. That's what I like. It 
deals with the ‘‘bread and butter“ side, 
without which neither the publisher, nor 
his workers, nor his paper-maker can live. 
I want to found a Fund—a Subscription 
Fund—to send TIE JOURNAL to the poor, 
the infirm and the forgotten. I do this 
under one condition, that you make this 
a heading for others to join in the good 
work. I want to see, how many Spiritual- 
ists are of the ‘earth earthy:” and not 


mere sentimentalists. Inclosed find my check 
Sor $50. M. C. 
PaRKERSBURG, West Va. 


‘SEECEY. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. - Endorsed by the. 
heads of the Great Universities as the Songer 
Purest and most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream Bak- 
ing Powder does not contain Amonia, Lime or Alum. 
Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE ‘BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. 
` The Most RELIABLE FOOD 
nts Al 
DCE S EAN 
8 Food, adapted to the 


‘weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Fampniet free. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every labe}). Palmer, Masa 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality.“ Ete. 


HOD 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pages, in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages in bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural : 
science is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of dally 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism is a natural science, and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it Is out- 
side of nature, Is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in his preface: “ The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question.. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book on the subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Since hypnotism has been successfully used to cure 
the opium and tobacco habit, it is suggested that it be 
tried upon the original packages in Iowa. 


A great labor demonstration was made on June 7th, 
in Hyde Park, London, at which, dispatches state, 
40,000 men were in the procession, that marched to 
the Park, where 200,000 more had assembled to take 
part inthe meeting. Sir Wilfred Lawson, John Burns, 
the labor agitator, and Michael Davitt were among the 
speakers. 


The Philanthropist: The passage by the Legislature 
of this State [New York] and the approval by the 
Governer, of a law providing for eight women inspec- 
tors, of factories and shops wherein women and girls 
are employed, is timely, and will be a valuable and 
much needed additional safeguard for dependent and 


often greatly exposed and abused women and girls. 


It is certainly the right and duty of the parent to 
` .e@deate the child, but when the parent neglects this 
duty, it is the right and the duty of the state to inter- 
vene. Every American citizen should be able to speak 
and write English—the language of the country; this 
is indispensable to the performance of the duties of 
citizenship. The Bennett law is right. Will the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin, irrespective of political parties, 
stand by the American principle of the right of the 
state to see that their children are instructed in the 
language of the country? 


Knowledge for May has an article by the editor on 
the great bright streaks that radiate from some of 
the craters of the moon. Reasons are given for the 
view that -the surface of the moon is covered with 
snow or ice, and hence the unchanging color so com- 
monly reported by observers. The polar caps like 
those seen in Mars may have extended toward the 
equator, and there met; and the great whiteness of the 
higher portions may thus be accounted for, while the 
darker color of lower levels may be due to the mixt- 
ure of rock, débris and moving snow and ice. These 
views are given rather as suggestions, however, than 
as definitely formed convictions. 


The English farmers seems ready to join the move- 
ment for church disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone has 
already declared that he is willing to see the Scotch 


Kirk go and probably as soon as he sees a public senti- 


ment in England strong enough to warrant it, he will 
give his influence in favor of disestablishment of the 
English Church. Mr. Gladstone, who fifty years ago 
was the rising hope of the stern and unbending 
tories,” and who, although now a free-trader, opposed 
‘the movement which, headed by Cobden, resulted in 
: the overthrow of the English protective system, has 
. shown great flexibility and wonderful adaptability to 
- changed and changing conditions. One cannot help 
_ wishing that he would complete his remarkable politi- 
cal record by leading successfully a movement for 
church disestablishment and at the same time for the 
abolition of the House of Lords which has never done 
anything but oppose popular reform. 


Bismarck has talked very freely since his retire- 
ment, referring often to his grievances, relating rem- 
iniscences, and discussing socialism, and German af- 
fairs generally. To a Frenchman he talked recently of 
the foily of an alliance with Russia against Germany; 
if Russia and France destroyed Germany, he said, 
Russia would next destroy France; the only bulwark 
between the Czar and western Europe is Germany. To 
the Russian he declared that he had always been op- 
posed to war with Russia; Germany does not want to 
extend her frontiers to include the Baltic provinces, 
nor does Russia want east Prussia, and so on. The 
papers stated recently that Bismarck had compared 
the Emperor with an untrained hound, who must nose 
everything in order to learn what it is, and that the 
ex-chancellor was ordered by an imperial message to 
stop talking so much to the newspapers. Bismarck 
is getting to be so garrulous in his old age and his dis- 
position to air his grievances, and to discuss European 
affairs, the policy of the German Empire especially, 
is so strong, that he may yet become a victim of his 
own repressive laws. 


If it be true, as the Hartford Courant announces, 
that a method of converting heat directly into elec- 
tricity has been discovered or invented, the inventor 
—H. B. Cox a young man from Maine who is said to 
be only twenty-eight years old—has accomplished 
what inventors in the field of electricity have been 
trying to do in vain for many years. The discovery, 
if it is as represented, is one of the most important of 
the age. According to the Comuni, by an apparatus 
too simple to be called a machine, heat is changed to 
electricity as simply as water is converted into steam. 
No boiler, engine or dynamo is needed. A company 
with a large capital has been formed to manufacture 
and introduce the apparatus, by which it is claimed 


that electricity will be cheaper than steam-power | 


which it must soon supersede. It is now suggested 
that if Mr. Cox can reconvert the electricity into 
heat after conveying it forty miles or more by under- 
ground wires from the coal-mines, where fuel is 
cheap, he will give us an ideal heat for domestic pur- 
poses, solve the smoke, soot, and ash nuisances, and 
earn honors and gratitude from the civilized world.” 
It is impossible to estimate the far-reaching results of 
such a discovery as the one announced and of others 
in the field of electricity, to which it must lead. 


Christian Scientists in convention in New York a 
few days ago received a letter from the head teacher 


of Christian Science, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, of Bos- 
ton who wrote in substance as follows: When I gave 


a reception to you in Boston at our last meeting, it 
was to give to the students the privilege of speaking 
a few words to their teacher. Afterward in the con- 
vention there was an opportunity given for asking me 
questions, and I regretted that no questions were 
asked. I rejoiced at the prosperity of all the students. 
It was very kind to try your own wings and escape 
from the mother nest. But if you take my advice you 
will disorganize the-National Christian Science Asso- 
ciation, and each one of you return to his place of resi- 
dence to work out for yourself and others the sublime 
ends of life. Give time for self-examination and cor- 
rect the appetites, envious speaking and all other 
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abominable things that make a lie. Then you giv 
the world a benefit and become teachers.” Mrs. Eddy’s 
letter caused considerable consternation in the con- 
vention. By recommendation of the officers the con- 
vention was disbanded, or it resolved into a voluntary 
assembly of Christians, and, in conformity with Mrs. 
Eddy’s letter, resolutions were adopted which ‘‘knocked 
the printed afternoon programme endwise,” and pro-. 
vided for a convention to be held three years hence. 


When Chauncy M. Depew was in Chicago recently, 
seventy-five pretty girls, all dressed in white frocks 
and each carrying in her hand a bouquet of . 
called upon him and asked him to be their godfauner 
in a charity entertainment to be given the next even- 
ing. One of the little maidens stepped forward, and 
handing the orator a bouquet, said: ‘Mr. Depew, I 
suppose you are wondering what we are all here for, 
and I'll be frank and tell you. We've always heard 
you were the very nicest man in the world, and we 
wanted to see just what you looked like. We be 
brought you a bouquet, and want you to tell the 
York folks that the flowers on the Western pri 
are prettier than their hot-house plants, and that 
cago girls haven't such big feet. The flowers are fi 
Cinderella, who is going to take the stage at the Auo 
torium the night after you get through with it. And 
we want you to be our godfather and railroad us 
through to success. We havea godmother, you know, 
and oh! Mr. Depew, if you will act as godfather we 
will all tell our fathers, when you are nominated for 
President of the United States, to vote for you.” Mr. 
Depew was delighted and made a very happy speech. 
expressing regret that an engagement would prevent 
his accepting the invitation. He was almost covered 
with the bouquets that were thrown in showers about 
him. l 


Lilian Whiting in a letter to the Inter-Ocean, thus 
refers to Mrs. Piper, a Boston medium: Last autumn 
the London Psychical Society sent for her to come there 
for six weeks, offering to pay all the expenses of her- 
self and an attendant, both in ocean passages and dur- 
ing her stay, and to pay her also $6 a day for two 
daily sittings, She accepted the offer, and the results 
have far exceeded even the expectations of the most 
credulous. Her stay was much prolonged, but sb 
has now returned, and the authentic narration of mar 
of these tests would simply be in the line of tl 
marvelous, unless the hearer accepted the explanatic 
of the spiritualistic philosopher. There are yc 
these which no theory of mind-reading or telepath, 
will cover. I have myself experimentally studied Mrs 
Piper’s wonderful. powers in several sittings with he 
Predictions for the future, which seemed dÉ the tin 
most improbable, have been fulfilled; events depen 
ing wholly on circumstances and the action of perso 
wholly outside the sphere of my own will or intentioꝛ 
I was told yesterday by a member of Mrs. Pipe 
family that as a child she exhibited this strange pov 
and would announce that a certain person was soo: 
die, or something of that kind, which no one had: 
reason to suppose, and the prediction would be 
filled. There is a vast amount of both truth 
trickery in this debatable land, but in the case of 
Piper there appears probably the most remar 
medium of the age. 


HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 

ividual inherits the traits of his race, his 
id his family. A nation inherits the traits 
ational character. Anything worthy to be 
psychology of nations does not yet exist. 


l orians have not failed td notice the essential 
: sity of the character of a nation through all the 
eriods of its history. Cæsar, in describing the Gauls, 
sed language which describes nearly as well the 
‘rench of this century. One sentence from his Com- 

-ntartes will suffice: ‘‘The Gauls,” he says, have 

love of revolution. Theyallow themselves to be 

` by false reports into acts they afterward regret, 

into decisions on the most important events. 
ey are depressed by reverses. They are as ready 
go to war without cause as they are weak and pow- 

‘less in the hour of defeat.” . 

Thus, heredity is seen to be a law of conservation. 
And yet it is only under this law that development 
and progress are possible. Changes in environment 
—climate, soil, and food, etc. — must produce changes, 
however slight, in the organism. Offspring cannot be 
wholly like both parents. The law of heredity, by 
which paternal and maternal characteristics are 
united, necessitates „variations from both the father 
and mother. Variations occúr which, because their 
antecedents are not known, are called ‘‘spontaneous.” 
The newer modifications are necessarily fluctuating, 

ecause not fully correlated with the reproductive sys- 

Ad only when they are sustained from without 

's well as within, can they acquire stability and take 

heir place among the conservative inheritances. ‘<Na- 

ure”.is more subject to heredity than is character, 

because more firmly established. But in time edu- 
‘ation becomes habit, predisposition, ‘‘nature.” 

There are in operation so many laws, known or 

known, and there are so many subtle relgtions, so 
_tervening causes, that an approximate resem- 

+ only of offspring to parents is possible, while 
are oceasionally in some respects, striking dis- 
zarities. If heredity is studied without congider- 

, fully the conditions and circumstances which mod- 
~y and neutralize inheritance, the results of the in- 
vestigation will be one-sided, the conclusions falla- 

cious, and the results without practical value. 

Notwithstanding heredity, the lower forms of life 
are subject: to continual modifications due to causes 

but little understood. Many of these madifications, 
W transmission are slowly incorporated into the con- 
stitution of the species. But man is susceptible of 
immensely greater mental and moral modification. 
He is born in a social medium in which are registered 
the accumulated results of centuries of labor—lan- 
guage, knowledge, beliefs, institutions, literature, 
customs, conventionalities, etc. —which determine 
his action not less, perhaps more, than heredity. The 
‘more he advances, the more complex becomes this 
social medium, pressing upon him continually and in 
a thousand ways. ‘‘Education, after centuries of 
fort, as Ribot observes, ‘‘has made us what we are.” 

The Greeks, pre-eminently the intellectual aristoc- 
tacy of the ancient world, retrograded; and the most 
ulightened nation of to-day, whose progenitors a few 


mdred years ago were savages, owe but little, if 


ything, to that nation by direct inheritance. But 
10 can estimate the educational value of Greek 
terature, to the study of which was due largely the 
avival of learning, and which profoundly influences 
he thought of to-day? 
The knowledge now possessed in regard to the law 
‘heredity? were it diffused, would probably contrib- 
2 something to prevent the transmission of physical, 
tal. and moral deformities and weaknesses, but 
ep-rooted prejudices, time-honored customs and 
ary superstitions are obstacles to the practical ap- 
ation, as well as to the diffusion of this knowl- 
e, not to be overcome at once. 
Jarwin in the Descent of Man, says, with much truth: 
an might by selection do something not only. for the 
ily constitution and frame of his offspring, but for 
intellectual and moral qualities. Both sexes 
to refrain from marriage, if in any marked de- 
inferior in body or mind; but such hopes are 
.an and will never be even partially realized 
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until the laws of inheritance are thoroughly known. 
All do good service who aid toward this end. When 
the principles of breeding and of inheritance are better 
understood, we shall not hear ignorant members of our 
legislature rejecting with scorn a plan for ascertaining 
by an easy method whether or not 9 
marriages are injurious to man.“ 

Yet the improvement of men certainly cannot be 
effected by methods, in all respects, like those em- 
ployed to change animals in adaptation to man’s neces- 
sities or tastes. The variety which man has carefully 
bred for his own purposes, if returnéd to a state of 
nature, would perish, or by reversional heredity go 
back to-the original type. And only a race of slaves 
would submit to the control of another class of men for 
improvement by selection; and the more they were 
improved, the more slavish they would become, and 
the greater their need of constant care. The views of 
those who claim that the improvement of the race by 
heredity is as feasible as the improvement of our 
domestic animals” need considerable revision. The 
improvement of the animals, it should be remembered, 
consists in modifications adapting them to our uses. 
So men can be, have been, changed, but only by de- 
grading them—making them slaves. When men and 
women shall have the knowledge and judgment to 
make voluntarily such selections as are the most con- 
ducive to health and to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, great results will come therefrom. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS. 


The Methodist Record remarks that the season in 
which revivals are usually held is about over, —a state- 
ment made evident by the heat of last week. How is 
it, if revivals are what orthodox Christians, the Meth- 
‘odist especially have claimed, namely: outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit, supernatural and direct, that they do 
not occur in the summer? Is there periodicity in the 
operations of divine power on the heartsof men? And 


are cold weather, closed doors, and the presence of a 


“revivalist” necessary conditions for the special mani- 
festation of such divine power“ as is exhibited dur- 
ing the excitement of revivals? Is it not about time 
to stop referring to religious rewvals in the old way, 
and to.recognize the fact that they are just as natural 
as the excitement of a political campaign? The relig- 
ious nature of men and women is aroused by methods 
as well understood by revivalists as the methods of a 
political campaign are understood by political leaders. 
The clergy used to claim that they were ‘‘called” by 
God to preach, or to change from one church to an- 
other. This claim, in the old sense, is about obsolete. 
It is time the old superstition about religious reviv- 
als gave way to rational views in regard to these emo- 
tional excitements. Emerson says that the Americans 
cant beyond all other nations. Certainly this cant in 
regard to God’s special, periodical intervention to con- 
vert ‘‘sinners” ought to cease. Some of the ministers 
and church leaders have been led by the unsatisfactory 
results to discourage the employment of ‘‘evangelists” 
and the method of making accessions to the churches, 
by getting up” revivals. They complain that con- 
versions by such means do not improve, but lower the 
quality of the membership, intellectually, socially and 
morally. It could hardly be otherwise considering 
the class of people most liable, in these days to ‘‘get 
religion” during revivals. Many orthodox people 
see now what Theodore Parker was furiously de- 
nounced for declaring in Music Hall, Boston, during 
the great religious epidemic of 1857, that religious re- 
vivals are mere revivals of absurd theological be- 
liefs of bigotry, fanaticism and intolerance than of 
honesty, justice and righteousness. For saying this 
he incurred the resentment of the orthodox clergy, 
andin Parke Street Church, men prayed that God 
would put a hook in his mouth, convert him and save 
his soul, or ‘remove him out of the way and let his 
influence die with him.” When the great liberal 
preacher died in Florence in 1860, there were not a 
few orthodox ministers who belivved and said that his 
death was in answer to these prayers. Now after us- 
ing revivals as a means of adding new members to the 
churches, some ministers confirm by their utterances 
just what Parker said. Religion as an emotion is a 
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part of man’s nature, but it often existe in un active —~ 


condition unaccompanied by a moral disposition or by 
high moral conceptions, and the excessive stimulation 


of the religious feelings often results im injury, and ; 


sometimes in intellectual and moral i ruin. 
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RICHMOND’S REJOINDER. 


In reply to the crushing exposure in THE JOURNAL 
of May 24th, of the deception successfully practiced 
by May Bangs upon the Hon. A. B. Richmond, we 
have received from that gentleman the subjoined let- 
ter which he entitles: . A brief answer to the Graham 
Combination of Chicago.” The extreme distourtesy 
use a mild term—of the heading and the still 
more unseemly phrase ‘your confederate,” which he 
uses several times, meaning Mr. Graham, make Mr. 
Richmond's letter almost unfit for publication. But 
perhaps they are specimens of Mr. Richmond's wit, as 
well as indications of the mental perturbation from 
which he suffered upon seeing Graham’s exposé—an 
exposé made in good faith and in reponse to the demand 
in the Arena: : 


Dear CoL. Bunpy: In the last number of your most 
excellent paper I observed with some surprise that you 
had devoted a whole page to describing an alleged inci- 
dentin my investigation of so-ealled spirit phenomeng: At 
first I was astonished that a cool, level-headed investigator 
like yourself could be imposed upon by such a persen as 
you describe yourconfederate to be. For a moment I was 
provoked that you should lend your aid in publishing 
such a manifest misrepresentation. Then my natural 
amiability of temper gained the asendancy and I thought 
I would write you a brief narration of what did occur. I 
believe it will be interesting to the candid, fair-minded 
readers of THE JOURNAL, who have no malice to gratify, 
no enemies to persecute, andonly desire to know the truth 
in relation to so-called spirit phenomena. 

On the afternoon of the day that I received the com- 
munication you caricature in THe JOURNAL, as I was 
passing the door of a room in the.hotel at Lily Dale,alady 
of my acquaintance called to me and remarked: ‘Mr. R. 
Ihave written two interrogatories to my husband—who 
died two years ago—I wish you to see them as I wish to 
have a test in slate-writing.” She handed me the interro- 
gatories to read.. One was an inquiry as to the manner in 
which the spirit left the body; the other asked for a des- 
cription of the spirit world. These interrogatories she 
placed in an envelope and laid them on the table in the 
room. She then took twoslates from a stand and washed 


them thoroughly. As we passed out of the room I ob- 


served that she had forgotten the sealed envelope that con- 
tained’ the interrogatories. She locked the door and I 
walked with her to the cottage of the medium, Mrs. May 
Graham. I returned to the hotel and seated myself on the 
porch in such a position that no one could enter her room 
and take the sealed envelope from the table without my 
knowing it. I waited about an hour when I saw the lady 
emerge from the cottage of the medium. I met her about 
two hundred feet from the hotel. She had the alates 
clasped to her bosom and was weeping. 

Well, said I, what was the result? Oh, said shel it is 
wonderful. 1 put a piece of pencil between the slates, 
tied a napkin around them, suspended them to a hook in’ 
the center of the ceiling. I heard the pencil write, and 


see here they are written full, two perfect answers to ny 


interrogatories, which I forgot and left on my table.” We 
returned to her room, the envelope was where she had laid 
it. LI opened it; the interrogatories were there. I read the 
communication on the slates, and there were two answers, 


one on each slate. The answers were beautiful in phrase- 


ology and description, and in composition far aboye the 
capacity of the medium to: write. She then gave me two 
of her slates, of which she had a number. I selected 
them with peculiar grain marks on the frame that could 


not be counterfeited and absolutely prevented substitu- - 


tion without detection. With these we went to the medium 
and I suspended the slates as described in my article in 
the March numberof the Arena, and the phenomena abso- 
lutely secured asI described it. I know the medium did 
not touch the slates; I know they were the ones I had 


taken from the room of the lady, and I do most positively 


know that your confederate never saw them, for he had 
left the camp-grounds more than a week before. 

I took the slates to the hotel where many people saw 
them. Isat them on a bracket in the parlor where they 
remained several days, and I saw one newspaper reporter 


copy them. There might have been a number of copies 


made of them while they were thus publicly exhibited. 
On my return home they were borrowed by a number of 
my acquaintances and were out of my possession for a 
number of days, until at-last they became soiled, and the 
drawings and writing obliterated. The slate you have 


copied in your paper is a very poor imitation of mine. In 


mine the angel had the hands raised toward heaven, with 
the word excelsior written just beneath. The figure at 


the bottom corner is entirely unlike mine. The last twWo 


lines of the writing are a correct copy, the remainder 
wholly unlike and meaningless. The spelling of some of 
the words is vulgarly incorrect—while there was not a 
misspelled word in mine. In fact the whole thing in your 
paper is a very poor copy of my slate, but such as could 
easily be made from a written description of them by some 
one who saw them at Lily Dale. Your confederate says 
that he prepared the slates weeks before, as a joke on me. 

This could not be true, unless he had the gift of prophesy: 
for I did not think of going there for a séance until after 
the lady had hers; and then what was en on my 
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we to a remark I made to the medium, a 


few mumcu ucore I suspended them to the ceiling. 


Your confederate further states that he can show me 
how the ‘independent slate-writing is done,” and you have 
repeatedly stated your desire to purge so-called spirit phe- 
nomena of all fraud. Why then do you not show the 
world how it is done? 

You know that the belief in this peculiar phenomena is 
universal among Spiritualists, and that it has never been 
explained. That even scientists admit its existence and 
are unable to account for it, and yet the Graham combi- 
nation of Chicago, could if they would, solve the mystery 
expose a fraud and enlighten the world; yet they will not 
do so. 

I have no time to spend in newspapes controversy, but 
Ido most positively know that the experiment occurred 
just as I have narrated it. I now regret that I did not 


- have the slates photographed, and preserved, but the sub- 


ject matter of the communication was of noconsequence; it 
was only the manner in which it was obtained that was 
at all worthy of notice, and this I have stated truthfully 
in every particular. 

Since writing the above an explanation has occurred to 
me which will account'for Graham's knowledge of slate- 
writing referred to in your paper. At the time, Graham 
and his wife, the medium, were living together apparently 
on the most affectionate terms. Of course she would re- 
late to him the séance and to the best of her ability de- 
scribe the slates and what occurred, Afterwards when 
they appeared in court in a controversy about a divorce 
and an allowance which the court decreed to the wife, he 
made use of the information he obtained from her during 
the sunshine of matrimonial felicity; and when the storms 
of connubial discord arose to injure his wife, he fabricated 
the silly falsehood and carricature and palmed it off on 
Col. Bundy, which resulted in a most striking instance of 
the credulity of incredulity. Had you written me before 
you published your acticle, I would havecheerfully given 
‘you the benefit of my recollections of the occurrence. 

ss cd yours, 
A. B. Ricumonp, 


Individually, we Shona preter to publish Mr. Rich- 
mond’s letter without comment, trusting to its nature 


` to supply evidence of the truthfulness of Mr. Graham’s 


testimony and our own good faith.“ Any lawyer will 
say that Mr. Richmond's letter, unsupported, amounts 
to nothing; and if, perchance, he should rival Mr. 
Richmond’s versatility in illustration, he might smil- 
ingly add: . 

pty sat on a wall, 


Humpty Du 
ue ty got a great fall. 

apiy Dur 's horses and all the King’s men, 
E make Humpty as he was again. 


-- But in view of the fact that many people do not stop 
to analyze, compare and weigh statements, it may be 
better to give some space now and have an end of the 
matter so far as THE JOURNAL is concerned. 

- In. the Arena Mr. R. told his story, if not in scien- 
tific form, yet in an attractive way, and wound up by 
earnestly requesting those capable of solving the mys- 
tery to do so. THE JOURNAL simply did what he re- 
quested. He demanded an explanation, and got it. 
Let him disprove Mr. Graham's statement if he can; 


we shall be only too glad to have him doit. He knows 


he is bound to disprove all human explanation before 
he resorts to superhuman explanations. Since he de- 
clares he does not care for the matter of his alleged 
occult, psychical, or spiritual (we give him his choice 
of adjectives) communication, he is restricted simply 
to the manner of its production. A person very fresh 
and green in this old world might not know that a 
good deal more care is demanded to exclude all rea- 
sonable suspicion of fraud than Mr. Richmond describes 
himself to have taken on this particular occasion; but 
we know Mr. Richmond is neither fresh nor green, for 


has he not been telling the public, and especially the 


Spiritualist public, these two years past, how cute he 
There- 
fore, he is barred from pleading ignurance of what 
constitutes indisputable evidence. 

Mr. Richmond boasts, so we understand, of Ravine 
defended three dòzen or more murderers and to have 
saved all but one from the gallows. The introduction to 
the subject-matter of his letter published above will 
remind readers of the tactics used by expert crim- 
inal lawyers when defending a desperate cause. When 


Mr. R. stands up before a jury in a case where an 


„ „e 


accessory has turned State's evidence and the proof is 
apparently conclusive, he does not at once proceed 
with his analysis of the evidence of the prosecution, 
nor enter upon his argument. The jury is cool and 
critical; he must first excite their emotions, secure their 
‘sympathy and put them in a receptive mood for the 
effort which is to follow. It matters not how slight 
the connection may be between prelude and argument, 
only so he befuddles the reasoning faculties of his jury 
f 


i e 
and secures that close rapport with those who are to 


decide the fate of his client, so necessary to success. 
With the skill of a trained artist in posing he intro- 
duces the mysterious, nameless widow and brings tears 
from her eyes wherewith to blind THE JOURNAL’s 
readers before he opens out with his version of the 
slate and his denials of Mr. Graham’s statements. He 
paints avery graphic and moving picture; but the audi- 
ence, while admiring the art displayed, waits impa- 
tiently for the painted curtain to rise that they may 
witness the play. So we may pass his picture, only 
remarking incidentally that in a legal trial of the cause 
at issue, it would be pertinent to enquire: Who is this 
nameless widow? Howdo you know, Mr. R., thatshe 
was not in league with the “panga sisters” and acting 
as a decoy? 


Isit reasonable to suppose that a woman who had been 
a widow for two years, and who was at the time think- 
ing of nothing but as to how she njight get an indubi- 
table test in slate-writing and who had forethought 
enough to write her questions and seal them in an 
envelope before starting, is it reasonable to suppose, 
is it probable that such a woman would have gone off 
and forgotten the very thing, that was, to her mind, 
most important in the experiment? Again, only that 
Mr. R. says so, it would be unbelievable that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Richmond's gallantry would have allowed 
his devotion to science to have mastered his devotion 
to the opposite sex, especially to alone and sorrowing 
widow; and prevented him from spontaneously picking 
up the envelope and handing it to her. What preter- 
human prescience Mr. R. must have had to thus seem- 
ingly commit a breach of that knightly gallantry which 
so adorns the man! All these questions and doubts 
would come into the case before a legal tribunal. If 
the opposing counsel were so indiscreet as to intro- 
duce. such a scene, how Mr. Richmond would delight 
in applying his caustic to the paint, and how quickly 
this study in black and white, with all its loveliness and 
tears, would dematerialize, leaving only the thread- 
bare canvass, and how the poor bailiff would work his 
gavel in trying to suppress the laughter and cat-calls 
so inappropriate to a court room; and how the victori- 
ous Richmond would smilingly approve his own mas- 
terly performance! 


Mr. Richmond says his slates were loaned around 
and at last became soiled, and the drawings and writ- 
ing qbliterated, and he now regrets he did not have 
them protographed. This is most unfortunate for Mr. 
Richmond, and the present emergency shows that the 
wonderful foresight exhibited by him in refraining 
from telling the widow she had forgotten her ques-. 
tions, and in watching her bedroom door during her 
attempt to find out what she already knew in the one 
case and what she could not in the nature of things 
verify in the other, this God-like prescience cannot be 
his normal condition; otherwise he would have fore- 


cast a contingency which even a common man might 


easily have. been prepared for. Yet it would almost 
seem these slates were in good condition when the 
Arena article was written. It is still more unfor- 
tunate that the writing and drawings were carelessly 
allowed to be obliterated“ in view of the fact that 
Mr. R.’s memory and that of others who saw the orig- 
inal, differ radically. « A correspondent who had seen 
the original and had not seen the reproduction wrote 
us that there were misspelled words in the original. 
Mr. Richmond says there were none. The figure at 
the bottom corner,” says Mr. Richmond, is entirely 
unlike mine”; a most reputable gentleman who saw 
the original and who was at Lilly Dale last summer 
and is well known there, wrote us before he had seen 
Graham’s copy as follows:....‘‘In the lower corner 
sitting on a log, with a three-tined fork standing up- 
right, (the fork) tines. up, is a, presumably bad angel, 
I think he had a tail—possibly with a spike in the 
end.” This wasa good description, as far as it went, 
of Graham's drawing which Mr. R. says is entirely 
unlike” his. We sent a copy of Graham’s drawing, 
before publication, to a gentleman in a distant city 
with whom, if we are correctly informed, Mr. Rich- 
mond is well acquainted, and who saw the original 
slate last year. In acknowledging its reception he 
writes: «I am satisfied that Mr. Richmond has been 


yu one 


victimized.. 


good, not to say reputation. 


It seems to me however th 

be wiser, if possible, to expose the fraud 

the perpetrators at as little damage and h 

to the deluded victim as possible... If Iw. 

R.’s place I should, I think, withdraw. at . 
item of evidence and denounce the perpet 
whatever cost and humiliation. I do not, how. 
believe he will do it. I am indeed sorry for wh 
seems an irreparable blunder.” We repeat again, 
is most unfortunate for Mr. Richmond that his sla 
test has been <‘obliterated”; for Mr. Graham ë 
not claim his to be an exact copy, but only show 
that both were done by the same hand; and then. 
memory is treacherous, especially concerning 
matters, with most people when they get near sey 
“Your confederate,” says Mr. Richmond, ‘says 

he prepared the slates weeks before.” Mr. Gra 

to whom we suppose Mr. R. refers, does not say 

If Mr. R. can be so inaccurate or careless of expr 
sion with the preof before his eyes of what was a 
leged, what is his recollection worth as to matter 
transpiring many months before, and of the drawing 
and writing which have been so unfortunately «ot 
literated” ? i 

In the Arena, Mr. Richmond begins his socount G. 
the experiment immediately preceeding that of the on 
now under consideration, as follows: ‘I purchaseé 
four new slates at a store on the grounds. I took th- 
from a box just received and opened, tRat proba’ ` 
tained a hundred or more, etc. Beginning the 
of the séance with May Bangs, Mr. Richmonu 
The next day I procured two slates as before.” wu 
this perplexes us. How could he have procured ther 
«as before, unless he got them at the store as be 
fore.” The reading of the Arena admits of no oth: 
probable interpretation, and yet Mr. R. in his lett 
above printed says the widow supplied them, but this 
is of small consequence, only that it takes some more 
ot the poetry out of the pretty prelude. = 

It illy becomes an old man for more than sixty year 
a scoffer of religion, a materialist, a railer of Spiritual 
ism, to insinuate that THE JOURNAL is conspirin 
discredit spirit phenomena and that its editor tz. a. c 
spirator against a cause to which he has given his life 
fortune, and unremitting energies for more than a 
score of years; especially is it unbecoming in Mr. 
Richmond to do this after the kindly and considerate 
way in which we treated him in making the exposure 
of the deception. It comes with bad grace from a 
novice ,of less than two years’ experience on the 
affirmative side of spirit phenomena, as i8 Mr. Rich- 
mond, flippantly to talk about confederates and com- ` 
binations. But probably he only means to be 
witty, as we have before intimated; possibly. he desires 
his language to be taken in a Pickwickian sense,—we 
hope so for his own peace of mind. We desire how- 
ever to give Mr. Richmond a kindly word of warning 
that his own position is not in this field so well estab- 
lished as he would like to have it; and that persistence 
in the unjudical and unscientific course which has 

characterized his efforts since his advent at Cassadaga 
in 1888, prove very prejudical to his influence for 
To illustrate: A gen- 
tleman in a leading city of New York, the peer of Mr. 
Richmond in learning, and noted in his wide circle of 
acquaintances as a just and fair-minded man, writes as 
follows: ; 

Was Mr. Richmond deceived? Can it be that he is 
making books té sell? Did he go to Cassadaga to e g 
and conclude it would be more profitable to fall into 
line? A book against spiritism would fall flat. Spir- 
itists for the most part would avoid it. The general pub- 
lic would take no manner of interest in it. Mr. R. 's books 
sell to spiritists because of the proof they give of spiritism, 
and Mr. R. is keen enough to see this. I own that at 
times this dark suspicion shadows my mind. , 

For our own part we disclaim all suspicion that Mr. 
Richmond is actuated by mercenary motives. What 
ever his motives may be, his wealth and large incom 
from a profitable practice in the criminal courts woul 
apparently discredit the theory of venality. But the 
public will certainly not conclude that he is inspire 
by a love of truth for its own sake, if he persists i 
following the brilliant hippodroming of the past three 
years. . > 

It is wonderful,” writes a Spiritualist of consider- 


~ 
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ing matter, will say: 
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ominence, how many Spiritualists all over 

have pińned their faith on Mr. Richmond's 

Will not a great many such persons think 

he goes down, Spiritualism falls with him?” 

m fall through the mistake of a man! Pre- 

. Had Spiritualism stood on such unstable foot- 

uad long since been relegated to the shades of 
ivion, instead of being as it is, a very much alive, a 
J aggressive and most potent factor in the pro- 
ses of evolution which are carrying the race onward 
` upward toward happiness. After spending years 
re Mr. Richmond has spent days in the study of 
vhenomena of Spiritualism, did not that ripe 
„Robert Dale Owen find himself deceived by 
ble tricksters? Yes! and he met the exigency 

1e grand and noble man he was. He hastened to 


ais serial in the Atlantic Monthly and to proclaim. 


But it neither shook his faith nor did 
Jiritualism fall.” On the contrary his misfortune 
ig geod fortune for Spiritualism. If after such a 
luge as then rained down upon the devoted heads of 
piritualists they cannot now stand this little Rich- 
‘ond shower, surely they are unworthy the name, and 
h of them as grow frightened or disheartened 
-ll do well to withdraw and leave the field to the 
orthy. J l 
A contention like the present one can never be en- 
‘ely settled in the newspapers; and, like Mr. Rich- 
` we ‘thavesno time to spend in newspaper con- 
.” We have constructive work to do and 
is murderous clients to save from the gallows. 

3 we make the following 


PROPOSITION TO MR. RICHMOND. 


Mr. Richmond may select any one of the several 
siding judges of the Cook County, Ilinois, Circuit 
‘urt as referee. Mr. Richmond and ourself to go 
fore this refereé and each present his case, with the 
sual privileges and customs of a court. The wit- 
Ses to be sworn and examined and the evidence 
‘bmitted without argument on either side. If the 
feree decides in favor of Mr. Richmond, we to pay 
pense incurred; if on the contrary the decision is 
ur favor, Mr. Richmond is to pay all expenses. 
ad in any event the decision to be published without 
comment in THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


nistake. 


In conclusion we desire tó say a word as to Mr. 
aham and to append his reply to Mr Richmond. 


“ome readers of the account in THE JOURNAL of May 


4th, seem to have formed the erroneous idea that Mr. 


‘Graliam is æ drunken loafer, a common liar and gen- 


érally worthless fellow. In this they are mistaken; 
and they must have overlooked what we said of him. 
‘We repeat from that paper what we said: Graham's 


wife and child, to whom it is said he was devotedly at- 
‘tached, died ; this calamity drove him partially insane, 
and he took to drink. a 


Graham is a man of some 
property; und so far as we are able to learn was an in- 
dustrious, honorable, business man and a devoted hus- 
band and father, temperate in his habits and respected 
by thë circle in which he moved prior to his intimacy 
with May Bangs. We can further say that he is 
not now a drinking, nor a dissolute man. He is in- 


: dustriously and successfully pursuing his vocation and 


rapidly winning back the confidence and esteem of his 
old business and social acquaintances. He is to-day a 
respectable and useful member of community. 


Sworn STATEMENT oF H. H. GRAHAM. 


To THE Eprror: In answer to your request to give the 
data, evidence, etc., concerning the Richmond Slate Writ- 
I am sorry to see that Mr Richmond 


~ Violates the prerogative nature gave him of being a gentle- 


by making it a personal matter, and accusing me of 
ie and an improper motive in making the matter 
ublic. 

‘I will, however, not reply in kind, but on the contrary, 
et him an example even though I might hint that his 
ivdgment in the matter was warped. 

My object in making this public was not to hurt May 

angs. It was done at the request of Col. Bundy; 

mpathizing with him in his efforts to weed out the 

-auds among mediums, I complied. 

The causes which led up to my preparing this slate were 

follows: A Mrs. Voorhees was rooming at the Bangs’ 
tage, at Lily Dale, and in her anxiety to get a com- 
aunication on a slate by her own efforts, that is, through 
her own mediumship, was frequently sitting with a slate 
held under the table. Believing her efforts would prove 
futile, I, out of pity, conceived the idea of disabusing her 


* 
mind. With this end in view I prepared a slate contain- 
ing a drawing of an angel floating through space, gazing 
upward at the star of Hope, and below it the following 
verse: 
Life at best is an irksome task, 
That we call Death a pleasure, 


Gladly for you J remove the mask, 
And give you a priceless treasure. 


It was about supper time, and knowing I should soon be 
discovered by Mrs. V., I seated myself at a table and 
waited results. As I had hoped Mrs. V. came along, and 
seeing mesitting, at onfe became interested, and seating 
herself took hold of the slates. I used my finger nail to 
produce the sound of the pencil and shortly opened them 
and, lo! there was the sketch and verse. 

Mrs. V. became very much excited; I then awaited an 
opportunity to tell her how it was done. May Bangs saw 
it and warned me to be careful. I did not get a chance to 
tell Mrs. V. about it. The next day, to my surprise, May 
Bangs used that identical slate on a Mrs. Dr. Randall (I 
believe that was her name) a lady who was selling elect- 
ric belts, etc. Mrs. Randall showed the slate to Mrs. V. 
and instead of seeing the fraud in it, Mrs. V. turned to me 
and said: ‘‘Why, Harry, the same spirit who wrote for 
you last night has now come and duplicated it for May.” 

The sketch being much admired, May Bangs then im- 
portuned me to get up something startling for Mr. Rich- 
mond. I declined, but finally, under the circumstances 
described in your issue of May 24th, produced the Rich- 
mond slate as a joke. 

This was on or about August 25th. I left for home on 
or about August 28th, stopping at Cleveland on my way, 
and arrived home about August 3ist, finding a letter from 
May Bangs in which she told me how Mr. Richmond got 
the slate. 

The joke was too good to keep and I then and there told 
several friends of it, made a sketch of it, and repeated the 
lines from memory, explaining their significance, as I did to 
Col. Bundy in January last. This was before May Bangs’ 
treachery to me, and when I certainly could have had no 
wish to do her any injury. Ican prove by a round dozen 
persons that I repeated the poem off-hand, a week prior 
to May Bangs’ return to Chicago and within forty-eight 


hours of the time Mr. Richmond received it, making it: 
impossible that I should know its exact contents unless Į 


had, as I can prove, produced it. a 

I append the statements of some of my friends and can 
produce the affidavit of at least twelve persons, among. 
them two who sat at a game of cards with May Bangs and 


me and heard me joke her on it, witnessed her knowing: 


laugh and heard her acknowledge the trick. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Henry H. GRAHAM. 
COUNTY OF CooK. tss 


Henry H. Graham, being first duly sworn, upon oath 


deposes and says that the above statement by him made- 
is true, and that he signed the same as his free and volun-. 
tary act, and further deponent sayeth not. j 


HENRY H. GRAHAM. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this seventh day of 
June, A. D., 1890. PATRICK MCGRATH, 
Clerk Superior Court of Cook Co. 
[Seal of the Court.] f 


We, the undersigned, do hereby state and are willing to 
make oath that we heard Mr. H. H. Graham repeat the 
contents of the Richmond slate as published in THE Re- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL of May 24, 1890. That 
he did this immediately after his return from Dily Dale 
last summer and in an off hand manner without hesitation, 
considering it a good joke. 

Cuicaao, June 4, 1890. 

P. W. BAncl Av, 4057 Lake avenue 
Nar TALBOT, 144 South Water Street. 
Joun C. Reppy, 46 S. Clark street. 
5 A: è 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY MR. GRAHAM. 


Mr. Richmond knows, as a lawyer, if I did not prepare 
the slates of which he writes as I have stated, that May 


Bangs has good and just grounds for a libel suit against | 


me; and I can tell him a judgment against me is good. 

I can prove I wrote them in several ways and she knows 
it and I challenge a libel suit. A simple way to test her 
mediumship is this: I will put up $1.000; let Mr. Rich- 
mond do the same. If May Bangs can obtain a line 
between two slates, held in my hands, 1-6th of an ingh 
long, to say nothing of a word or sentence, Mr. Rich- 
mond is to have both his and my money. If she cannot, 
Mr. Richmond’s $1,000 is to go asa fund to the Cas- 
sadaga Free Association for the support of honest and 
worthy mediums. If Miss Bangs objècts to me as her sit- 
ter, I will substitute a friend she never knew and will 
give her $100 if she can tell his name or give him a single 
test. 

Now as to Mr. Richmond’s challenge to show how the 
trick is done: I have referred him to the Cleveland Leader 
of March 31 1890, about which he is dumb; and I will 
say that in his case the slates were changed on him. He 
does not know it but May Bangs has said so, and I be- 
lieve her in this instance. Let him get an ordinary sit- 
ting with Miss Bangs, with his four questions, put them 
in a bottle or underan inverted glass. Then the condi- 
tions are changed; the spirits won’t write. Why? Because 
the medium cannot make the exchange of the blank in 
her hand for his questions in order to read them behind 
the music box and get the names. Again, when all is 
ready for the sitting, ask the medium to exchange places 
with you and the conditions are again changed. Why? 
Because she can not write with her left hand nor read 
your questions behind the music box. Or again, let him 
refuse to have the music box or other article on or near 


the table and he will always tally a failure. Let Mr. 


R. bore two holes through each slate, running a small 
copper wire through. them thus tying the two slates 


together in the center, then continue the 

to the ring of his watch, keep awake only, auu 1 uc gets 
a line between the slates I will give $1,000 to any charita- 
ble institution he may name. ` 

If he will get slate-writing in a one story house with no 
attic or room above, he will find no vibration of the slate, 
if he keeps his eye on it, as this trick is done by a confed- 
erate stealthily jarring the floor above, or sometimes, pos- 
a while his back is turned, touching them with the 

and. 

I can prove as evidence of my honesty that after my ac- 
cidental discovery on Christmas eve, 1888, that May Bangs’ 
materialization was false and who. her confederate was 
(also known by four others) that I forbade her following 
up the trick longem and that she did stop it; telling many 
of her acquaintances that it was my wish; and this was 
almost a year prior to the time she married me while I 
was intoxicated. FHRERRY H. GRAHAM. 


On May 5th, the School Committee of Providence, 
R. I., revised its by-laws so as to prohibit prayers and 
the reading of the Bible as a part of the school exer- 
cises. l - £ 


The papers state that a saloon man in Washington, 
D. C., whose application for a renewal of license had 
been rejected, appeared before the commissoners in 
his own behalf, and in reply to the question, ‘Do you 
shut up promptly at midnight? answered, When ten 
minutes to twelve comes, I kneel down, say my pray- 
ers and shut up.” This pious rumseller seems to have 
a religion very much like that of the Italian bandits 
who keep a priest with them to give them absolution 
and prepare them for heaven before they die, while 
their business is to make this world as much of a hell 
as possible during their stay here. ' 


All Souls’ Monthly: A well-known English authoress 
obser ves. There dre signs that women are beginning 
to transfer to socialism the devotion and enthusiasm 
they have hitherto lavished on religion, and that they 
will be ready to make for the cause of human emanci- 
pation the sacrifices erstwhile only made for the 
creed.” If “socialism” W here used in the large 
sense of the term, as a synonym for the cause of hu- 
man emancipation,” then the transference of womanly 
enthusiasm from metaphysical creeds to social reform 
will prove good, both for women and society. There 
is a danger, however, by no means unindicated to the 
careful observer, that this newly awakened social en- 
thusiasm in woman may turn only into the narrower 


conception of socialism, and engender a blind zeal for 


an economic ‘ism,’in other words, fanaticism. 


This incident from the records of the Indian law 
courts illustrates the old world beliefs of the Hindoos: 
A man was once being tried for murder when he put 


‘forward a plea such as could only have occurred to an 


Oriental and to a believer in the transmigration of 
souls. He did not deny having killed the man—on 
the contrary he described in detail the particulars of 
the murder—but he stated in justification that his vic- 
tim and he had been acquainted in a previous state 
of existence, when the now murdered man had mur- 
dered him, in proof of which he showed a great seam 
across his side which had been the sword-cut that had 
ended his previous existence. He further said that 
when he heard he was again to be sent into this world, 
he entreated his master to excuse him from coming, 
as he had a presentiment that he should meet his mur- 
derer and that harm would come of it. 


Says the Golden Gate: How often do we héar it 
said of mediumistic persons, on a low plane of spiritual 
unfoldment. They are good mediums, but they will 
resort to deception occasionally, when their medium- 
istic powers are weak or exhausted.’ Such persons 
are not good mediums; they are the worst enemies of 
Spiritualism, and the practice of their gifts should be 
discouraged....When we find mediums given to the 
practice of deception, we are not supposed to blame 
the spirits therefor. If the mediums were not on ‘a 
level in spiritual development, with deceiving spirite, 
the latter could never approach them, or come into 
their atmosphere. We must ever bear in mind that 
we create our own spiritual aura, within which the 


spirit is absolute sovereign. This is che spirit’s invul- 
nerable castle where none can enter without permis- 


sion from the occupant within.” This is a much more 


- 


te . “ioe 


be in the book. 
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rational and wholesome view of the subject than that 


which excuses and condones the deceptions, frauds 
and immoralities practiced by some mediums, on the 
‘ground that evil spirits take possession of the medi- 
ums who, therefore, should not be held accountable for 
their misdeeds. 


Once pretty maidens were sacrificed to the croco- 
diles in India. An English trooper, says Charles 
Kingsley, raised his rifle and shot one of these croco- 
diles, emarking that it was a ‘‘deuced shame to see 
‘those i gly beasts eating up all the lovely girls.“ This 
was the beginning of the end” of reverence for the 
‘crocodile. The next protest of the Britishers was 
against the suttee—burning women when they became 
widows. Now comes the report from Bombay that 
the native barbers refuse to shave the heads of women 
on the death of their husbands, as has been common 
hitherto, in order to make the widows as unattractive, 
and their condition as hard as possible. 


In the thirteenth century when England was per- 
secuting the Jews in a variety of ways, even expelling 
them after bleeding their money lenders for the thir- 
teenth of the entire royal revenue, in Germany town 
authorities often requested the King to allow Hebrews 
among them. The historian explains this contrast 
between the two countries by the fact that the central 
power was so much weaker in Germany that the 
townspeople were able to reap the advantages 
from the presence of the Hebrews, which, in 
England, the monarch kept for himself.” Now 
after six hundred years of ill-treatment and persecu- 


- tion, the German Hebrews are begining to come into 


favorable prominence and to receive the political rec- 


. ognition which balance of power always secures. 


Such is the organization of parties in the Reichstag 
that not only does the Emperor treat the Hebrews 
with respect, but bills have been introduced to refund 
hem the money value of past confiscations. It is 


W. de hoped that the old German slogan of Hep! 


Er formed from the first letters of the full cry, 


eee est perdena (Jerusalem must be des- 


gyed) which has resounded a thousand times in the 
Streets of Frankfort and other cities, will be heard no 


THE NAME HALLUCINATION. 


By Pror. WILLIAM JAMES. 


I find that the use of the word “hallucination,” in 
my appeal for help in the Census of Hallucinations,” 
is giving rise to misunderstanding, and is even inter- 
preted by some Spiritualists to imply that the ques- 
tion whether any apparitions have an objective origin 
‘or significance is prejudged in advance by those in 
charge of the investigation. As such a misunder- 
standing may deprive me of much valuable testimony, 
I beg to offer a few words which may clear away the 
mistake. 

One cannot put everything into the title that is to 
It was necessary to have some short 
name for the census, and out of many names, all in 


some degree objectionable, the name hallucination 


was chosen as covering more of the elements intended 
to be covered by the investigation than any other 
single word. Apparitions“ or ‘Spectral Appear- 
ances” would have excluded perceptions of any other 
sense than sight, whereas voices, touches, etc., are 


5 quite as ‘important and almost as frequent as visions. 


“Ghosts” would surely have limited the number of 
our yes“ answers a good deal more than “hallucina- 


tions” can limit them. The use of the name “Census 


of Hallucinations” began, your readers ought to know, 
with Mr. Edmund Gurney, who in his book, ‘‘Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” has given copious grounds for 


his belief that many hallucinations are veridical, i. e., 


connected with real events such as deaths or accidents 


_happening at a distance to the people who are heard 
or who appear. 


He proposed the census in order to 
test whether or no waking hallucinations of various 
sorts are frequent enough in the community to war- 
ant our regarding these veridical cases as chance 
‘ucidences. ‘The commoner they are the more 
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chance there would be of explaining the „Fruth-tell- 
ing hallucinations as accidental coincidences with 
the fact. In other words the more ‘‘noes” and the 
fewer ‘‘yeses” there are in the census-sheets the greater 
will be the probability of genuine spirit appearance. 
The purpose of the statistical inquiry would, there- 
fore, be frustrated altogether if collectors were to 
pick and choose amongst their friends either for pos- 
‘itive or negative cases. They must take people just 
as they accidently present themselves and write down 
every answer as it comes. 

The census-sheets themselves are perfectly explicit; 
and it seems to me that the question which heads 
them ought to- dispel all doubt as to the meaning of 
the title. It runs thus: l 
i Have you ever, when believing yourself to be com- 
pletely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, or be- 
ing touched by a living being or inanimate object, or 
of hearing a voice; which impression, so far as you 
could discover, was not due to any external, physical 
cause?” 

False perceptions due to external, physical causes 
are technically named ‘‘illusions.” The word ‘‘hallu- 
cination” means a false perception due to a non-phys- 
ical cause. The cause may possibly be intra-cerebral 
altogether, as when a man sees vermin in delirium 
tremens, or as when like Martin Luther and a living 
friend of mine, he suddenly sees the devil with per- 
fect distinctness before him; or it may possibly be 
due to telepathic impact, as Mr. Gurney supposes, from 
a distant mind; or finally it may possibly be due to 
a spirit presence which reveals itself in no other way. 

All such possibilities are covered by the word hal- 
lucination. The element of errors connated by the 
word is that of perceiving a physical object to be 
there. I wish THE JOURNAL might find space for 
Professor Henry Sidgwick's remarks on the use of the 
word hallucination. They are to be found in the S. 
P. R. Proceedings, Part xv., Dec. 1889, pp. 8-9. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Professor Sidgwick’s remarks to which Professor 
James refers, are as follows: 


We require some one general term, and_ the best 
that we can find to include all the species is Hallucina- 
tion.” I admit the word to be open to some objection; be- 
cause some people naturally understand from it that the 
impression so described is entirely false and morbid. But 
I need not say to readers of Phantasms“ that this is not 
our view: many of these experiences—though doubtless 
they all involve some disturbance of the normal action of 
the nervous system—have no traceable connection with 
disease of any kind; and a certain number of them are, as: 
we hold, reasonably regarded as ‘‘veridical” or truth-tel- 
ling; they imply in the percipient a capacity above. the 
normal of receiving knowledge, under certain rare condi- 
tions. Why, then, it may be asked, do we use a term that 
implies erroneous and illusory belief? I answer, first, be- 
cause in every experience that we call a Hallucination 
there is an element of erroneous belief, though it may be 
only momentary, arid though it may be the means of com- 
municating a truth that could not otherwise have been 
known. If I seem to see the formof a friend pass through 
my room, I must have momentarily the false belief that 
his physical organism is occupying a portion of the space 
of my room, though a moment’s teflection may convince 
me that this is not so, and though I may immediately 
draw the inference that he is passing through a crisis of 
life some miles off, and this inference may turn out to be 
true. In the case of a recurrent Hallucination known to 
be such, we cannot say that the false belief ever com- 
pletely dominates the percipient’s mind; ‘but still, I con- 
ceive, it is partially there; here is an appearance that has 
to be resisted by memory and judgment. 

It is, then, this element of error—perhaps only momen- 
tary and partial—which is implied in our term ‘‘Halluci- 
nation,” and so much will be admitted by most intelligent 
believers in ghosts: for there are few of such believers 
who really hold that a ghost is actually seen as an ordin- 
ary material object is seen: i. e., that it affects the percip- 
ient’s eyes from the outside by reflecting rays of light on 
them. But we wish even those ghost-seers who hold this 
belief to have no difficulty in answering Ves“ to our gen- 
eral question: and therefore in framing it we avoided the 
word “Hallucination,” though we have thought ourselves 
justified in using it in the “Instructions to Collectors” at 
the back of the paper. 

And all would certainly admit that in many cases ‘‘Hal- 
lucination” is the only proper term. For instance, one of 
our informants saw a hand andarm apparently suspended 
from the ceiling—the owner of the real counterpart of this 
hand and arm being alive and heard at the time moving 
about in the next room. 

The word apparition“ is, no doubt, a neutral word 
that might be used of all visual experiences of this kind; 
but it could only be used of visual cases. Usage would 
not allow us to apply it to apparent sounds or apparent 
touches. 

I think, then, that we must use hallucinations of the 
sense as a general term for the experiences we are collect- 


ing: meaning simply to denote by it a sensory effect which $ 
we cannot attribute to any external physical saun of the 
n some 


kind that would ordinarily produce this effect ] 
cases we can referit clearly to a physical cause within the 


organism—some temporary or permanent physical condi- * 
In other cases— quite apart from telepathy—it is 


tion. 


equally clear that the cause is primarily psychical. For 


instance, in the case of persons who have been hypnotized, . 


it may result from a post-hypnotic order. Thus in an art- 
icle by Mr. Gurney, in Proceedings, Part XII., pp., 12, 13, 
there is an interesting account of the result of a sugges- 
tion made by him to a subject named Zillah in the hyp- 


notic trance, that she would have a hallycination of Him 
at a certain fixed time on the following day; and there is 


a letter from Zillah’s mistress describing the surprise 
caused to Zillah by seeing Mr. Gurney come into the 
kitchen and say ‘‘Good-afternoon,” at the appointed time. 
Here we can trace the origin of the idea which thus ex- 
ternalized itself. In other cases, as with the arm above 
mentioned, the idea arises spontaneously by association or 
otherwise in the mind. 
which thus externalizes itself may, as we believe, come into 
the mind from the mind of a person at a distance—the idea 
of a dying friend reaching us from his mind and rising 
above the threshold of consciousness in the form of a hal- 
lucination, just as the idea of. Mr. Gurney rose above the 
threshold of consciousness in Zillah’s case in the form of a 
hallucination. A link between the two is afforded” 

those rare and interesting cases, of which several have 
been recorded in the publications of our Society, where 
one person is able from a distance and by a mental process 
alone to cause an apparition of himself to another, We 
have reason to think that the resulting sensory effect is in 
all these cases essentially the same, though the cause of it 
is very different in different cases; and, therefore, in the 


present state of our knowledge, it seems best to apply the 
a 


term ‘‘hallucination” to all. 


PSYCHOMETRY IN SCIENCE. 


By ELIZABETH STANSELL. 

In this utilitarian age, whatever comes before the 
world with special claims, must first prove its use- 
fulness as well as its conformity with ages laws. 
In this respect the present age has swung U to the 
opposite extreme from the blind fajth of the age pre- 
ceding it. These practical methods have done much 
to aid in the material progress of the world, but in 
bringing all things to the test of the physical senses, 
and demanding that they conform to laws relating 


only to matter, is the prolific cause of the wide- hr 


materialism of the present day. There are & 
however, of the highest scientific attainments, wha 
have found.in their investigations many things thet 
are not explained by these laws, and they have hon- 


estly and patiently investigated, and quietly accepted 


the results. The majority reject psychometry as not 
in harmony with known laws and, therefore, as un- 
reasonable. But there many accepted facts 
which we might give the same reason for rejecting; 
for instance, there has never been given a satisfac- 
tory reason why the magnetic needle points to the 
north, but mankind have not hesitated to avail them- 
selves of the fact, much to their advantage. By 
carefully studying the conditions required to make 
it reliable, it was the means whereby a new conti- 
nent was discovered. The fact of psychometry is 
known, to those who have given it careful attention, 
to be beyond doubt, and a study of its laws and 
conditions would open up a new world in which there 


is as much that is grand and beautiful as has ever 


been revealed by the one of the mariner’s compass. 
The use and benefit of psychometry is only limited 
by the ability of the sensitive to demonstrate’ it. It 
is but an attribute common to humanity, but like all 
others, it is only fully demonstrated in’ the few, as 
are music, poetry, and art. While psychometry in 
its broadest sense is a well established fact, the con- 
ditions required for its development are of such a deli- 
cate and complicated nature, and the comparative igno- 


rance on the subject is such, that there are but few really - 


good psychometrists. The process of evolution has 
made many things possible in this age that would 
have been a literal impossibility five hundred years 
ago; and it has greatly extended the needs and as- 


pirations of mankind. Material evolution, however. 


Is only the result of involution. If the nerves are 
more sensitive, the ear more delicately attuned, the 
eye a finer discrimination, it is because the spirit 
within has grown more in harmony with the Infinite 


Source of all spirit. We must realize that the spir- 
itual senses are the real ones, of which the physical 


are more or less imperfect manifestations. By closing 
the latter and relying wholly upon the former,we may 


come into relation with the soul or spirit-world, The 


In other cases, again, the idea 
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closing of the physical senses may be accomplished at 


the will of the subject, and though they use the physi- 


Cal organs as mediums of communication, they realize 
more than people ordinarily do, that they are the me- 
dium of the spirit. Being only the medium or servant, 
it can only exercise such limitation as we willingly ac- 


: cede to it, and the more harmonious and perfect the 


mall 


eee 
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mind, the better instruments will it evolve and develop 
for its use. I in its experiences the mind were con- 


fined to the physical senses, man would be simply an 


animal, but even in the animal we see the e of 
a higher sense, which we call instinct. 


As we see all about life manifesting itself in an infinite 


variety of ways, so we see in the manifestations of the 


wer of the mind the same variety. In its higher 


gradation it is not dependant on the physical senses 


alone as a means of acquiring knowledge, but may go 
beyond the mere externals of things, and come to a 


i knowledge of many things not perceived by the physi- 


cal-senses. As we know that by the action of light the 
photograph, is prođuced, so by a far more delicate 
process, and by the means of psychic ether, there is a 
photograph of every objegt that has ever been, and 
of every act performed. These to the spiritual vision 
are as real and objective, as in the material world to 
the physical eye. In the pgesent status of knowledge 


*it is difficult to decide whatlare the best conditions for 
the development of psycloinetry, so that it may be- 


come both practical and useful. It would require one 
of scientific habits of thought and methods of experi- 
ments to arrive at just conclusions. We would say 
to those of high scientific attainments desirous of mak- 
ing a name that shall not die with them, they will 
find in psychic investigation a' field worthy of their 
best endeavor.” If they will glance back over the 


pages of history, they will find it was not those who 
followed the beaten path, where names never come 
` down with honor to us, but those who followed their own 
_ conviction of truth, regardless of church and dogmas. 


Who would not to-day rather be a Bruno and suffer 
martyrdom, than a servile follower of the Roman 


= church? You may not now sacrifice your life for any 


cause you may choose to espouse, but in the field of 
psychic science there is an opportunity to make for 
yourself a name that will be remembered when every 
other of the nineteenth century shall have been for- 


. gotten. 


In the past and largely at the present day, those 
only were teachers in spiritual things whose only 
authority were the so-called miraculous revela- 
tions given in a certain book, and who looked upon 
the advancement made by science as an enemy of 
faith. The consequence has been that scientific men 
have thought of all matter relating to spirit as quite 
foreign to the domain of science. So we have had as 
leaders and teachers on this subject men who, at the 
best, were idealistic and full of a vague superstition— 
the result of an ancient belief in an angry God, who 
must be propitiated; out of which belief has grown 


_ the doctrine of the atonement, with all the attendant 


dogmas. With the growth of scientific thought and 
the higher education of the masses, and a better know- 
ledge on the subject of universal laws, there is a 


gradual falling away among the more intelligent from 


the more obnoxious dogmas of orthodoxy, until we 
have grown to expect that the men of original thought, 

or brainy men, can scancely now be found in the or- 
thodox pulpit, unless it be for some selfish purpose, as 
money or influence. We do not mean merely educated 


- men, for education without independent thought; is 


‘like a well constructed machine which will produce only 


that for which it was built. 


Thinking people have refused to accept by faith 
that which their reason denied, and in trying to swing 


Clear of certain dogmas, have gone over to material- 


ism, denying the existence of spirit altogether. But 
there is something in the cold, hard conclusions at 


which they arrive, from which even its advocates: 
So this seems a fitting time for the presenta- 
tion of facts that are more in harmony with natural 


shrink. 


law, asking only such faith as results from knowledge 
and the exercise of the reasoning faculties. Psycho- 
metry in a well-developed subject requires only a 
patient and kindly investigation. It does not deal 


pants of the home, after going into minute 

This of itself, is, I grant, of no great im- 
ce, but as an indication of a law not yet fully under- 
stood, it is of vast importance, and may well occupy 
the mind of the most profound student of science; for 
if scientifically demonstrated, it is a stronger blow to 
materialism than all the anathemas that may be hurled 
from- papal throne or Protestant pulpit. In such in- 
vestigation much depends upon the thorough honesty 
of the sensitive, not that which merely means well, 
but that careful watching of oneself that will not per- 
mit the vagaries of the imagination to take the place 
of that which may actually be perceived by the inner 
senses. There also should be nothing desired but the 
simple ¢ruth, no matter where it leads or what con- 
clusion it forces upon one. There should be the same 
disinterested study of facts that would be given any 
other branch of science, but unfortunately few are free 
from either the claims of supernatural religion or the 
dogmatic teachings of materialism. The sensitve 
should also have a fine sense of discrimination, with 
good power of analysis and description, with careful 
attention to details. This Combination of qualities 
may not be common, but the practice of psychometry 
is itself a means of education, by which every faculty 
is trained to its best expressions. The world of spirit, 
or coming world, which at first seems but dim and 
unreal, grows into the real, and this but the world of 
shadows cast by the manifestations of spirit upon the 
material plane. 

Much depends also upon the natural aspiration of 
the sensitive, as human nature always manifests itself 
accordingly. If they are on the plane of the sensual 
and material, we may readily discover it; or if they 
aspire to the true and beautiful in art and nature, it is 
equally apparent; so in spiritual matters,if the aspira- 
tions are lofty and noble, we shall have corresponding 
manifestations of soul power,and they are not confined 
to the material, but rather tend to rise into the realm 
of the purely spiritual, but they must have a physical 
organism, where vibrations are attuned in harmony 
with the spirit, thus making it a good medium between 
the spiritual and material planes. The spirit may 
hold sweet communion with those once of earth, but 
who have risen above the limitations of material life, 
but not beyond the love that had its origin in the earth 
life, who often come to guide, comfort and restrain; for 
the tree of life may grow and develop in the physical, 
but only blossoms and bears the fruit of wisdom in 
spirit realm. All who have made a study of this sub- 
ject know that a high moral character and spiritual 
unfoldment are not necessary to the manifestation of 
phenomena, but are often conspicuous for their ab- 
sence in many who have physical manifestations, with 
a cabinet as an accessory, and money as the only ob- 
ject. The conditions most favorable for the develop- 
ment of the sensitive, morally and spiritually, are not 
found in close, dark rooms with a mixed company, 
each intent on receiving something as an equivalent 
for his money, and the medium knowing he must give 
it or lose patronage. Oh, what a use to make of that 
which should be held most sacred, instead of being 
trailed in the mire for a few paltry dollars. Such 
mediums grow by what they feed upon. We do not 
‘‘gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles.” 

Psychometry we claim to be more elevating, for it 
is only the natural development of the spiritual facul- 
ties, while the other is usually the result of forced con- 
ditions, resulting in an abnormal development. In 
this natural growth, the spirit comes to a better under- 
standing of its own powers, with its relation to andin- 
dependence of the physival body, so that death, which 
we have considered our greatest ehemy, is known to 
be the Angel of Deliverance. 

This unfoldment also enables us to see the true ob- 
ject of this life, as preparatory only for the higher life. 
That we may have development of character and indi- 
viduality, it is necessary that we have more or less of 


‘struggle with temptations, disappointments and afflic- 


tions, that the soul may be purified and fitted for 
spirit life. The unfoldment of the spiritual faculties 
will more than compensate for all this world can give 


in wealth or worldly honor. If „ illu- 
mination for its own sake, we know many loving, 
helping hands will be extended to us from the unseen, 


and angel voices whisper to us words of love and 


cheer to encourage and strengthen. And when our 
mission has been fulfilled, we, too, may pass to the 
better life with the consciousness of having done what 
we could. We trust the day is not far distant when 
this knowledge shall become universal, and the world 
made the better and happier for it. 

IpaHo Sprines, Colo. 


EQUITABLE VALUES. 
By T. V. BENEFICEO. 


In his book on political economy, entitled «The 
Science of Wealth,” Amasa Walker defines value as 
„power in exchange.” Would he carry the theory to 
its logieal ultimate? I so understand him; that is, 
he recognizes no scientific limit to the law of demand 
and supply, although he does a moral one. 

I suppose that in extreme cases, as when a man sells 
flour, during a famine, at the rate of a dollar per 
pound to such as can pay it, and leaves the poor to 
perish, he would say that ‘‘morality or religion should 
come in as auxiliary” to political science. 

According to M. Bastiat whom he quotes, the scien- 
tific statement of the value of the flour would not be 
a statement of its intrinsic value, f. e., its unmonopo- 
lized use, as a sustaining substance. On the contrary 
in economic science, value depends wholly on the 
judgment formed by each party, although one of them 
is starving. Of course, such a theory of values is as 
good for cannibalism as for civilization; and this must 
be the reason why, in the language of M. Bastiat, 
‘morals will always be the best auxiliary of political 
economy.” Economic science would be impossible,” 
he says, ‘if we admitted as values only values correctly 
and judiciously appreciated.” In other terms, it may 
be morally wrong, or a misjudgment which allows 
people to starve, yet the starvation occurs in obedi- 
ence to the great law of demand and supply, and is in 
harmony with the science of value, or with Mr. 
Walker’s power in exchange.” But if political sci- 
ence is only possible on the basis of these author's 
‘incorrect or injudicious values,” why not let it re- 
main impossible? If a so-called economic science can 


be logically carried to such incorrect results as to need 


the aid of morals, is it an economic science in fact? 
The author's theory of values is the theory of prices 
as well. Prices current” are values current. 


sense, as equity instead of . power in exchange,” would 
not political economy limit itself, and prove to be the 
true economy, without borrowing crutches from the do- 
main of ethics? Indeed, the formula: Commodity for 
commodity,” and service for service,” which he 
quotes from the ancients as accepted axioms in the 


science of wealth, would seem to justify such a defini- - 


tion. For does not the term: Commodity for com- 
modity,” obviously imply if it does not express, the 
principle of equity for equity”? that is, a normal and 
unforced exchange of equal quantities or qualities of 
goods? Then is it an exchange of commodity for com- 
modity, value for value, when a thousand. acres of 
cleared land are bargained for a lawyer's fee, or a 
peck of corn in the ear? Or is it an exchange of 
«service for service,” when for the consideration of 
overseeing a gang. of slaves, I ship the cotton they 


produce for a quarter of a million dollars annualty? —i--—— 


may be said that in so extreme a case there is no ex- 
change at all, and so no illustration of the law of 
values. Yet a slave may be considered as exchang- 
ing his onerous toil on the plantation, for an exemp- 
tion from a whipping, or the preservation of his life! 
On the same general principle a free laborer may pur- 
chase his exemption from a discharge, or the poor- 


house at a rate of wages that will save him from these 


dreaded evils. Power in exchange in either case, is 
evidently a very different commodity from equity in 
exchange; and the exchanges are only effected d. by 
the introduction of unscientific or false values—not 
through the judgment of either party as to ‘intrinsic 
values.” We might as well define value to be r 
nopoly as power in exchange, unless we include 
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But 
if value or price, were intrinsically stated, in the true 
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idea of a balance of power in even scales of justice. 


But in the latter sense, the value or price of service, 


as well as commodity, would be equivalent to the cost 
of it—in labor. The four original propositions, above 
referred to, would then logically read: Commodity at 
cost for commodity at cost, in labor; service at cost 
for service at cost, in labor; commodity at cost for 
service at cost, in labor; service at cost for commodity 
‘at cost, in labor. : 

Or, as concisely stated by Josiah’ Warren, labor 
for labor:” under which law the shoemaker will set a 
value upon a pair of shoes, or the tailor his price for 
a coat, or the merchant for effecting a transfer, accord- 
ing to the cost or toil or privation, irrespective of any 
temporary advantage or disadvantage which may per- 

tain to an abnormal system of exchanges. To this it 
may be answered that science deals with facts; or 
prices of shoemakers or tailors as determined by the 

present operating laws of nature and society having 
nothing to do with what ought to limit prices, or de- 
fine values. But while general science covers all facts, 

and excludes none, economic science has something to 
do with the discovery and application of jūst those 
facts and principles on which alone the science, as 
such, can be based. 

If equity is a condition of economy—which it is 
insanity to doubt—then equity is both a fact and 
a factor in the Science of Wealth.“ Under our 
present system (or lack of system) there is not and 

Tannot be, in the opinion of the writer, a scientific 
standard, of values, and of course no just or reliable 
“sealgs of prices,” or anything but a fluctuating 
monetary currency. If cost is not the normal ‘limit 
of price,” in every department of production, com- 
mercial or civil service, it obviously has no limit but 
the power or caprice of the ruling classes, in any age 
or country. The fortunes of humanity, under the 
operation of our present monetary rule, are some- 
times. likened to a lottery, or a game of chance. But 
such a rule is more intolerable, in the light of true 
eeonomic science, than a game of chance, since the 
chances are unequal, and culminate, practically, in a 
‘waste and want, from which science, morality and 
justice are alike excluded. 


T. L. HARRIS. 


The last JOURNAL contained a notice of my old 
friend, T. L. Harris. While I have no authority for 
saying so, I am inclined to think the papers“ have 
exaggerated the facts and that it will be found that 
Mr. Harris has not grown pessimistic in his old age; 

but is still a brave bearer of the world’s burden and 
in his own way works forits redemption. Ihave had 
no practical relations with the movement for nearly 
thirty years and I cannot therefore speak of the points 
youand others make. I do profess to know something 
of his writings and I say, without fear of successful 
_ contradiction, that nowhere in literature can such gems 
of thought be found. His poems especially abound ih 
richness and rareness of expression and will yet stand 
as classics in the poetry of the English tongue. I fear 
that much that he bas written is wholly misunderstood 
by the average Spiritualist. This is to be regretted 
as his vast experience in the field of psychics would 
‘make him an invaluable co-laborer with those who are 
laboring to found the ‘‘Church of the Spirit” and who 
are discriminating the true from the false in Spiritual- 
ism. Much that he has written, when properly under- 
stood, would go far to make sacred and stable the 
noble structure which THE JOURNAL and its friends 
are now rearing. 

Your remarks are A t based upon what pur- 
ported to be an interview between Mr. Harris and a 
correspondent of the Washington Post. If one who 
is at all -conversant with My. Harris’ manner could 
read this interview, he would see at once that this is 
not his way of reaching the public; and that the 
‘dnterviewer” left him without attaining his object. 

I trust; however, that the whole matter is an exaggera- 
tion; and that the world will yet have an opportunity 
of hearing, after a silence of. nearly thirty years, his 
matchless eloquence and matured thought on the want 
of to-day. M. C. C. CHURCH. 

_ PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 
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A CITY AND A SOUL: A STORY OF CHICAGO. 
By SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
CHAPTER XII. 

THE HAYMARKET TRAGEDY. 


The days passed swiftly by. Already the trees in 
the city streets began to show promise of the spring, 
and tiny blades of grass sprang up here and there at 
the edges of wooden sidewalks. The flower-venders 
offered bunehes of arbutus and wood violets at fabu- 
lous prices. The last days of April had come. 

Despite his absorption in his studies, Justin was 
touched with the prevailing uneasiness as to the out- 
come of the labor troublés. Hints of anarchistic plots 
were whispered here and there. Strikes were increas- 
ing. Of these, the most notable was that at McCor- 
mick’s Reaper Works on Blue Island avenue, on the 
West Side, where over twelve hundred men had been 
employed. Seven hundred of them struck and the re- 
maining five hundred who were disinclined to quit 
work, were continually threatened ‘by their striking 
fellow workmen. A generalstrike of all workingmen 
was to take place on May ist. The streets were al- 
ready thronged with idle men and the city rife with 
rumors. 

The case of Julius Meyer was exciting the deepest 
sympathy of Constance, Laura and Justin. Pauline 
in her distraction confided to these three her troubles. 


Her husband had so neglected all his own business 


that at the end of March the evening lessons in Ger- 
man were given up. Poor Mrs. Meyer was strug- 
gling desperately to keep her day school until the 
close of the term. In the meantime Meyer, moody 
and sullen at home (where, however, he was not now 
often found), was making himself conspicuous by har- 
anguing the crowds of idlers whenever he could find a 
group to listen to him. He wrote over fictitious 
names inflammatory articles for August Spies’ Arbeiter 
Zeitung and Parson’s Alarm. He was sometimes 
alarmingly affectionate to his wife, and again violently 
unreasonable. Several times within a month she had 
spent the evening with her girl friends at their board- 
ing place, frightened from home by a number of mys- 
terious, undesirable looking visitors who were taken 
by ‘her husband into the library where they remained 
with him until a late hour. Once Laura and Con- 
stance accompanied her home and remained with 
her until the visitors were let out the back way. The 
next morning she called before they had breakfasted, 
her eyes red with weeping, to tell them that Meyer 
had stormed at her all night for allowing them to 
come. : . 

The man was undoubtedly insane. His eyes had a 
strange, brooding gloom, or stared wildly when he 
was addressed. He had grown careless in dress, was 
becoming thinner and paler day by day, and he 
scarce récognized most of his old friends when he 
met them. But to Justin he was still much attached, 
and once or twice when his young friend had found 
him at home he had talked pleasantly, but always on 
the one subject. Pauline saw that he was not of souud 
mind but she hoped that his condition was only one 
of temporary aberration. Little notes in regard to him 
were often dispatched from the girls to Justin; and he 
was angry with himself for the thrill of delight with 
which each note from Constance was received. è 

Nearer and nearer came the fatal 4th of May. On 
the Ist (Saturday) the great preconcerted strike for 
eight hours took place, and the streets were filled 
with idle and sullen men. What an orderly and de- 
termined strike would have accomplished, cannot now 
be known. The bloody events of the next few days 
disorganized and nullified whatever force there was in 
this attempt. All day Sunday, meetings were held at 
which incendiary speeches were made, and on Mon- 
day the 3rd, occurred the riot at the Reaper Works, 
near the western city limits, where six of the rioters 
were shot by the police while trying to disperse the 
mob. The city was in tumult. Demagogues or fa- 
natics were at street corners, inflaming by unreasona- 
ble speech, the excited strikers. Anarchism, socialism 
and the labor problems were inextricably mixed. 
Sides were taken by laborers themselves, and among 
them were bitter contentions and numerous squab- 
blesand rows. Friendships of years were broken in 
an hour. 

On Tuesday morning, May 4th, the city was flooded 
with circulars scattered during the night, which read 


follows: 
“REVENGE! REVENGE! 
“WORKMEN, TO ARMS! 


«Men of labor, this afternoon the bloodhounds of 
your oppressors murdered six of your brothers at 
McCormick’s. Why did they murder them? Because 
they dared to be dissatisfied with the lot which your 
oppressors have assigned to them. They demanded 
bread and they gave them lead for an answer, mind- 
ful of the fact that thus people are most effectively 
silenced. You have for many, many years endured 
every humiliation without protest; have drudged from 
early in the morning till late at night; have suffered 


all sorts of privations, have even sacrified your ch 
dren. You have done everything to fill the coffers 
your masters—everything for them; and now, wit 
you approach them and implore them to make y 
burden a little lighter, as a reward to your sacrifi - 
they send their bloodhounds, the police—at you 
order to cure you, with bullets, of your dissatisfaction 
Slaves, we ask and conjure you, by all that is sacre¢ 
and dear to you, avenge the atrocious murder whic — 
has been committed on your brothers to-day, an. 
which will likely be continued upon you to-morrow. 
Laboring men, Hercules, you have arrived at the 
crossway. Which way will you decide? For slavery 
and hunger or for freedom and bread? If you decide 
for the latter, then do not delay a moment; then 
people, fo arms! This must be your motto. Think 
of the heroes whose blood has fertilized the road tc 
progress, liberty and humanity, and strifé and becom: 
worthy of them. YOUR BROTHERS. 


Later in the day a smaller circular was distribute 
broadcast. It was the call for the memorable Hay 
market meeting. 


ATTENTION, e 


Great mass-meeting to-night at 7:30 at the Hay 
market, Randolph street, between Desplaines and 
Halsted. Good speakers will be present to denounce 
the latest atrocious acts of the police the shooting of 
our fellowworkmen yesterday afternoon. Working 
men, arm yourselves and appear in full force! 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The 3d and 4th of May will: never be erased from 
Justin Dorman’s memory. When he came from the 
office Monday evening, Mrs. Vahe handed him two let- 
ters, both in femintne hand-writing, one inan oblong. 
the other in a square envelope Justin's blood ran 
hot and cold all in a moment at the sight of the two 
letters, lying so near each other. Mrs. Vane gave 
him the letters with a slightly inquisitive glance, but 
he took them both to his own rdom to read. He looked 
long at the square envelope which he knew contained 
a note from Constance, but he opened the oblong one 
first. It ran thus: 

Dear Justin: You know I have not written to you. 
for over a month, I dread to now, but Ma says I must, 
and Will thinks I ought to tell you something that’s 
been on my mind this ‘ever so long. Will Adams I 
mean. I suppose you will wonder what he has got to 
do with it, but really he has got everything to do with 
it. You know you have been gone so long—and to 
tell the truth I don't think you will care so very meh. 
Well, Will thinks everything of me, he’ truly does, 
and I find that I shall be very unhappy if you do not 
let mo free from our engagement. . I wish you to reply 
at once, as Will and I calculate to be married the first 
of June. I enclose you a piece of my wedding dress. 
Do you want me to return your photograph and the 
ring you sent me Christmas? I hope you will not feel 
bad over this, for I shall always remain, your true 
friend, MELLIsA A. Woop.” 


Justin’s face was radiant as he murmured: «God 
bless you little girl! Tou shall be answered at once, 
and Ill send you a nice wedding present if it takes the 
last cent I have,” 

Then he opened the other letter with a joyous air. 
It contained only a few words hurriedly written: 

Do come over to-night. We are to hold a council 
of war. Meyer has not been home for twenty-four 
hours, and Pauline is nearly wild, yet dares not make 
public inquiry; you can guess why. She has made a 
discovery that frets her. We want your advice, for we 
dare not take any more people into our confidence. Be 
sure and come. CONSTANCE GARROW.” 


The streets were full of wildly talking, gesticulating 
groups, but Justin met with no trouble on his way to 
La Salle avenue. He was ushered into the parlor, the 
use of which the girls had secured for the evening. 
They were both very much disturbed and looked pale, 
but Laura met Justin with a smile. I feel like a con- 
spirator,” she declared. Do I look like one, Mr. 
Dorman? In fact I feel historical. 

And I feel hysterical,” interrupted Constance. Do 
show Mr. Dorman those dreadful things at once, Laura. 
Pauline said that if Meyer came along she would have 
to put them back before he missed them.” 

Laura brought forward à covered basket, lined. with 
soft cotton in which were two or three nondescript 
pieces of iron, with cords attached. Justin took one 
up very gingerly, looked it over and then deposited it 
carefully in the basket. 

J never saw any before,” he said gravely, ‘but I 
should certainly say these are dynamite bombs. How 
in the world came them in your possession. They 
should be removed from here; I will take charge of 
them.” 

Before they could reply there was a hurried ring of 
the door-bell, and as soon as the servant could open 
the door, Mrs. Meyer came panting, pale, wild-eyed 
into the room. . 

“Oh girls,” she cried, he has just come home `r 
won’tspeak to me. He has gone into the library w} 

I found those dreadful things, and I am sgo af 


"hat shall I do? Oh you are here, Mr. Dorman; Iam 
glad. Help me, and help poor Julius some way, 
wt you?” 

And the poor wife sobbed as if her heart would 

Constance went to her, threw her arms around her 

nd let her sob in silence on her breast. Laura walked 
up.and down the room with clenched hands and lower- 
ng brow. Justin stopped to think a moment, then he 
vent to Mrs. Meyer and said: 

Don't grieve so Mrs. Meyer. Go heme at once; 
in a few minutes I will come, and you call to your hus- 
band in as quiet and cheerful a tone as you can, that I 
wish to see him, and perhaps we can get him calmed 
jiown. Iam afraid there is going to be trouble, but 
we will all do our best to keep him out of it. You 
know that were he iu his right mind he would, not 
szause you so much worry. He is more to be pitied 
than any oneelse. You have been wonderfully brave 
30 far; continue to be so, and some day your friends 


will be able to tell him what an heroic struggle you | 


nade to save him from himself.” 


Pauline dried her eyes and went home. Justin fol- 
‘owed in a few moments. He rang the bell and was 
dmitted at once by the stolid Swedish maid, Mrs. 
_ Meyer called her husband, stating that Justin had 
Called; and he unlocked the door and came down at 
once. How haggard and worn he looked, He com- 
menced immediately to talk of the events of the day, 
but Justin stopped him, gently saying that he had come 
over to consult him on some knotty points he had 
encountered in his law reading. He said this, knowing 
Meyer had a certain innocent self-conceit which made 
him feel that there was no subject with which he could 
20t grapple. After an hour or two of talk Justin was glad 
to see that he was growing sleepy, and he bade his 
friend good night, with a grateful glance from Pau- 
line. 

Justin saw the next day several notices of the meet- 
ing to be held in Haymarket Square, but did not give 
them much thought. In the evening, on his way 
home from the office, he met Floyd who told him that 
trouble was feared, but that the authorities were pre- 
pared to suppress it. He did not think it would 
amount to much, if any more, than dozens of former 
meetings. 

He had settled himself for a quiet evening among his 
books, when his cousin Ferdinand was announced. He 
had heard of the meeting and had half-a-mind to ‘‘go 
over and see the fuss,” and called to see if Justin 
would accompany him. 

Justin was about to dissuade him when the door 
bell rang violently, and a moment later Constance 
Garrow was ushered into the parlor. She seemed to 
be strangely excited, yet hesitated when her glance 
fell on young Fairfield. 

„What is it?“ asked Justin, coming to her aid 
«Meyer? What is he up to now?” 

The girl sank pale and breathless on the chair. 
«He has gone, she gasped, to the Haymarket meet- 
ing, and Pauline and Laura—can I not speak to you 
alone?” she pleaded. 

Mr. Vane and Ferdinand left the room. The former 
would have gone at once, but for the reference to 
Laura; if she was in trouble he might be able to help. 
In a few moments Justin came to him and trusting to 
his honor, explained the situation — that the madman, 
Meyer had bombs in his possession, and that he had 
slipped out, leaving a few mysterious farewell words 
to his wife, who discovered immediately that the 
bombs had disappeared with him. 

The friends had called upon her to see what new de- 
velopments had occurred, when she made the discov- 
ery. Nothing could deter her from following her 
Julius and saving him in spite of himself. Laura would 
not let her go alone and accompanied her. Mrs. 
Meyer gave the address of a friend of Meyer on Des- 
plaines street near Lake, where she hoped to find her 
husband. Laura bade Constance go at once to Justin 
and ask him to join them there. 

J am going with you,” announced Ferdinand when 
he heard this story; if Laura is there I must be too.” 

Mrs. Vane and Justin vainly tried to persuade Con- 
stance to remain there till after the return of the men; 
this she declined to do. It was now 9:30 P. M., and 
the men felt that they must hasten. 

At Justin’s suggestion they crossed Halsted street to 
Lake, joining there the large crowd of excited people 
who, just as they entered, were cheering somebody 
lustily. By the strong light cast upon the ssene they 
soon discerned Pauline and Laura standing on the out- 
skirts of the great mass of people. The women had 
not yet been able to find Meyer for whom they were in 
search. 

«I saw Mayor Harrison over there a moment ago,” 
said Ferdinand. Every thing seems all right. I 
guess there'll be no trouble.” 

The women began to think so too. Pauline's ner- 
vous fears were by this time somewhat allayed. Sud- 
denly Justin caught sight of Meyer on the side-walk 

t far from them; he whispered to Mrs. Meyer and 

-eafter kept a watch upon him with a view to reach- 
im as soon as possible. Spies and Parsons had 
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concluded their speeches before Justin and Ferdinand 
reached the crowd. Samuel Fielden now had the plat- 
form, which was merely an empty express wagon. 

Some were already leaving, and Justin was about 
to advise the lAdies to return, leaving him to accom- 
pany Meyer home, when he noticed a quick movement 
in the crowd, and as he looked beyond it toward Ran- 
dolph street, he saw a massed body of men moving 
with rhythmic tread down Desplaines street toward 
the Square. It was the armed police coming to dis- 
perse the meeting. i l 

«For heaven’s sake ladies,” Justin whispered, ‘‘go 
over on Lake street and wait for us. Mr. Fairfield 
and I will bring Meyer to you all safe. The police 
are coming and there may be trouble.” 

Ferdinand urged this also, and the women realized 
that it would be best; so they left. And not a moment 
too soon, for as Capt. Bonfield’s men drew near, 
Fielden exclaimed in excited tones: Here come 
the bloodhounds! Do your duty and I will do mine!” 

The battalion of police halted and Capt. Ward called 
out: . 

In the name of the people of Illinois I command 
you to peacably disperse.” 

Fielden stepped down from the wagon, with the re- 
mark in 3 significant tone: We are peacable.” 

A moment of terrible silence followed. Then a sound 
like the hiss of a serpent was heard; a fiery light went 
whizzing over the heads of the crowd into the midst of 
a platoon of policemen. Then a terrific exposion was 
heard, followed by the sounds of groans, prayers, cries 
and yells. The police charged on the crowd with pis- 
tols and the sharp reports seemed continuous. The 
wildest excitement prevailed. 

Come, said Justin to Ferdinand, as the bomb flew 
on its deadly mission through the air, follow me.” 
He plunged madly through the crowd until be came to 
the alley from near which the bomb had been thrown. 
Meyer was curled up behind a refuse box in the alley. 

What are you about?” Justin asked sharply. Meyer 
stared at his questioner like one in a dream. 

„ have fullfilled my mission,” he murmured in a 
dull voice. 

Come with me at once!” urged Justin, taking his 
arm. But he did not move. 

Seeing that he was dazed, Justin and Ferdinand both 
took hold of him, each by an arm, and ran as fast as 
his inertness and the flying peolpe would allow, through 
the alley to Jefferson street and on to Lake, where 
they found the three frightened women huddle ina 
doorway. 

Julius!” cried his wife, with a glad sob as she ran to 
him, thank God you are safe!“ and she flung her 
arms around him. He stared stupidly at her and 
pushed heraway. Justin did not let go his hold of 
him. 

«We must get out of the street somehow till the rush 
is over, he said, for the people alarmed by the explo- 
sion and firing, were pouring out of the houses in 
every direction. 


See here,” said Ferdinand, in a faint tone, «I can 


not go much further. This is no time to stand on 
ceremony—follow me ladies,” and he opened the door 
of the ‘‘Ladies entrance” of a large liquor saloon. 
The room was, fortunately, deserted, since its late 
occupants had rushed into the street to find out what 
the uproar was about. Justin pushed Meyer into a 
seat, where he sat pale and speechless without mov- 
ing. Laura had been watching Ferdinand sharply 
since he last spoke, and she turned to him quickly 
once they were inside. 

Ferdinand, you are hurt,—You are deathly pale 
why, my dear boy— for he staggered and but for her 
strong young arms, would have fallen to the floor in a 
faint. She held him up until Constance and Justin 
came to her aid, and Pauline swiftly drew forward a 
sofa on which he reclined. 

“Jt is his leg, see, he has been shot!” exclaimed 
Justin, and he stepped into the bar-room to request 
some one to go for a physician. Ferdinand revived 
before Justin returned. Laura was at his side, bath 
ing his face with a wet handkerchief, while Constance 
stood by holding a glass of water. Justin returned in 
a few moments saying that a physician would soon be 
there, adding, I think we can’t do much until he 
comes.” 

cI have bound some napkins I found on the table 
round his leg, for it was bleeding profusely. I did 
not venture to take off the boot” said Laura. 

«And Justin is wounded, too,” said Constance. 
«Why this sleeve is torn and covered with blood.” 
She snatched several napkins from a pile on a table 
and came toward him with such a look in her eyes 
that Justin felt himself in heaven for a moment. 

„It is nothing, he said, smiling down upon her 
terror-stricken face, a mere flesh wognd. I knew 
when I received it,” i 

But take off your coat and let me see,” she in- 
sisted. 

Wait until the doctor comes. If it will not make 
you faint you may tie a napkin tight here, indicat- 
ing where the blood should be stopped. 

He sat down and she with trembling fingers tied the 
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napkin. Then her fair face turned white, her brown 
eyes filmy and she, also, went off in a swoon. In spite 
of his hurt arm, Justin caught her as she swayed and 
he held her close; and if he whispered some extrav- 
agant ‘words, while Laura and Mrs. Meyer ran for 
water and a fan, Ferdinand reclining on the sofa with 
closed eyes and Meyer still and stupid in his chair, 
who was the wiser for it, since Constance herself lay 
in limp unconsciousness on his breast? 

She revived in a minute or two and laughed at her 
own weakness. A physician and some hangers-on of 
the saloon by this time came in. The wounds of both 
Justin and Ferdinand were examined. Neither of 
them was serious, though the latter’s might keep him 
confined to the house a few weeks. 


It was growing late and the question of getting 
home suggested itself to the party. The streets 
would doubtless be more or less in an uproar, at least 
in the heart of the city, all night. Laura at length: 
suggested that two hacks be sent for at the nearest 
stable, in one of which Ferdinand had better be taken 
home, the other to convey their party to the North 
Side, but probing for the bullet had made Ferdinand’s 
wound very painful and he ought not to be sent alone. 
Justin said he would not trust Meyer to be sent home 
in his strange state with only his wife and Constance. 
The physician was asked to accompany Ferdinand to 
Michigan avenue, but he said that he had patients 
near by whose condition was so dangerous that he 
might be called at any moment, and he dared not 
leave the vicinity. Ferdinand declared that he was 
quite able to ride home unattended, but Laura would 
not consent to this. 

“Great emergencies need prompt action. I am 
going with you, Ferdinand,” Laura said after a few 
moment’s thought, and your father can come bach 
in his own carriage with me.” 

«Oh! if you only will, Laura,” cried Ferdinand. 

don't know what else can be done, she saig with 
a peplexed air. Justin must go with Meyer and 
Constance, you had better stay all night with Pauline, 
for we are not through with this night’s work,” look- . 
ing over where Meyer sat. with that strange, dis- 
traught gaze. Over and over again Mrs. Meyer had 
spoken to him. as had the other members of the party, 
but he sat listless, apparently not hearing what was 
said. Now his pallid face grew hectic and he raised 
his long thin hands to his head as if dimly conscious 
of some pain there. The hacks ‘were sent for and 
Laura’s plan was carried out. 

Justin directed the driver to. stop at Mr. Van ane's 
where he left word that he was safe, but might not re- 
turn that night, and procured an overcoat. It was 
nearly one o' clock when they reached La Salle ave- 
nue. Julius, accompanied by Justin, went quietly to 
his room, undressed and retired without uttering a 
word, save whispering once or twice,’ I have fulfilled 
my mission.” Justin left him staring wildly at the 
ceiling and withdrew to the next room to await devel- 
opments. The poor man’s wife ventured to ehter his 
room and spoke to him in endearing terms, but he 
made no answer. Then she joined Constance and 
Justin in the sitting room where she had kindled a 
fire in the grate. In half an hour Julius was heard 
talking loudly to himself. He was delirious. 


(To be continued.) 


I have not ventured very often nor very deeply into 
the field of metaphysics, but if I were disposed to 
make any claim in that direction, it would be the rec- 
ognition of the squinting brain, the introduction of 
the term ‘‘cerebricity” corresponding to electricity, 
the idotic area in the brain or thinking-marrow, and 
my studies of the second member in the partnership 
of I-My-Self & Co. I add the Co. with especial refer- 
ence to a very interesting article in a late Scribner, 
by my friend Mr. William James. In this article the 
reader will find a full exposition of the doctrine of 
plural personality illustrated by striking cases. Ihave 
long ago noticed and referred to the fact of the strati- 
fication of the currents of thought in three layers, one 
over the other. I have recognized that where there 
are two individuals talking together there are really 
six personalities engaged in the conversation. But 
the distinct, separable, independent individualities, 
taking up conscious life one after the other, are 
brought out by Mr. James and the authorities to which 
he refers as I have not elsewhere seen them devel- 
oped. 

Whether we shall ever find the exact position of 
the idotic centre or arena in the brain (if such a spot 
exists) is uncertain. We know exactly where the 
blind spot of the eye is situated, and can demonstrate 
it anatomically and physiologically. But we have only 
analogy to lead us to infer the possible or even prob- 
able existence of an insensible spot in the thinking- 
centre. If there is a focal point where consciousness 
is at its highest development, it would not be strange 
if near by there should prove to be an anesthetic dis- 
trict or limited space where no report from the senses 
was intelligently interpreted. But all this is mere 
hypothesis.—OvrErR THE TEAcurs, June Atlantic. 
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WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 


Do you know I am thinking to-morrow 
We shall pass on our journey through life, 
One more of the milestones that bring us 
Still nearer the goal, my good wife” 
The glad anniversary morning 
Of our wedding day cometh once more; 
And its evening will find us still waiting, 
Who had thought to huve gone long before. 


We are old, wife, I know by the furrows 
Time has plowed on your brow, once so fair; 
I know by the crown of bright silver 
He has left for your once raven hair; 
I know by the frost on the flowers 
That brightened our life at its dawn: 
I know by the groves in the churchyard, 
Where we counted our dead yestermorn. 


Your way has been humble and toil-worn, 
Your guest nas been trouble, good wife— 
Part sunshine, more trinls and sorrows, 
Have made up your record through life; 
But may the thought cheer, my dear one; 
Your patience and sweet clinging love 
Have made for me here such a heaven 
I have asked, “Is there brighter above?“ 


In life's winter, sweet wife, we are living, 
But its storms all unheeded will fall: 
What care we, who have love and each other, 
Who have proved, each to each, all in all? 
Hand-in-hand, we await the night's coming, 
Giving thanks down the valley we go: 
For to love and grow old together 
Is the highest bliss mortals can know. 


_Some children are still left to bless us, 

And lighten our hearts day by day; 

If hope is not always fruition, 
We will strive to keep in the right way. 

We have sowed and reaped, but the harvest 
That garners the world we await, 

And happily, at lust we may enter 
Together the beautiful gate. 


The movement in favor of opening the 
doors of the new School of Medicine to be 
established at Johns Hopkins University to 
women, is headed by such women as Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 


Sara Orne Jewett, Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. 
Harrison, Mrs. Blaine, Mrs. Windom, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, Mrs. Wayne MacVeagh. 


Mrs. ‘Charles J. Bonaparte, and others of 


n in all large cities of the county. 
: University will organize a medical 


school as soon as it can raise the necessary 
funds.: Many women of the country have 
decided to help raise a large amount to 
be tendered to the trustees, so that there 
shall be the least possible delay in the be- 
ginning of the work. They propose to 
raise $100,000 at once. It is hardly possi- 
ble that the trustees will hesitate to accept 
the money. The following extract from 
official statements show the nature of the 
proposed school: Students wishing to 
enter the school myst have taken the “pre- 
liminary medical course” of.the university 
{already established) or must be able to 
pass an equivalent examination. This pre- 
liminary course is Latin, mathematics, and 
English (sufficient for a B. A. degree), a 
reading knowledge of French and German, 
and three-years’ course of lectures and lab- 
oratory work. five hours a week each, in 
chemistry, biology „ and physics. This 
course in science is about equivalent to the 
work of the first two years in the German 
medical schools, and is considerably more 
than the work which is required in these 
subjects in Paris. The school is to be con- 
nected with the’ Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
which is already open. It is built espe- 
cially for the scientific study of disease; 
its system of ventilation; heating, etc., has 
been carefully planned for the individual 
treatment of patients according to their 
needs. Beds in the same ward can be sur- 
rounded by different degrees of heated at- 
mosphere: remarkable results have been 
obtained, especially in surgical cases, on 
account of the excellence of the hy gienic 
conditions. The hospital is supported by its 
ownendownmentof $3.300,000, and has no 
financial connection with the school. There 
are in the hospital a pathological and a hy- 
gieniclaboratory, where researches are now 


actively carried on, and the leading physi- 


cians and surgeons have been made pro- 
During the last 
winter they have given a course of lectures 
to physicians, among whom were three 
women, one of whom says that she found 
much better opportunity for study here 
than she had at the foreign schools which 
she had attended. 


The prejudice against the practice of 
medicine by women is fast disappearing. 


Itis useless, says the Chicago Tribune, for 
even the most prejudiced to contend any 
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longer against the idea of female doctors. 
They have not only come but they have 
come to stay. Twenty years ago there 
were but 500 of them in the United States. 
The census will show that there are over 
3.000 of them now, and notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which they labor, 
many of them have risen to prominence. 
Theyhave twoor three first-class schools, but 
the environments of the proposed school at 
Johns Hopkins are such as will greatly in- 
crease their advantages and give them a 
still higher medical education than they 
can now obtain. They have already a rec- 
ognized footing in female asylums and in 
the female wards of reformatory institu- 
tions, as well as in general practice. but the 
latter field will be greatly enlarged for them 
as their educational f acilities are increased 
and prejudice wears away. As practition- 
ers among their own sex they have great 
opportunities for usefulness, and, all other 
things being equal, they deserve and 
should have the preference. It is too late, 
indeed, to refuse to recognize them, and the 
old fogies of the profession might as wellsuc-, 
cumb to the inevitable.. So far as the 
Johns Hopkins school is concerned there 
can be no doubt that the trustees will open 
its doors to the women, as five of them 
have wives or sisterson the Baltimore com- 
mittee, and the remaining trustees are not 
opposed. It is understood that the com- 
mittee for Chicago will be shortly an- 
nounced. It will then be in order for Chi- 
cago to do her part. 


Alma Tadema, the famous painter, and 
Edmund Gosse, married two sisters, daugh- 


ters of Epps, the cocoa manufacturer. The 


old gentleman devised the now-famous 
epithets, ‘‘Grateful and Comforting,” as a 
trade-mark for his palatable wares, and be- 
fore their marriage the two daughters were 
jocularly called Grateful Epps and Com- 
forting Epps in the social cireles in which 
they moved. Grateful is now Mrs. Tadema, 
and Comforting is Mrs. Grosse. These 
young ladies brought enormous dowries to 
their ‘husbands. 


Mr. A. J. Drexel is about to erect in 
Philadelphia an Industrial Institute at an 
expense of $500,000, and will endow it 
with $1,000,000. The building will be a 
splendid affair, and will furnish accommo- 
dations for 2,000 to 2, 500 pupils. It will con- 
tain twenty-four class rooms, a large gym- 
nasium, which is to be thoroughly equipped, 
a museum, library and reading-room, a 
small lecture hall anda great lecture hall, 
which will undoubtedly be the finest in 
the city. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer will present to the. 
Art Institute of Chicago her cast of the 
clasped hands of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
with their photographs. This rare work 
of art was cast in Miss Hosmer's studio at 
Rome years ago. and is a valuable memento 
because of its beauty and suggestiveness. 
Itisalso valued because of the allusion made 
to it in Hawthorne's Marble Faun,“ and 
because there is not a duplicate in exis- 
tence. 


Mrs. Janet Ruutz-Rees, has opened a gal- 
lery for the exhibition of water colors, 
mezzotints and etchings at 13 East 16th 
street, New York City. She collected the 
exhibits of woman's artistic work recently 
displayed at the Academy. Mrs. Ruutz- 
Rees is very activein the Kindly Cluband 
Church of The New Life. 


Miss Winnie Davis will receive a novel 
bridal present from Atlanta. Maj. Sidney 
Root is having an old-fashioned country 


‘gourd rimmed and braced with silver, and 


will forward it to be used as a wall orna- 
ment or a drinking-cup. Maj. Root re- 
gards a gourd as a fitting emblem of the 
“Old South.”: 


The foremost woman artist in England 
is probably Mrs. Jopling. who has a 
charming studio that is a favorite resort of 
the best-known artistic and literary people 
in London. Mrs. Jopling is still in the 
prime of life, although she has been mar- 
ried three times. F 


A decided majority of the stock of the 
Boston Transcript is in feminine owner- 
ship Miss L. W. Dutton, Mrs. M. G. D. 
Eustis, and Miss M. M. Dutton holding 100 
shares each, and Mrs. A. F. Mandell 99, 
out of a total of 600. 


The German Empress Frederick loves 
little children. She never fails ‘to notice 
every one she sees and will often stop in 
her walks and speak to.them. 


Mrs. Philip H. Welch, widow of the 
late humorist, whose death occurred about 
a year ago, has taken chargeof a children’s 
department in the Saturday issue of the 
Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


ý 


a 


-BOOK REVIEWS. 


{All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or can be ordered through the office of THE RR- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOFHICAL JOURNAL. ] 


AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PILOSO- 
Puy. By F. Howard Collins, with a pre- 
face by Herbert Spencer. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1889. pp. 571. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 to 121 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Prise, $2.50. 


Herbert Spencer is a voluminous writer. 
He has presented his thought with so much 
elaboration, with such a multitude of de- 
tailed statements and with so many pages 
of illustrative matter, that the patience of 
most readers is severely taxed before they 
get far into his larger works, His power 
of abstract reasoning is hardly more won- 
derful than the encyclopedic character of 
his knowledge; and his long sustained argu- 
ments with the numerous citations, refer- 
ences and illustrations employed to bring 
out his exact meaning and to guard against 
possible misconception, are liable to dis- 
courage readers who take up some of his 
works for the. first time. 

Mr. Collins who, for several years, has 
made indexes of Mr. Spencer's works and 
who is familiar with his thought, has made 
this epitome of the “Synthetic Philosophy,” 
in which he has condensed matter occupy- 
ing ten volumes into one, reducing five 
thousand and more pages of the original 
so that it is represented by less than six 
hundred pages; and this task he has per- 
formed in a way to elicit praise from Mr. 
Spencer who says: The condensed state- 
ments, are at once correct and clear. In- 


deed E have been somewhat surprised that f 


it has proved possible to put so much into 
so small a space without sacrifice of intel- 
ligibility.” Mr. Spencer is quite correct, 
however, in adding that these abstracts of 
his chapters and sections do not suffice to 
give vivid and definite conceptions; but the 
undeveloped conceptions they give prepare 
the way for those developed ones to be ob- 
tained by perusal of the chapters and sec- 
tions themselves.” 

Any one who has not read Spencer and 
wishes to become acquainted with his phil- 
osophy, will lose no time by reading this 
epitome before turning to the longer and 
the more complete chapters of the original 
works. This volume is especially recom- 
mended to those who are in the habit of 
criticizing Spencer, charging, him with 
** materialism.” irreligion 
worse, without ever having 
larger and more important 5 
are a great many readers who would lik 
to have a correct conception of Spencer) 
main position, but have no time toread such 
works as First Principles,“ Principles of 
Biology,” “Principles of Psychology, ete. 
Mr. Collins “Epitome of the Synthetic 
Philosophy“ is just the book that such 
persons need. 


Fruits ANxp How To Use THEN. A 
Practical Manual for Housekeepers. con- 
taining nearly seven hundred recipes for 
wholesome preparations of foreign and 
domestic fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
Cloth. pp. 242. Price $1.00.. 

Mrs. Poole’s book will prove a revelation 
to many a housekeeper in reggrd to the ca- 
pacitices of fruits in varying thé home menu. 
It is appetizing merely to glance through 
the pages of this well arranged volume. 
The possibilities of healthful preparation 
for 
sidered in orderly sequence, each fruit 
under its own proper heading, beginning 
with the apple, directions fer Preparing 
which in nearly a hundred different ways 
are given. The recipes for each are preced- 
ed by a short discription of the fruit, where 
it grows, the order it belongs to, its cultiva- 
tion, etc.: and in a well written introduc- 
tion, Mrs. Poole considers the value of 
fruits in their relation to human diet. The 
work tells how to put fruits on the table, 
and how to prepare the varieus forms, 
baked, stewed, canned, jellies, preserving, 
etc., and how to prepare puddings, pies, 
sauces, cakes, ice-cream, etc., dealing not 
only with new ways of using well-known 
fruits, but bringing into notice many fruits 
somewhat unknown or that have been 
deemed of but little value.. The hundreds 
of delicious desserts that are described 
make the old-fashioned crusty and heavy 
contrivances that are deemed so essential to 
the completeness of a meal appear unnat- 
ural and dyspepsia-breeding. 


OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. 
Douglas: Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 
119. Price, $1.50. 

The story of a beautiful proud-spirited 
girl born to a high social position who, 
when reverses came, chose to earn her own 


cents, 


remarkable book Life on an . 


the table of various fruits are con- 


living as corresponding clerk in a ware- 
house, in preference to becoming a depend- 
ent on wealthy relatives, is told in the 
easy grace of style characteristic of this 
well-known writer, whose fiction carries al-. 
ways with it wholesome moral lessons. 
This is a good woman’s rights book, though 
from arather conservative standpoint. The 
fact that woman’s right tolaborin new de- 
partments is considered in fiction, shows 


how wide spread has become the discussion 


of woman’s sphere in all directions. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Blindfold. By Florence Marryat. New 
York: John W. Lovell Co. Price 50 


Bachelor Girl. B 
Ballou. New Vork: Frank 
Co. Price 50 cents. 


Messages From the Watch Tower. By 
Lupa. San Francisco: N Carrier Dove 
Printing & Pub. Co. i 


The ` “Wm. Hosea 


iF. Lovell & 


The Influence of Sea Power Upon His. 


tory. 1660-1783. By Captain A. T. Ma- 
han. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.; Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co, Price, 84. 


Recollections of General Grant. 
W. Childs. n 
ing House. 


; -By Geo. 
| Collins Print- 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE NOT BEFORE 
MENTIONED. 


The Arena. (Boston.) Good reading fills ` 
the pages of this popular monthly forJune. 
Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge writes upon 
the Race Question; Edgar Fawcett contrib- 
utes a poem and the No Name Series is 
continued. 


St. Nicholas. (New York.) The third’ 
paper upon the subject of Central Africa 
is given to the readers this month and the 
various stories, poems and notes do credit 


¢ 


to the publishers. 


The Eciectic. 


Kebir, by a soldier in the ranks, opens the 
number. Olive Schreiner, who wrote that 


under the title The Sunlight i 
my Bed, contributes a dream of 4 
clever paper on Poets and Puritans is: fol- 
lowed by a study of the Berlin Labor Con- 
ference by Emile Olivier. Edward Clodd 
talks about Miracle Plays. Africa, which 
now absorbs so much public attention, is 
made the occasion of three striking articles. 


The Forum. (New York.) In the Forum 
for June is begun a series of Autobiographic 
articles hy some of the foremost men in 
England and America; the first of these 
is by W. E. H. Lecky. American Interests 
in Africa; Fetichism in Politics; New Eng- 
land and the New Tartiff Bill are some of 
the strong articles for June. 


The Jenpess - Miller Magazine., (New 
York.) The paper on Physical Culture is 
devoted to a discussion of Walking, Sitting, 
and going Up-stairs.. 
Montaigu writes most fascinating paper 
on Lawn Parties, and the article on Fine 
Lace is the best illustrated of all the valu- 
able articles which have appeared in the 


series on this subject 


The Century. (New York.) London Poly- 
technics and Peoples’ Palaces by Mr. Al- 
bert Shaw is timely, as similar institutions 
are spriniging up in different parts of the: 
world. An Artists Letters from Japan, 
this month describe the very beautiful 
temple of Iyémitsu, and make some gen- 
eral remarks on Japanese architecture. This 
being the first summer number of the 
Century, Walter Camp has an illustrated 
paper on Track Athletics in America. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of this num- 


ber is the beginning of another anonymous 


novel called The Anglomaniacs. The sec- 
ond paper on The Women of the French 
Salon is given. Joseph Jefferson’s Autro- 
biography deals with the Keans in Aus- 
tralia. 


Also: 

The Unitarian Review, Boston. 

The Esoteric, Boston. j r 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, Boston. 
Freethinkers’ Magazine, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Unitarian, Ann Arbor, spen; i 
The Path, New York. j 
Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, Minn. 
L'Aurora, Paris, France. l 
The Theosophist, Madras, India, 


(New Vork) An inter- 
esting description of the battle of Tel-el- — 


The Countess de 


i 


` 
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MR. TALLMADGE’S REJOINDER. 


To THE Enrron: In Tre JOURNAL of 
May 10 I find a criticism upon my use of 
the theory of reciprocal action of the sun 
and planetary worlds revolving around it, 
in illustration of the universal principle of 
action and reaction being equal. My reply 

to said criticism will terminate any further 
discussion as to my portion of it. 

I fancy the interested reader will be quite 
as well pleased with my reply if Ido not 
copy my critic’s polite (2) phrases such as, 
“absurd theories,” ‘‘crude theories,” etc., 
and address myself to some of the facts, as 
far as any of us know them, while dealing 
with that which is yet theoretical. He 
well says. the laws of action and reaction 
are worthy of careful appreciation, in our 
efforts to understand the true philosophy of 
existence. It seems to the writer after such 
a corroboration of the basic position as- 
sumed in his paper, the criticism following 
is superfluous, and only applies to details, 
where most differences in the views of men 
are found. Still he nds an exception in 
the relations of the sun and planetary 
worlds revolving around it. If action and 

` reaction are equal as a principle, why the 
exception? 

I am confronted with an array of figures 
which, it is said, won't lie, but the fact is 
when wrongly placed, they are the biggest 
liars in the world, as illustrated in my too 
hasty calculation in computing the velocity 
of the revolution of the earth on its axis. 
I stand in that corrected, with thanks. 
When my critic shall have all the factors 
‘so that his problem will be complete, he 


may find this universal law illustrated in- 


the sublime phenomena of our planetary 
worlds revolving around their central orb. 
The theory of combustion in the sun as 
explaining the phenomena of heat and 
‘light is of long standing; the theory of re- 
action gaining acceptance is of later date, 
and I insist, in the light of a few facts I 
shall introduce, is the most philosophic view, 
instead of absurd,.“ and ‘‘crude.” My 
critic deals with his theory with a positive- 
ness of assumption which, at least, sug- 
gests that he thinks he knows, while our 


American astronomer, Prof. Young, with, 


more modesty says: ‘‘What sustains the 
tremendous solar heat? I cannot answer.” 
Of course in a newspaper article no length 
_of explanation can be entered into, even 
if the writer considered himself capable— 
which he is not—of anything like an exhaus- 
tive presentation of a subject dealt with by 
‘the most brilliant intellects that have lived. 
I believe it is a system adopted by all as- 
tronomers to reason from terrestrial to ce- 
\ lestial phenomena. 
` Prof. Proctor and Sir John Herschel 
both: recommend this method. I shall 
quote extensively from Zacharia Allen, 
LL. D., who says: ‘‘Failing to discover any 
self-originating cause of motion in ter- 
restrial matter, the writer was led on to 
take a broader view of the passive func- 
tions of our planet, as subordinate to uni- 
versal laws, and as being a minute work- 
ing-part of the mechanism of the solar 
system.” This complete interaction is what 
was referred to, in my illustration of the 
planetary worlds giving and receiving. 
Again: ‘‘Preceding investigations show that 
the movement of bodies near and about 


` each other puts in motion the electric ether. 


... If the mere movement of one disc near 


another so develops light as to obtain for a 


simple instrument the name of Electro- 
phorus, or sunshine producer, and if the 
rotation of one cylinder opposite to an- 
other excites a dazzling light,. - we may 
consider that the swift revolutions of more 
than one hundred and fifty great globes 
about the sun, seven hundred fold greater 
than them all, are: similarly employed for 


the conversion of their mechanical force 


into the light and heat of sunshine 
Action and reaction are always equal and 
in opposite directions. The sun serves as 
a point of reaction, like the lump of lime 
placed in front of a pale jet of oxyhy- 
drogen flame, which by its reaction de- 
velops the intensity of the vibrations of 
the flame, and produces the dazzling ‘cal- 


. cium light’....By making a break in a 


conducting wire transmitting a powerful 
voltaic or magneto-electric current, the 
particlés~of intervening air and of the all- 
pervading electric ether receive the im- 
- pulses, and become points of reaction in 
vibrations of brilliant light and intense 
heat. These analogies teach us to regard 
“the central orb of the solar system as the 
‘point of reaction, representing the action 
- imparted to the universal electric ether by 
the combined force of all the magnetic 
planets circling around it. As similar 
centres of reaction, all the stellar suns 
serve to reflect the vibrations imparted to 
them by the surges of the electric ether, 
put in motion by the orbitul revolutions of 


planets around each of them. The very 
fact of the shining of each star in the 
evening sky, is the strongest possible proof 
of the existence of worlds revolving around 
it, as the exciting cause....The case is 
very different if we consider the sun to 
be passive matter, reacting, as before 
stated, like a piece of lime used for reflect- 
ing the brilliant calcium light; or like the 
readily conducting charcoal points, which 
are not even kindled while used for the 
radiating arcs of electric light, rivalling 
sunshine. They serve aselectrodes, like the 
solar orb, passively to receive and trans- 
mit electric excitation 


The swift axial rotation of the planets 
opposite to the excited globe of the sun, by 
inducing the continual circulation of elec- 
tric currents about cach one of them, con- 
verts them all into powerful electro-magnets. 
Thus we have a solar system with a vast 
central electro-magnet, and one hundred 
and fifty electro-magnets revolving around 


it, each rotating on its axis. These act and. 


react on each other unceasingly, and with 
intense power, developing the phenomena 
of solar light and heat.” 

Now as to the sun being as inhabitable 
a world as our own—which displays no 
“twinge of scientific conscience.“ To test 
the effects produced by the electrostatic 
condition resulting from an equal action of 
the electric vibrations surrounding a body 
on allsides, Prof. Faraday made an experi- 
ment with an insulated metallic chamber. 
into which, while it was excited by an elec- 


tric machine, he entered. He says: While 


the interior was sufficiently excited to dart 
off sparks several inches in length from 
the outer sides, I could not detect the least 
evidence of the existence of any electric 
action within the chamber. Considering 
the globe of the sun to be in a highly ex- 
cited electrical state, corresponding with 
the metallic chamber, or with the earth 
overarched by the coruscations of the au- 
rora borealis, (italicized by the writer), we 
may rationally discard the theory of its 
being covered with billows of flaming 
gases or molten lava, secthing like the 
crater of a volcano, or that it suffers the 
terrible pounding of falling meteors and 
asteroids. The great central orb may have 
an unvarying temperate clime, exempt 
from extremes of summer heat or winter 
cold, with no night of gloom. It may even 
be a bright and cheerful dwelling place, 
with sunny landscapes; a paradise of per- 
ennial verdure and ever-blooming flowers. 
. . . . As long as these mighty planets con- 
tinue to revolve, so long will the sun con- 
tinue to shine. The question of the source 
of solar light and heat is therefore resolved 
simply into that of the source of natural 
motive- power; namely, the axial rotation 
and orbital revolution of the heavenly 
bodies.” The sun is found to be composed 
of the same elementary substances or sim- 
ilar to those of the earth, and Professor 
Proctor says: The existence of iron in the 
solar orb suggests the similar use of this 
metal in arts and manufactories as has 
been made in the progress of human civil- 
ization,” also, By all of them the means 
of sustaining the solar excitation would in 
time be exhausted.” ‘‘Discoveries of simi- 
lar elementary substances in our sun and 
in other stellar suns render it not improb- 
able that all the solar systems are consti- 
tuted like our own, with similar molecules 
and similar inhabitants, governed by simi- 
lar material and mechanical laws, and 
confirm the existence of analogies between 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena.” 

One may be standing near a powerful 
dynamo exciting electrical action, without 
harm; while that mighty force is being 
noiselessly conveyed thousands of miles; 
as, isdoubtless the way—the electric ether 
being the medium of communication—a 
similar excitation in the sun, comes to us in 
sunshine. So the inhabitants of the sun 
may suffer no inconvenience while the sun 
and all the planets revolving opposite to it, 
become the dynamo of the heavens, furn- 
ishing the needed light and heat. This 
earth and the sun are separated by less dis- 
tance relative to the size of the bodies than 
the two cylinders of the dynamo. 

My critic's array of figuring, presenting 
an insurmountabie objection to Dr. Allen’s 
theories, may be as good reasoning from 
his knewn premises as the man’s whose 
mill-pond would be emptied, if the world 
revolved on its axis. No theory that pos- 
sesses the suggestiveness of the reaction 
principle is treated with disrespect by those 
that know the most of the various theories. 
The following objection to the combustion 
theory presented by Dr. Allen, which is at 
least very suggestive, may have quite as 
much value as Mr. Jackson's extensive 
figuring; while neither may be correct— 
both dependent upon the premises. As the 
fabled fires of hell referred to are nearly 
extinguished, more consistent views of life 


having no use for them, so the economic 
methods of nature as illustrated by ter- 
restrial phenomena cited may extinguish 
the fires in the sun. $ 

Now as both combustion and reaction are 
theories in explanation of the phenomena 
of the heat and light of the sun, I appeal 
to the interested reader of the two com- 
munications if the simple, natural suf- 
ficient theory of reaction, as illustrated by 
terrestrial facts, is not the most commenda- 
ble and is far from being entitled ‘‘want of 
scientific conscience” or ‘‘crude theories” 
and that it may be the critic so entitles 
it from a limitation of knowledge in- 
stead of standing on an apex of all there is 
to be known in the matter. The more we 
know of nature’s methods the more do we 
realize their beautiful simplicity. 

A word further in regard to the neces- 
sity of changing the dictionary in reference 
tc the ‘‘real;’”’ not at all real in a relative 
sense but not in the enduring sense. The 
reality of the thought world is being rec- 
ognized in modern thinking. It is included 
in the philosophy of Emerson—and it 
surely requires high courage to characterize 
the teachings of one whose philosophy has 
illumined not only this country but the 
whole earth as crude,“ though one has 
the exalted privilege of dissenting from 
the views of any,—the great or of lesser 
note. The potentiality of thought is beau- 
tifully expressed in poetic measure, 

“Didst thou know O, mortal man, £ 
That the sun itself in a thought began.” 


“All matter is God's tongue, 

And out from its motion God's thoughts are sung. 
The realms of space are the octave bars, 

And the music notes are the suns and stars.” 


ELKHART, Wis. J. R. TALLMADGE. 


PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


Prof. Stokes lately before the Finsbury 
Polytechnic Institution gave a lecture in 
which, according to the report published 
in the London Times, the main thesis 
seems to have been that neither is the in- 
tellectual part of man the mere product of 
molecular changes in the brain, nor, on the 
other hand, is physical :organization the 
mere cage or prison of the soul. Professor 
Stokes holds both the materialist hy pothe- 
sis which makes the consciousness a blos- 
som of the material organization, and the 
psychic hypothesis which makes the ma- 
terial organization a sort of bondage or con- 
finement for the free spirit, to be inconsis- 
tent with the facts of life. He illustrated 
the error of the former view by remarking 


that after a great physical shock, such as a 


bricklayer is said to have received who was 
struck down and rendered unconscious for 
a time by a falling brickbat. the first 
thought on recovery of consciousness has 
been to complete the sentence which had 
been begun before the blow was received. 
Now, said Professor Stokes, the blow must 
have caused a great variety of important 
physical changes in the brain, yet the mo- 
ment consciousness returned, the mind went 
on working in precisely the same groove of 
continuous purpose in which it was work- 
ing before the blow fell. Could this be if 
the mind were nothing but the product of 
the molecular action of the brain? On the 
other hand, the notion that the body is 
rather a dead-weight than otherwise, which 
limits and confines the action of the soul, 
was regarded by Professor Stokes as sub- 
ject to difficulties quite as great as the ma- 
terialistic theory. The report does not 
state what these difficulties are, but the 
Spectator gives some of Professor Stokes’ 
objections as follows: If it were so, there 
would, one would think, be a greater ap- 
proach to freedom and activity of mind 
during the decay of bodily power which 
precedes the dissolution of the tie between 
soul and body, than there is in the full 
vigor of the mature body; yet this is found 
not to be the case. The health and strength 
of the body implies a more favorable con- 
dition for the vigorous action of the mind 
than its frailty and decay. It is not in ex- 
treme old age nor in illness that the mind 
usually acts with most freedom and power, 
but, on the contrary, in the maturity and 
highest vitality of the body. The mens 
sana is found more perfect in corpore sano, 
than in any decadent state of the body; nor 
have we any evidence worth mentioning 
that at the approach of death the mind can 
take a more lofty and stronger flight. All 
this suggests that the relation between 
mental power and physical power is not 
one either of mental effect to physical 


cause, or of a spiritual cause in a phase of 


conflict with an obstructing agency, but 
rather is the relation resulting from some 
deeper agency which contains in it, if we 
understand Professor Stokes's drift rightly, 
the principle of individuality, and deter- 
mines both the form of character and the 
physical frame as well as the connection 


between them. Professor Stokes said that 
there were indications in Scripture ‘of a 
sort of energy lying deeper down than ever 


-the manifestation of life, on which the 


identity of man, and his existence, 
and the continuance of his existence, de- 
pended. Such a supposition as this was 
free from the difficulties of the two theo- 
ries he had previously brought before 
them, the materialist theory and what he 
had called the psychictheory. It represent- 
ed the action on the living body as the re- 
sult of an energy, if he might. say so, an 
energy which was individualized; and the 
process of life, thinking included, was the 
result of interaction between the funda- 


‘mental individualized energy and the or- 


ganism. The supposition that our indi- 
vidual being depended on something lying 
deeper down than even thought itself, en- 


abled us to understand, at any rate to con- 
-ceive how our individual selves might go 


on in another stage of existence, notwith- 
standing that our present bodies were ut- 


‘terly destroyed and went to corruption.” 


It would be impossible, we think, to doubt 
that our individuality, that is, our char- 
acter, depends on something lying deeper 
down than the thought itself,” for all that 
determines the direction and the drift of 
thought, the passions, the affections, the 
purposes, the will, must be-conceived as 
preceding, or at all events as coexisting 
with, thought, and giving it, so to speak, 
its sailing orders. It is not thought which 
usually determines character, but in an 
immense majority of cases, character 
which determines thought; and it is im- 
possible to conceive that which determines 
otherwise than as preceding that which is 
determined. And we quite agree with 
Professor Stokes that the individuality in- 
cludes more or less the physical organiza- 
tion. The desires, the tastes, the ambi- 
tions, the affections, the spiritual yearn- 
ings, are more or less profoundly involved 
in the character of thesenses andthe phys- 
ical organization. It is impossible to make 
the individuality depend solely, or even 
chiefly, upon the will itself, though that is 
the one element of character which is self- 
determining, and which can more or less 
modify and change the set of the whole 
stream of tendencie and aspirations. Let 
any man ¢onsider in what the individuality 
of himself or any of his most intimate 
friends chiefly consists, and he will very 
rarely find that it is solely, or even mainly, 
the set of his purposes, the attitude of his 
will. That enters very deeply, of course, 
into his individuality, but it is very seldom 
the most conspicuous feature, and never 
the only conspicuous feature in it. Thein- 
dividuality depends still more on the bias 
of nature, the proportion between a man’s 
feelings and his intellect, the vividness of 
his sensations, the tenacity of his memory, 
the vehemence of his passions, the eager- 
ness of his curiosity, the depth of his sym- 
pathies,—all matters which are more or 
less determined for him,and which his will, 
though it has the power to regulate and 
guide, has no power to revolutionize. Thus 
individuality is something far wider than 
thought, or even will;“ and though ‘‘will” 
enters into it, almost as the direction of the 
helm enters into the course of the ship, no- 
body can deny that individuality includes 
elements which involve deeply the physical 
organization no less than elements which 
are purely mental. Hence we agree with 
Professor Stokes that individuality lies 
deeper than either the purely mental or the 
purely physical elements of life, and we 
should be very willing to find reason to. 
think, that the individuality moulds both 
the mental and the physical organization 
and the relation between them, rather than 
that it is the product of the mental and 
physical organization and of the relation 
between them. But as no one was ever 
conscious of the moulding of his own or 
any other mental and physical organiza- 
tion, and of the relation between them, it 
must be more or less matter of inference 
from more general considerations, whether 
the individuality was first conceived so as to 
precede and determine the mental and phy- 
sical conditions under which life commenc- 
es, with the relation between them, or 
whether these conditions, and their recip- 
rocal influence on each other, constitute 
the individuality. 


THE MEDIUM COLCHESTER. 


To THe Eprror:—W. C. H., of Sodus, 
N. Y., says he did not know what became 
of Colchester. He passed to spirit life 
many years ago. In January,. 1865, while 
I was lecturing in Washington, D: C,, I of- 
ten saw Colchester who was astonishing | 
many public men by his tests. I know that 
he visited President Lincoln and was often 
sent for for by him and gave him evi- 
dence of spirit intercourse, as did also Mrs. 


—— 


‘suffrage. 


. have not the slighest doubt. 
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Nettie Maynard, of White Plains, N. Y., 
before she was married to Mr. Maynard. 

She was a remgrkable medium, whom I 
knew in Hartfdfd, Conn., in the early days 
of her mediumship. She is an invalid and 
great sufferer now. Colchester told me he 


often received from public men ten and 


twenty dollars for the tests given when he 
asked nothing. He was very generous and 
a remarkable test medium, but he also told 
me he often cheated the fools, as he could 
easily do it, but never deceived the honest 
and intelligent inquirers. Mrs. Maynard’s 
conscience would never let her cheat any- 
body. She stopped where I did in Wash- 
ington, and I know when she was sent for 
by President Lincoln, and as I knew him 
well, I knew he was a Spiritualist. Much 
of this early history is recorded in my 
“Forty Years on the Spiritual Rostrum.” 
WARREN CHASE. 
CoBDEN, III. 


PROOF OF SPIRIT RETURN. 


To tHE Eprror: Since reading your 


paper of May 31st, the thought comes to 


me that perhaps it is a duty to give others 
the benefit of some experiences, rather than 
to follow inclination and keep silent. The 
following is one of the latest proofs to me 
of spirit return: At 11 a. m., May 5th, I 
called on a friend who was to leave the 
city in a few days, intending to stop onlya 
few minutes. But the lady soon became so 
much under the influence of some new 
spirit, which had apparently entered the 
house with me, that it seemed best to de- 
lay; so wiping two slates, we waited for a 
communication, continuing our conversa- 
tion on the subject of my call. A few 
minutes later, examining the slates, I found 
the following message: “I recognize you 
as a fellow worker in the cause of woman 
Here all is peace. I am now at 
rest. Susan Vogl.” My eyes first caught 
the name, which is an unusual one, and 
written particularly plain the V being 
quite an inch long. Accustomed as I have 
been during the last twenty or more years 
in receiving messages from the unseen, this 
surprised me and could not have been 
caused by any mental association, as Mrs. 
Vogl, had not been in my mind for several 
days: She passed from this life on April 
28, after a short illness; her funeral occur- 
redon May Ist, but I had seen no one who 
had been present, and did not then know 
the facts mentioned in the following: She 
seemed desirous to express her gratitude to 
the many who had said kind things of her, 
and at her desire I promised to repeat this 
to them, and one of the acts specially men- 
tioned was to thank Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe for the lovely flowers” which she had 
sent to her funeral. Later, I read in the 
Woman Journal of May 3rd, that among 
1 gifts from the numerous friends 
Vogl, that sent by Mrs, Howe, was 

5 superb boquet of Jacquemenot roses. 
To me this was one more manifestation of 
spirit presence, and were it best, I could 
write a long article narrating similar tests 
in the conversation that followed; but they 


were of a more private nature, and the 


above will be sufficient for the object in- 


tended. 


No amount of doubting, which is in order 
until one is convinced, and nothing in the 
shape of actual fraud—which we know ex- 
ists in abundance, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to exist—can shake my faith in the 


fact of the return of spirits, and of their 


continued presence and aid. 
L. A. Hares. 
Boston, Mass. 


ORGANIZATION. 


To THE Eprror: While reading your 
editorials and the responses, they elicited re- 


l garding organization, that have appeared 


from time to time in the columns of THE 
JOURNAL, the question, why can not Spirit- 
ualists maintain, organizations has pres- 
ented itself. In.my endeavors to find an 
answer these thoughts have been suggested: 

While Spiritualists are a unit on the basic 
facts underlying its philosophy, they differ 
widely attimes in matters of detail. 
there exists legitimate reasons for this I 


personal experience and observation com- 


prise the foundation on which our philos- |. 
ophy is based, there will be various shades |} 
of opinion regarding phenomena viewed f 
from so many different standpoints. No 
other philosophy has ever been presented 


to the human mind for consideration that 
contained within itself so much food for 
thought—food which once tasted, becomes 
a stimulus to mental activities that soon 
beyin to assert thémselves. These are sup- 
ported by reason in analyzing questions 
and theories, and in forming our own esti- 
mate of their values. In exercising one’s 


That | 
So long as | 


reasoning faculties on all subjects, individ- 
uality becomes more and more firmly es- 
tablished. That this will apply to Spirit- 
ualists generally will doubtless be readily 
conceded. 

May not this thought furnish a key that 
will help toward explaining some of the 
difficulties experienced by Spiritualists, in 
their attempts to maintain organizations 
beyond a limited extent, since their first 
efforts in that direction. 

We are surrounded by churches reflect- 
ing every shade of religious thought from 
the Roman Catholic down tothe Unitarian. 
In the strongest of these, the Catholic, indi- 
viduality is entirely surrendered and re- 
placed by meek submission to those claim- 
ing to be endowed with divine authority. 
No trouble is experienced by these people 
in maintaining organizations. Do you sup- 
pose those conditions would survive if the 
great army of Catholics were to demand 
proof that would appeal to .their conscious- 
ness in support of dogmatic assertions, to 


‘which they have listened times without 


number, during the centuries that have 
passed since that church was organized? 
Certainly not. If proof is required in sup- 
port of this affirmation it is to be found in 
the policy of the church itself, which is 
and always has been, to suppress thought, 
knowing that ignorance is the handmaid 
to superstition, mental conditions readily 
awed into a spirit of reverence in the pres- 
ence of incomprehensible mysteries. Leav- 
ing the. Catholic we are confronted with 
the long list of Protestant churches, all 
demanding submission to the authority of 
creeds, which is an effectual extinguisher 
to mental faculties by depriving them of 
the light of reason. All these are able to 
maintain organizations, and doubtless will 
be, so long as their adherents can be wheed- 
led into paying a fee that shall exonerate 
them from attempting to think for them- 
selves. Even military dicipline would be 
impossible without the surrender of indi- 
viduality. 

In point of numbers Spiritualists are 
not lacking, but to marshal and to bring 
into lines an effective force composed of 
men and women, not one of whom would 
willingly make the slightest concessions 
involving a surrender of their ideas and 
opinions on any subject, some other course 
must be adopted. In the oldest, strongest 
and best established organizations in exis- 
tence, religion and politics are not brought 
in. question. In their absence a common 
level is readily obtained. Would there be 
any objection to an organzation having for 
its object social enjoyment and mutual im- 
provement? By its constitution, with suit- 
able rules and bylaws, order and equality 
could be secured. Its officers should be 
elected and then every member should 
have a voice. Applicants for membership 
should receive due consideration, their ad- 
mission being subject to the will of the or- 
der. Such an organization could readily 
obtain a charter and become the parent so- 
ciety of others, which if successful, would 
constitute a desirable brotherhood. In 
this way the stereotyped objections seem to 
be eliminated. J. SIMMONS. 
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this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
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MODERN SPIRITUALISM AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The writer of this article from the East 
Boston (Mass.) Free Press is Duncan Mac 
lean a veteran Spiritualist who, after thirty 
years’ connection with the Boston Traveller, 
lastly as its commercial editor, is now en- 
joying a well-earned retirement: 

When the phenomena of modern Spirit- 
ualism first attracted public notice, those 
familiar with the history of the mystics of 

the Roman Catholic church said that there 
was nothing new in the modern manifesta- 
tions. Long before the publications of 
Swedenborg’s wonderful works spiritual 
intercourse was common with mystics in 
the church. Holy men and holy women 
had frequently recorded their experiences, 
which were as mysterious as any modern 
marvels and far more elevated. Sweden- 
borg, the most gifted of modern seers, was 
born 1689 and died 1772. Mary of Agreda, 
a Spanish Abbess, was born 1602 and died 
1665. She was elevated into heavenly 
communion, and had given to her The 
Life of the Virgin Mary,” which was en- 
dorsed by the church; a translation of it is 
now in general circulation, and is much ad- 
mired by the faithful. She adheres strictly 
to the Evangelical record of Jesus, and 
sets forth in detail the works of Mary, the 
Mother of God and Queen of Heaven.” 
There is nothing more mysterious in this 
than in the elaborate and learned works of 
Swedenborg, which are now read and 
studied by the first scholarsof all nations, 
many of whom say, “If they are not true 
they ought to be, for they are rational. 
He was as much a seer of truth as a seer 
of ghosts.” If he is believed, why not 
Mary of Agreda? Her life was as exem- 
plary as his and her mental faculties. as 
sound. 

But whether the revelations of these two 
eminent writers are true in themselves or 
otherwise, there can be no rational doubt of 
their open intercourse with the unseen 
world. That world isfar more real than 
this, and yet is so like it that there are 
many in it who do not know that they have 
passed through the change we call death. 
Criminals who escape the law here are tried 
there and have justice meted out to them. 
Heredity is taken into consideration, and 
no one is condemned for the sins of his 
ancestors; but the grand idea of justice is 
not vindicative, but to show a criminal his 

true condition, that he may learn to progress 
out of it. The same churches exist there 
as here, and both are spiritually connected; 
hence the revelations of Mary of Agreda 
` are as much on the Roman Catholic plane 
of thought as Sweden borg’s are. on the 
Protestant’s. Man creates nothing; he 
simply apppropriates that which flows into 
his ming from the world of spirits. The 
same thoughts are in the world still. The 
man of education reduces them into use, 
whereas the ignorant man knows not what 
to do with them, and is content simply to 
exist. 

In the great spiritual world there are 
hospitals for the sick and other institutions 
too numerous to mention, and these facts 
- show that there is a truth connected with 
Christian Science,” so-called, by its votar- 
ies. Christian Scientists contend that all 
disease is of the ‘‘mind” and not of the 
„flesh, and hence the utility of hospitals 
to heal diseased spirits. Every one has to 


work for a living there as well as here, with- 


this difference, that all who are willing to 
work can obtain employment with a fair 
compensation, whereas here many ah in- 
dustrious man works harder bold 
work, than doing work itself. Loafers aid 
tramps fare worse there than they do here, 
for here they often deceive; and by pitiful 
lies excite sympathy, but; there they are 
known, and told to go to work. 


and are debarred the privilege of suicide. 
The universal law is work or starve.” 
There are more infidels gnd agnostics in the 
world of spirits than there are on the 
earth, for the same reason, because they 
don’t see God; but no one is taken to task 
for his opinions; it is life that gives him 
standing among his fellow men. Freedom 
is a universal law and progress is the order 
of society. The good and the wise are con- 
tinually at work raising those less fortunate 
than themselves up to their own elevation. 
But to return to Mary of Agreda, there is 
nothing in her marvellous book, but what 
is entirely consistent with the faith of the 
Roman Catholic church, and confirms many 
of the manifestions of modern Spiritualism. 
The book is beautifully written and ad- 
mirably translated, and is believed by Cath- 
lics in the world of spirits, from which it 
irst emanated. Many here who retain the 
Christian name, repudiate the miracles, and 
ry to explain them. They invent an 
vpothesis and bend the facts to fit it in 


If they 
don’t they feel hunger, cold and nakedness, 


such a way that it requires more credulity. 
to accept the hypothesis, than to believe 
the simple unadorned facts recorded in 
Scripture. Erase the miraculous out of the 
sacred writings, and what will there be left? 

It is not generally known by Protestants 
that Roman Catholics contend that Christ- 
ianity was divinely communicated to their 
church and taught by it. at least thirty 
years before any of the books of the New 
Testament were written. St. Peter received 
the whole Gospel from Christ and commun- 
icated it to the church, of which he was the 
first Pontiff, and that, if there had never 
been a book written, Christianity as now 
taught, would have been the same. In 
confirmation of this, Roman Catholic writ- 
ers show that Christianity had been 
preached and taught over the greater part 
of the Roman Empire long before the Gos- 
pel by St. Matthew (the first) had been writ- 
ten. It was first written in Hebrew in the 
year 37, and perhaps 30 years more elapsed 
before it was circulated amony the churches 
and was then translated into Greek. Mary 
of Agreda gives the precise dates of all the 
leading events of the Virgin’s life and those 
of her parents, and describes many gorgeous 
scenes, which she witnessed’ in heaven. And 
yet modern Roman Catholic priests general- 
ly denounce modern Spiritualism as the 
work of the devil. It is strange that Spirit- 
ualists have taken little notice of this book, 
which is entirely spiritual and clearly con- 
firms all that they claim about intercourse 
with the unseen world. Any one who takes 
a philosophical interest in the phenomena, 
can readily account for the numerous con- 
tradictory messages received from spirits. 
Infidels send infidel messages, Roman Cath- 
olics, Roman Catholic messages, Method- 
ists, Methodist messages, and soon through 
all sects and all religions. 


By passing from time into eternity men 
do not change their opinions in a day or 
even a year, but as they are instructed out 
of their errors, they ascend higher and care 
little for the things of earth. Most of the 
communications received are from spirits. 
who have recently passed away and are 
still within the earth's attraction. The 
Lord has permitted the rapid spread of 
Spiritualism to convince those who wish to 
be convinced, that men do live intelligent 
lives in substantial spiritual bodies after 
they have been withdrawn from their nat- 
ural bodies, and that the change we call 
death, does not change men’s opinions or 
change their mode of living. A Buddhist 
is a Buddhist still; a Mahomedan is a Ma- 
homedan still, and so on through every 
shade of thought. 

It may be asked how I know all this? In 
answer, I say. that I do not know. The 
foregoing has been gleaned from many com- 
munications, received from the world of 
spirits and is given without endorsment, for 
what itis worth. It is often asked. if spirits 
can appear to strangers, why not to their 
relatives? Simply, because many relatives 
would be terrified into hysterics if they were 
to see a spirit. A nervous woman who 
would scream if she saw a mouse, could not 
endure the presence of a spirit. The spirits 
themselves say that the public materiali- 
zations are one and all, unmitigated decep- 
tions for the purpose of making money.” 
and their frequent detection confirms this. 
It is also asked: Why are so many com- 
munications known lies? And the answer 
is: Why do you send so many liars here?” 
A lying man does not become a truthful 
Spirit ifa day, but keeps on lying until he 
finds himself an outcast and a vagabond, 
debarred the society of decent spirits. 
Then, if he wish to reform, he will have 
an opportunity, not before. 

It may be asked: Why do J, an old 
man, take an interest in Spiritualism?” It 


is a part of a newspaper writer’s business to 


make himself familiar with everything of 
public interest that he may be able to de- 
scribe it intelligently. In this respect news- 
paper men show more common sense than 
many ministers. They do not ignorantly 
condemn anything; they investigate care- 
fully everything they do not understand, 
and rarely err in their conclusions. The 
churches of all names are permeated with 
modern Spiritualism, and many ministers 
instead of trying to make the best of it, de- 
nounce it as an emanation from hell, the 
work of the devil. They do not take into 
consideration that if the Lord permits evil 
spirits to appear on earth, He will not de- 
bar good ones. All Christians believe in 
“guardian angels,” and all believe that 
“God is good and that His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

“The Life of the Virgin Mary,” by Mary 
of Agreda, can be obtained at the Catholic 
book stores. Read it as a matter of curios- 
ity,if nothing more. It may do Protestants 
good, it cannot do them harm. It certain- 
ly has not harmed me, and Iam a Protes- 
tant through and through, but not a bigot. 


I profess to be as familiar with the tenents 
of the Roman Catholic church as if I had 
been brought up in the church, and have 
noticed that it has a reason for every éere- 
mony, from the lighting of a taper to the 
consecration of a pope. 


The Pope Favors 
Convalescents 
from the Influenza 
with exemption 
from Lenten 
rules (1890). 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Restores 
‘Strength and Vigor. 
Take it 
now. 
Prepared by 
Dr. J. G. Ayer & Go., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer's Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
Ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when, I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice of the peace.“ 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as a restorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 


Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


BILE BEANS 


a ne the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot 
le 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle. 


KISSING $5 de 


cents (coppers or 5 
2. ITH & CO.. 
Makers of Aus Sonn St Louis. Mo 


They are the most eonventent; suit all ages 


SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle, 


_ HANDSOME DEMY SVO. 
Being an Autobiographic Narrative of Phychic Phe- 
nomena in the Family Circle Spread over a 
Period of Nearly Twenty Years. 


BY MORELL THEOBALD, F. C. A. 
ot London, England. 


A limited supply of this new and interesting book 
is now Offered the: American public. Having im- 
ported it in sheets we are able to offer the work at a 
sharp reduction in our price at which the English- 
bound edition can be supplied in America. i 

The book is a large 12mo. of 310 pages, handsomely 
printed on fine heavy paper from new type wi 
fancy initial letters and chapter ornaments. Price, 
$140—a very low figure. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE GREAT 


SPIRITUAL REMEDIES. 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS, 


„Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders"’—s0 says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis., and 80 says everybody. 

Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 
Liver Complaint, Heart Disease, kidney © Complainte. 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female , Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 


diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhoid and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 
and Fever. 

Mai led, postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


MBRDIUMSHIP. 


CHAPTER OF EXPBRIBNGBS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 


ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the l 


Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuable to all, and especially to the Christian who 
would know the true philosophy of a change of 
heart.” It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 
by Spirttualists. 

Price, 8 per hundred; $3.50 for 50; $1 for 18, and 10 
cents per single copy. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. ` 


His Life and Mission. 


BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Within the compass of an advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read betore its importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large 8vo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on tt is 


less than value, but Mrs. Home is desirous that this 


work should have an extended reading in America; 
hence the book will be sold at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journal 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


DEATH, 


IN THE IGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth 1s 


‘Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed thfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation these 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price, 15 cents. Eight copies for $i. Cloth bound. 
n 


90 cents. 3 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. Y, 


JUNE 14, 1890. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 
By Mrs. E. E. T. SAWYER. 


When this busy brain is quiet, 
Its vain questionings all cease, 

When its ever restless tenant, 
Yeilds at last its life long lease; 

When its ceaseless cares and trials, 
Its anxieties are fled, 

“When no more the soul is troubled, 
By an evil done or said; Í 


When the words of blame fall heedless, 
Where they once caused deepest pain, 
While the welcome praise of dear ones, 
Happiness could bring again, — 
All these earthly feelings ended, 
Cold and lifeless lies the clay, 
Lately full of life and spirit, — 
Lay it lovingly away. 


Whèn the spirit leaves the body 
It has loved so long and well, 
What will be its radiant clothing? 
Who this mystery can tell? 
As it quits its mortal moorings, 

Will it look with longing eyes 
On familiar forms and faces, 
Ere it leaves for paradise? ` 


Tis not like the clay—unconscious; 
Memory and love remain, 

And however it may wander 
Will these qualities retain. 

Strange and wonderful these changes! 
Yet, at best, they come to all. 

® Blest are they who listen calmly, 

Welcoming the final call. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN -- PRE- 
VISION. 


To THE Eprror: I am glad to see THE 
RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOUNNAL in its 
fine new dress. 

You speak of Charlotte Cushman, whom 
I well knew during many years. Not long 

before her decease I was living at a hotel 


in one of our large cities, and which at. 


my usual very late breakfast, and quite 
alone—excepting the servants—I was sur- 
praen to see her, and her friend, ‘‘Miss 
tebbins” enter the room. Miss Cushman 
told me she had an engagement at the 
theatre in Philadelphia, and therefore, 
_ asked me to allow her and Miss Stebbins 
_te’eonaider themselves under my care. I 
had for a long time been in the habit of 
conversing with Miss Cushman on the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism, but with no avail 
until on this occasion in Philadelphia, 
where I told her I felt sure she was con- 
trolled by the spirit of the party,—a royal 
personage I am very sure—who was the 
chief character of the play. During this 
engagement, Miss Cushman became con- 
vinced that my theory was correct, and 
‘she soon became a very earnest Spiritual- 
ist. I think Miss Stebbins had been a 
Spiritualist a long time, though she 
thought it best not to say much about it, 
and was therefore quiet in regard to the 
matter, although she sometimes conversed 
quite freely with me on the subject. 

I think you have published articles by 
me in -THE JOURNAL relating my experi- 
ences in rd to prevision on my part, 
which enabled me to foretell wrecks at sea 
that. actually occurred. The Ville du 
Havre—on board of which were several 
of my friends, who were drowned—I saw 
go down in the sea by a collision. On one 
occasion I was cautioned by spirits not to 
take a steamer, through Long Island 

und, from New York to Newport, at a 

te on which [I had arranged four weeks 
previously to make the trip.. On the day 
before I was to take the steamer, a voice 
that had warned me several times before, 
spoke in a low voice, about day-break 
thus: ‘‘Divine—messenger—steam—boat— 
disaster.” I replied that I would go to New- 
port by land, if I had to walk every step 
of the way. Sure enough the steamer 


which I had determined to go in, and on 


the night of my intended trip, had a col- 
lision. There was no loss of life, but the 
greatest consternation prevailed for several 
hours, the water flowing into the steamer 
faster than the pumps could be made to 
clear it. My relative and friend, Lewis 
Hazard, who was captain of a steamer 
that ran between Liverpool and Calcutta at 
the time, was on board the steamer in Long 
Island Sound that night, and he said that 
it was the narrowest escape from death 
possible, that if the steamer had been two 
miles further east than she was—she was 
near Block Island—she must surely have 
gone to the bottom.: Pray excuse this 
scrawl. I have more writing to do every 

ay than I can do and which must be 

itten if. possible. I am in my eighty- 

rth year. Yours truly, 
Joseru P. HAZARD. 

\CEDALE, R. I. 


t 


Sarsaparilla belongs to the smilax family of 
plants, and is found very generally over the Ameri- 
can continent; but the variety that is richest in 
medicinal properties is the Honduras root, of which 
the famous Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is made. 


The Fastest Vestilbule Train between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. has established a 
new through line via Kansas City & Union R'y, 
and has placed in service five magnificent Pullman 
Vestibule Trains between Chicago and Denver. 
These new trains will be composed of Smoking 
Cars, Day Cars, Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chuir 
Cars, free of charge, Pullman Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. The entire trains, including Dining 
Car, will run through from Chicago to Denver 
without change. This will positively be the fastest 
train run between Chicago and Denver, and the 
only line using the celebrated Hitchcock Reclining 
Chairs. For further information call at city ticket 
office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 


graphic narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
amily life, extending over a gon of twent 
years, by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1.50, 
postage 10 cents 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To THE EDITOR:— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two ttles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their Ex- 
press and P. O. address. Respectfully, . 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


„Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
flammation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 250 u 

ttle 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of ex- 
perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with the 
medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced | to 75 cents, and is extensively called for 
and read. 


The History of Christianity is out in a new edi- 
tion, price, 81.50. The works of Edward Gibbon are 
classed with standard works, and should be in the 
library of all thoughtful readers. We are prepared 
to fill any and all orders. 


Heaven Revised is a narative of personal experi- 
ences after the change called death, by Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. The story is told ina most interesting and 
delightful manner, and will please all who peruse 
it. Now is the time to ordér. Price, 25 cents. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets, If a man 
die, shall he live again? A lecture deliverd in San 
Francisco, June, 1887; price, 5 cents; and A De- 


fense of Modern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are 


in great demand. Prof. Wallace believes that a 
superior intelligence is necessary to account for 
man, and anything from his pen on this subject is 
always interesting. i 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, em- 
bracing the following impdrtant subjects: The 
Summerland; the True Spiritualist; the Responsi- 
bility of Mediums; Denton and Darwinism; What 
is Magnetism and Electricity? ete. A vast amount 
of ing for only ten cents. Three copies sent to 
one address, 25 cents. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


“Ry. Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Beatty’s Celebrated Organs and 
fanos, has returned bome from a 
ur Around the World.”’—News. 


BEATTY'S ORGANS, 
Only $85; Pianos 8130. 
Warranted ten (10) years. 
"Write for Catalogue, 


Suffer not longer. 
Believe me, 


Rheumatism 8 


dress, Doctor Ross, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


o ings TACOMA $100 LOTS $5 CASH $5 MONTHLY. 


2 07 U. S. Title a sure 20 per cent profit. Invest your small sav- 
Tacoma Investment Co., (capital $100,000) Tacoma, Wash 


GRATUITOUS ADVICE. 


This species of advice is not always accept- 
able, but in many instances much benefit 
would be derived were it acted upon. No 
section ofthe country is exempt from disease, 
To know the best means of combatting this 
common enemy, with the least injury to our 
pockets and tastes, is certainly a gron, ad- 
van e. Wemust expect Torpid Liver, Con- 
gs Spl Vi Bile and Inactive 

wels, and all prudent persons will supply 
h Tutt's Pills, which st - 
late the Liver, relieve the engorged Spleen, 
determine a healthy flow of Bile, thus reg- 
ulating rie bowelsand causing all unhealthy 
secretions to offin a ural manner. 
“An ounce of preventive is worth a po 
of cure.” Be advised and 


Tutt's Liver Pills, 


Price, 25c. Office. 39 & 41 Park Place. M. Y. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pamphiet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


e 
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Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. R. W. STAVENS. 


This well ,attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Reiltgio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testi- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assigtance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medical 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending, in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
came to be known as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case ts authenti- 
cated beyond ali cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamiliar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a skillfully prepared work of fiction. 


As 
A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT IS UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed industriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per, and protected by “laid” paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Hurper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vennum one from Harper’s Magazine for 
May, 1860, entitled 


Psychical and -Physic-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness. 


This case ts frequently referred to by medical au- 
thorities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The She 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. e 
case of Mary Reynolds does not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a vaiuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. . 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


E A HAND-BOOK OF 
Christian Theosophy, Healing, 
AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 

A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED UPON 
The Idéaland Method of The Ohrist 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book is not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuitive knowledge of the truth, each 
for himself, by. an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 

A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based, with plain, practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. À 

More Important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz., Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership, Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing, 
etc., and the new and specific processes for their im- 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal, practical and legitimate as are 
the development and training of muscie, the musical 
or any other faculty. 

400 pp. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
hicago. 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 
The Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


Thts volume is presented to the public in ho 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. 0 
poems are well called Angel Whisperings. 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50;, gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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A DESIRABLE PREMIUM ! 
THE ORIGINAL 


Webster's.. 


Unabridged 


Dictionary 


IS now offered as a Premium in connection 


The Religio -Philosophical Joumal 


The most valuable book 
ever offered at the price. 


“ Bound in either full Sheep or helf : 
Standard size, 11 inches long, 8 taches 


“Containing about 100,000 words, over 419 cubis 
inches of paper, and nearly 300,000 square inches of 
printed surface.” 


The history of this book is as follows: Under the 
copyright law of the United States an author obtains 
a copyright for twenty-eight years and a renewal for 
a further period of fourteen years. This edition 
was copyrighted in 1847, and the copyright therefore 
expired in 1889. 

The astounding improvements in bookmaking, 
cheapening the manufacture and increasing the 
power of production, makes it possible to reproduce 
this book now gf a price which brings it wi 
reach of every y. 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL who will send us 
ONE new yearly subscriber and $5.00 will receive a 
copy of the Loomis Edition of the original WEB- 
STER'S UNABRIDGED, as above described, by ex- 
press, free of charge. Thus our subscribers can se- 
cure this valuable book for $2.50. 


Any person sending us $5.00 will receive a copy of 
the JOURNAL one year (price, $2.50) and one copy of 
the Dictionary, delivered free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of THREE NEW 
YEARLY subscribers and 87.50 will receive one copy 
of the Dictionary by express, free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of twenty three- 
months’ trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will 
receive a copy of the Dictionary, free of charge. 

Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure coples of 
the Dictionary under one or all of the foregoing or- 
fers, but each proposal must be treated as indepen- 
dent and distinct; there can be no modification of 
the terms. Great care should be had in writing 
names and addresses so plainly that no mistake will 
occur. 


— 


The demand for this book will in part be realized 
when we state that three of the largest printing 
houses in Chicago are running night and day on it; 
one house being under bonds to turn out kun- 


dred copies every duy one year; and that th: ub- 
lisher of this . to sell more Pone 
ilion next Christmas., It sh how- 


m ore 
ever be distinctly u that this and all other 
low-priced editions of Webster's Dictio: are not 
so complete as is the edition which sells $10.00. 
The latter contains a supplement, engra’ Ste., 
— — ——— 
—even for the average ng 

edition ts sufficient, and is of course & ot 
cheapness and utility. ; 


; | l 
While we will send the book bound in either sheep 
or half-moroceo, as desired, we recommend the 
latter style of binding as likely to give the best satis- 
faction. : 


Remit by P. O. Money order, Postal note or Bx- 

ress Q! T, Registe: tter, draft Chicago 

Row York. Do not send checks on local bank. : 
JOHN C. BUNDY, 

. - Chicago, III. 


Address. 


in the 
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Orion Lake Camp Meeting (Michigan) 


“holds from June 14th to 23d. Mrs. Wood- 


ruff, Mrs. Boade, G. B. Stebbins and other 
leeturers will speak. The camp grounds 
in the grove on the lovely island. Confer- 
ences, addresses and the presence of several 
mediums will be among the attractions. 


Mr. William Drury, of New Boston, 
Illinois, honored THE JOURNAL office with 
a call last week. Although getting close 
on to eighty, Mr.. Drury seems as hale and 
vigorous as in years gone by; that he will still 
be in the flesh when the twentieth century 
comes in is quite probable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Drury have lived and labored together in 
unity for fifty years; and thousands there 
are who have good reason to remember 


their hospitable home. n 


The Cassadagan is to hand announcing 
the programme of the Cassadaga Lake Free 
Association for July and August. The 


.regular campmeeting season begins July 


25th and closes August 31st. The list of 
speakers is on the whole especially good. 
This number of The Cassadagan is superior 


in matter and literary style to any of its 


especially fine. 


-SPIRITUAL 


predecessors or contemporaries so far as we 
have observed. The leading editorial is 
The editor says in closing, 
“It is to the calm consideration of this stu- 
pendous problem, (‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?’) of human life, that the visitor 
to Cassadaga in 1890 is invited.” Those 
desiring a copy should address a postal 
card requestto Mr. A. E. Gaston, Meadville, 
Penn. The papercontains all the informa- 
tion required by those contemplating a visi 

to this prosperous camp. 


Are you weak and weary, overworked and tired? 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine you need 


-to purify and quicken your blood and to give you 


appetite and strength. 100 doses 81. 


There is comfort for the man with a prematurely 

gray beard in Buckingham’s Dye, because it never 

ails to color an even brown or black as may be de- 
sired. 


“SUMMER TOURS, 1890.” 


Is the title of the new illustrated summer-tour- 
ist book of the Michigan Central, The Niagara 
Falls Route.” It isa practical guide and profusely 
illustrated. Sent to any address on receipt of six 
cents postage by 

: O W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Ag’t, 
* CHITICAdo, ILL. 


LOW RATES VIA WABASH LINE FOR 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


On account of the Annual Convention of the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor to be held at St. Louis, 
June 12 to 15, the Wabash Line will make the very 
low rate of 86. from Chicago to St. Louis and re- 
turn. These tickets will be on sale June 11, 12, 13 
and 14; and will be good returning to June 17 in- 
clusive. For berths, tickets and further informa- 
tion, call at Wabash Office, 201 Clark Street, Chi- 


cago. 


` BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
Bur ONE NIR CHICAOO To DENVER. 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 p. m. next day. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, 
making as quick time as those of any other road, 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne 
Denver, Atchison, Kansas City, Houston, and all 


. points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE ON 
THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


One of the important. questions considered by 
travelers, is that relating to meals. The particu- 


lar attention of the traveling public is called to 


the elegant Pullman Dining Cars now in operation 
on the Union Pacific System. 

The new service between Kansas City and Den- 
ver on the Kansas City and Denver Vestibuled 
Limited, which has recently been inaugurated, to- 
gether with the already'established service be- 

ween Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Denver, on 
trains Nos. 5. and 6. The Denver Limited” and 
between Council Bluffs and Portland, on trains 
Nos. 1, and 2 “The Overland Flyer” make the 
Union Pacific the most prominent Dining Car line 
west of the Missouri river. Meals not surpassed 
by any first-class hotel, are served at the low price 
of % cents each. For any information relative to 
the Union Pacific, addres E. L. Lomax, Gen’! Pas- 
senger Agent, OMAHA, Neb. 


THE PIONKERS 
or THE 


REFORMATION. 


` LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 


NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science, whose lives and 


Aabors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 


ject- matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 


strong similarity to each other in other directions 


than the one which now links their names, lives and 
labors. | 
Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, |. 


Uicago. ; 
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STARTLING FACTS | DUE 


[MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF 


Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Sptrit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 
Forms, Spirit Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31, 1848, to the Present Time. 


BY 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of over 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully illuminated in gold. i 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

„With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stunds before the world, asking no favor but a read- 
ing—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death is a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, all 
should be interested in knowing what it portends—of 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” 

Price, $2.25. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


GUIDE-POSTS 
IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARELLA MARTIN. 


The author says: As a firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean, I send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair.” 


Price 25 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeated 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! å 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable laws, else we 
pray for effects, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled steel-plate 
engraving of the author from a recent photograph. 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Author of “ Planchette, or the, Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality,” Ete. 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pages, in long primer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages in bre- 
vier. 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science is concerned: with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically imparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of daily 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritnalism is a natural science, and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it is out- 
side of nature, is unscientific and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks in his preface: The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 
recorded, will be set down as behind the age, or as 
evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book on the subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 
open 12mo., 372 pages. Price, 81.50; postage 10 

nts. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


„ 


WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE 
THE PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN 
PARK ON JUNK 1, 1890, TO $50 A LOT OR $2,000 
A BLOCK. - 


The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 a block. 


_ The reason for this advance is because arrange- 
ments have been made to build thirty fine residences, 
all of pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This 
contract includes the extension of the city water 
mains to the edge of Manhattan Park and brings it 
at once into active building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID 
TRANSIT the overhead electric system), and the 
owners of the new electric lines being principal 
owners in Manhattan Park, it will get rapid transit 
as soon as the line can be constructed. 


We desire every one who wants a profitable invest- 
ment to get some of this property before the ad- 


vance. The terms of sale are one-third cash, and 


the balance in one and two years, equal payments, 


at seven per cent. interest per annum; but in order 
to give every One an opportunity to purchase some 
of this property before the advance, we will make 
special terms of payments until June Ist, upon ap- 
Write early, as the 
best selections are going fast. This property will 


plication in person or by mall. 


double in value in less than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if 


you want easier terms. 


HARD & MW’GLEBKBS, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real 
estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


A RICH TEXAS INVESTMENT. 


The Future Great Seaport, 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (6,000 population, 
two railroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas 
Pass, the coming deep-water port of the West Gulf 
coast, is west of Omaha in longitude, 1,000 miles 
nearer the heart of the Northwest than New York is, 
and will receive the vast commerce of more than one 
million square miles area, embracing the most rapidly 
developing portion of: the United States and Mexico, 
already containing more than 15,000,000 of popula- 
tion. : 

Government work now in progress to deepen the 
bar. i 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the 
midst of the most fertile land in America, and with 
the unequaled death rate from disease, among whites, 
of only eight per thousand. 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical 
Association of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing indus- 
tries; tanneries, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen mills and dressed beef. The Port Aransas 
Company, made up principally of New York and 
Denver gentlemen, owns a large body of land, and 
will offer attractive inducements to productive in- 
dustries. 

This is believed to be the most extraordinary com- 
bination of advantages to be found in America to- 
day. CORPUS CHRISTI will be one of the GREAT 
seaports, a great railroad foons, and a famous health 
resort summer and winter. Thermometer never 
above 92 In the greatest heat. G 


EIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company, $5,000,000 
capital, in large or small amounts, from $100 up to 
950,000. Real estate security for more than double 
the value. ; 

Correspondence solicited. 


THE PORT ARANSAS COMPANY, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 
BUY NOW in the early stages of the big boom. 


Í 


JUNE 14, 1890. 


BLO. [WAKE UP!! 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is 
MORE MONEY to be MADEat it than at anything else. 
“12 ARTICLES ON POULTRY RAISING,” by FANNIR 
FIELD, will give you all the pointers you need to 
MAKE A SUCCESS of the business. In these Articles 
she gives you a thorough insight into the SUCCESS- 
FUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKFT and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. 

DON’T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! TO-DAY! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


A Grand Opportunity | 


ONLY 81.50 


For the Peerless Atlas of the World and 
The Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


As a concise and intelligent epitome of the world 
the Peerless Atlas is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 


It has handsomely colored County Maps of all the | 
States and Territories, with a number of double page 
maps to represent the most important States. 


All countries on the face of the earth are shown, 


given; also the latest Maps. 


The great mass of information contained in nè 
Descriptive and Historical pages of the Peerless 


Atlas constitutes a Whole library in itself. 


Size—Open, 14 by 42 inches; closed, 14! by 11 inches, 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. ; . 


The Weekly Times 


Contains the best and most complete detalis of each 
day’s history of the world, and is devoted to the 
interests of Democracy and of the great Northwest. 
THE TIMES alone, $1.00 a year, postage prepaid. 


Address: THE CHICAGO TIMES CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR GIRLS: 


Health and Hygiene for 


Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 225 
pages. Illustrated, extra cloth. Price, only $1.00 
postpaid. Address, DANIEL AMBROSE, 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, Aberdeen, 
Dakota, offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
gages, Electricand Bonds, Bank and other divid- 
end paying stocks. Address us for particulars. 
Eastern office, 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ladies or Gents. 
Old reliable house 


AGENTS WANTED 
F. M. Valuable Sample Free. Rare 


Secretary, 2 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOR THE © 
ancer aaiye . 


When I say care not mean merely 


1 


fora time zoturn 
have the diresse 
or G e ihe desas Firs. rite 
others kavo. no reason for not now : a 
cure, atonce for a treatise and a fe dae 
GL HOUT: Bh 0,103 Fori Be Now fee. 


Cu. no knife 


and Tumo. RED. 
book free. Graticny & 
No. 163 Elm 8t, Cincinnati, 


send a two-cent stamp to A. T. BATES, 
- Room 46, 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


int anenee ee: eas WASHINGTON 


struck and 
ofover $100. 


for. 


JUNE 14, 1890. 
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THE 


LIGHT OF KGYPT, 


OR 
The Science of The Soul and The Stars. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY AN INITIATE. 


a 


“Finely Illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It is claimed that this book is not a mere compila- 
tion, but thoroughly original. 

It is belteved to contain information upon the most 
vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 7 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
teries of man upon every plane of his existence, 
both here and hereafter, in such plaln, simple lan- 
guage that a child can almost understand it 

The secrets and Occult mystertes of trology are 
revealed and explained for the first time, it Is 
affirmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

An effort is made to show that the Science of the 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin mys- 


_ teries which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE OF | 


LIFE. 

The following are among the claims made for the 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual investigator this book is indis- 
pensible. 

To the medium it reveals knowledge beyond all 
earthly price, and will prove, a real truth, “a guide, 
philosopher and friend.” ` 

To the Occultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become a divine revela- 
tion of Science.” 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


„A noble, philosophical and instructive work. 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 


“A work of remarkable ability and interest.“ Dr. 
J. R. Buchanan. 


“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibly inter- 
esting work........ It is more clear and intelligible 
1 any other work on like subjects.“ —Mr. J. J. 

orse. 


“A careful reading of THE LIGHT OF EGYPT dis- 
covers the beginning of a new sect in Occultism, 
which will oppose the grafting on Western Occultists 
the subtle delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarna- 
tion.”—New York Times. 


“It is a volume likely to attract wide attention from 
that class of scholars interested in mystical science 
— and occult forces. But it ls written in such plain and 

Sfiaple htyle as to be within the easy comprehension 
s.s...» Of any Cultivated scholarly reader. Chi- 
Datly Inter Ocean. 


“However recondite his book the author certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well fitted 
to challenge the thoughtful reader’s attention and to 
excite much reflection.“ Hartford Daily Times. 


“Considered as an exposition of Occultism, or the 
philosophy of the Orient from a Western standpoint, 
this isa remarkable production The philosophy 

of the book is, perhaps, as profound as any yet at- 
tempted, and 80 far reaching in its scope as to take 
in about all that relates to the divine ego-man in its 
manifold relations to time and eternity—the past, 
, present and future.“ -The Daily Tribune (Salt Lake 

Dit). 

This work, the result of years of research and 


study, will undoubtedly create a profound sensation 
throughout the philosophic world.“ - Tue Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. 


It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 
secces It is a book entirely new in its scope, and must 
excite wide attention.”—The Kansas City Journal. 


“The book is highly interesting and very ably 
written, and it comes at an opportune time to elim- 
the “Wisdom Religion” reincarnation 

d other unphtlosophical superstitions of the other- 

. wise beautiful structure of Theosophy.’ Kansas 


“What will particularly commend the book to many 
in this country is that it is the first successful at- 
tempt to make the truths of Theosophy plain and 
clear to any one not a special student, and that it lays 
bare the frauds of the Blavatsky school.“ San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. — 


Beautifully printed and illustrated on paper manu- 
factured for this special purpose, with illuminated 

- and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, $3.00. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


=- RULES AND ADVICE 


For Those Desiring to 3 ; 
FORM OIROLD RS. 


Where through developed media, they may com- 
mune with spirit friends. Aiso a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief, and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing. Compiled by James H. 


Young. Price 20 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY. 


Chicago. 


- ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


THE TRUBE NIRVANA. 


“The book before us, aside from its mystic meth- 
the doctrines of 


an imperfect idea of one of the 
ks in its line we have met in a 


loth, $1.00 50 pog 
ce, 0 ; paper, 50 cen 
Vor sale, wholesale I 


yo 


0 Hae PP aS “he. 


ts. i 
and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILI 


iaro, Rock sland & 


FALLS, LIS BT PAUL, ST. Şos 
MINNEAPO . , 
EPH, VENWORTE . KANSAS 


City. Excursion 
o to gad Aom Sat 
les an 
Í end from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cim 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa. 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen 1 " Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—A Good Working Genera. 
Agent in each county to can- 
vass and secure agents on & 


Big prosta to CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST” . 


ts who mean business and are willing to work. 


WANTE 


agen 

It will to drop other books and investigate 
this. Address IMPERIAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 130 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” oe 

Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 

agent, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
lseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— 

. One that does not fill its space with 
learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 
ture texts, but does give every week 32 
columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 
editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news ofthe progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send ten 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 


UNIV k ae 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. ẹ@ 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 


WONDBR OF BOOKMAKING. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Ninth Edition (the very Latest), in 25 Volumes, Superior 
Binding, Full Gilt Back, for 


586.60. 


We offer a limited number of sets of this valuable work at 
the above price. This is an accurate reprint of the latest Edin- 
burg Edition, without abridgment. e call special attention 
to the strength and durability of the binding. . 

Volume One is now ready for delivery, and we will be able 
to supply about four volumes a month, completing the entire 
set in November next. The volumes are not to be paid for until 
delivered. To appreciate this bargain you should call at our 
store at an early date. N 


A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION. 


Volume I. for 60 Gents! 
And this without any pledge from you to purchase the remaining Volumes. 


That you may satisfy yourselves and your families of the 
great value of this work and the inducement that we are offer- 


ing you, we will supply you with Volume One (a $4.00: book) 


for 60 cents-—without any pledge from you to take the remain- 
ing volumes-—-and will give you ten days to decide upon 
accepting our proposition. . 

e guarantee the remaining 24 volumes to be the same in 
style and quality as Volume One, and we will supply the same 
at $1.50 per volume. E l 


— 
a $ x 


& CO., 


S. A. MAXWBLL 
-Booksellers and Stationers, 
134 and 186 Wabash-av., Ghicago. 


WE W , ; not afraid to work ` 
A T (or any intelligent 
person) to sell our 


5 Unrivalled rint of Webster’s Unabri Dictionary. 
. 5 5 One Hundred to — bees mr k 


WEBSTER'S 
DICTIONARY 


of Musical Terms, A Dictionary 

eign Phrases and a Dictionary of Abbreviations. We 

much rhe some d as jhe sup plementary r matter in the 5 rear 
on. It is printed on clear paper. Seni postp receipt of 


: co. Money refanded if not satis a make big 
— if you want to make your vacation profitable, this is your 
chance. Write for circulars and terms. Address 


L. P. MILLER & CO., Publishers, 


130 Adams Street, Chicago, lil, 


PERFECT COFFEE MAKER. 


A new Invention for making 
Coffee or Tea better than 


ref who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole Ə to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 


for us. Persons 


now in use. vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 
e some oan bo mseg wiih CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
an 8 i 
liko a fine cup ot cofee this ar- 
ticle is just what you need, 


Sent by mail upon receipt of % cts. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 
J 
. Bin, pur, 


— 


EVERY WOMAN who values her health, her 
happiness, the welfare and the lito of | her child : 
BSES AN a co 
book, MA TERNITW, by Mrs. P. K wna good d 
8 book contains nearly 
eight hundred and 


Do You Appreci- 
ate the Fact that 


YOUR 
BABY 


isease. — 
TY is the latest and 
by far the mostcomplete and 
reliable book of the kind 
published. It is written bya 
well-known lady physicia 
who knows the need 


women, and meets their 
needs the most [ff wants. End ing 
intelligent care? physicians. rio its Ge “ : 
y eig. n go o any ineellarco: —*2*9'ů 
yoman, says one M. D. Sample p gos a pa desorip: Blackville Fua, 80 % See eee . 80. 
ve circular sen > po recel) This outfit 
9 Money refunded if not satis ry. intel- Bena ohe Pont for complóte Het or aldek, $ pictures 


is well suited for a parior 
are of a class never before offered in bat 
priced outfits. Bend us $2.50 and — te ‘orward 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY £0., 


46 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. ILL. 


“pom 885.06 5 


CO., 130 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


~ 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE (LE 8. CHICAGO CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


1 at the Chicago Post-oftice as second-class 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, ! Year,............ cc cece cece ee $2.60 
One Copy, 6 Months. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- 
wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 

o Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad- 
dressed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 


S8. BUNDY, Chicago, III. 


2 


er We „ 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 


Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


FIRST PAGER. —Topies of the Times. 


SECOND PAGE. — Heredity and Education. Religious 
Revivals. Richmond's Rejoinder. 


‘THIRD PAGE.—Richmond’s Rejoinder (Continued) 


FOURTH PAGE,—Richmond’s Rejoinder (Con- 
_ tinued). 1 
FIFTH PAGE.—The Name Hallucination. Psy- 


chometry in Science. 


SIXTH PAGE.—Psychometry in Science (Continued) 
Equitable Values. 


SEVENTH PAGE.--T. L. IIarris. 
Soul: A Story of Chicago. 


. EIGHTH PAGE.—A City and a Soul (Continued). 


NINTH PAGE.—Woman's Department. Book Re- 
views. New Books Reena Magazines for 
June Not Before Mentioned. 

TENTH PAGE.—Mr. Tallmadge’ s Rejoinder. 
sonal Identity. The Medium Colchester. 


BLEVENTH PAGE.—Pr--7 of Spirit Return. Organ- 
ration. Miscellaneous Advertisements, 


A City and a 


Per- 


PAGE.—Modern 8 iritualism and the 
Roman. COON Church. tscellaneous Adver- 


5 PAGE.—Thoughts of Death. Char- 
„ lotte Cushman—Prevision, Advertisements. 


FOURTEENTH PAGE.—Miscellaneous Advertise- 
ments. y 


FIFTEENTH PAGE.— Miscellanbous Advertise - 
ments. 


SIXTEENTH PAGE. — The Publisher. 


Opinions of 
Press and People. Advertisements. 


THE JOURNAL will be sent 
FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 


-æ ARRS receiving copies, who have 


not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 


by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 


is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should. procure a binder. The 
„Emerson“ is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for TIE Journar in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 
subscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 
fifty cents less than retail price. They 
will be supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
and the binder is ready for the next year, 
and as good as new; or the volumes can be 
left in the covers and put upon the library 
shelf, and another binder procured. Every 
‘number has articles of permanent value— 
a good, years hence as ANENE the week of 

e 


E THE PUBLISHER. 


“LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN.” 


“Look up and not down.” That is what 
THE JOURNAL in its completeness strives to 
do. Sometimes the editor is obliged to stir 
up things from the bottom, as he does this 
week, but this is to the end that, those who 
come after him may have less occasion to 
look down. It seems to me that those who 
appreciate the help to upward-looking 
which Tue JOURNAL affords cannot be con- 
tent to give it merely passive support, or 
feel their duty done when their own sub- 
scription is paid in advance. It seems to 
me that if my subscribers could half real- 
ize the untiring and altruistic devotion of 
the editor to his work, it would fire them 
with a moral enthusiasm such as used to 
‘ahimate many of them during the dark and 
dreadful years of the Civil War; and that 
they would feel now the same need of indi- 
vidual exertion to relieve the world of sup- 
erstition and ignorance and bring about 
that unity of purpose and community of 
interest which many of them felt in 1861-5 
in maintaining the union of the several 
States, and in securing the abrogation of 


slavery and the oneness of this mighty 
nation. True, very many of my readers 


were too young to take any part in that 
strife, either at home or in the battle field. 
but they will know what I mean; for in 


every household are memories of those 
days: and every Decoration Day brings 


fresh to mind the brave deeds and sacrifices 
of the noble dead. Thank God! there is no 
longer a bloody chasm,” and the blue and 
the grey to-day unite in honoring the brave 
of either side: and the people of the South 
see the God to whom they prayed for vic- 
tory was more kind in refusing than in 
complying with their petitions. In the 
moral world there is a conflict raging to- 
day exceeding in bitterness and. deadly re- 
sults the great war. Bigotry and supersti- 
tion die hard; avarice and selfishness are 
slow to give way. THE JOURNAL needs 


fresh munitions of war, thousands of new, f 


recruits, and to be thoroughly equipped in 
its ordnance, Commissary and quartermas- 
ter’s departments, so tospeak. Now please 
try hard to realize the situation. Take off 
your coats and roll up your sleeves, as it 
were, and give THE JOURNAL a strong, 
steady, trusty, re-enforcement! Do it now! 


In the rush incident togetting Tne Jour- 
NAL to press last week. two aggravating 
blunders occurred on this page. In the 
first a part of a sentence was omitted, and 
in the last foreign matter was crowded in 
between paragraphs that belonged under 
one head; and if I had not been striving 
hard to keep the upward look I should have 
positively got angry. In speaking of the 
illness of the editor's wife I was made to 
Say: So when the terrible fever sent her 
pulse up to 10349,” etc., when I wanted 
you to read: So when the terrible fever 
sent her pulse up at a rattling pace and 
carried her temperature to 1034°, etc.” I 
suppose only a few would notice the blun- 
der of confounding pulse-beat and tem- 
perature, but it was noue the less annoy-. 
ing. In the second instance the overworked 
foreman who had been up all night shoved 
in extraneous matter under the head of 
“Let it Become Contagious—$100 For the 
Literary Bureau,” 
erence to Mr. Aldrich’s gift of $50 from the 
letter of M. C. Seecey, which mentioned the 
second $50. However, I hope this did not 
perplex my readers seriously and that it 
will not chill the philanthropic spirit of a 
single one of them. 


Now let me hear from every one of 
you at the earliest pradtfable moment; 
and send along as many ‘new subscribers 
as a firm determination and an active can- 
vass can obtain. Thus you will help me, 
yourselves, and the world to ‘‘Look up 
and not down.” 


and separated the ref-. 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


THE NEW FACE. 


A beautiful face if it lacketh the soul, 
That shines from the heart to the eyes, 

Is wanting in allahat makes beauty grace; 
Tis like sunshine withdrawn from the skies. 


But thine oh Religio! fair as the dawn, 
Gives pleasure and banishes doubt, 
Like the shrineof true love, showing beauty within 
That eclipses the beauty without. 
` A. R. 


Herman Snow, Hammonton, N. J., 
writes: 

The new dress of THE JOURNAL is well- 
nigh perfect, and what is better the initial 
number is filled with the best of finished 


material,—a clear prophesy of good things 
to come. i 
Rev. H. H. Brown, Salem, Oregon, 


writes: You have made a ten strike; your 
25th anniversary departure is magnificent. 
THE JOURNAL has proved itself worthy of 
its new dress and now may those for whom 
you print it, prove themselves worthy of it 
by sustaining’it and putting it on a strange 
financial basis— basis as sure in business 
as the paper is in principle. 


Hon. M. F. Tuley is widely known. as 
one of Chicago's ablest jurists, a man of ad- 
vanced thought in every direction, and in 
sympathy with reforms in general. He 
has made an honorable record asa judgeand 
is still on the bench. Mrs. Tuley is a prom- 
inent and efficient worker for the interests 
of her sex, as well asin many philanthrop- 
ic activities. In a letter dated June 3d 
Mrs. Tuley writes: 

eI have just received a copy of THE Joun- 
NAL in its new dress which I like, and am 
glad to see. I would like to add a very 
hearty echo to the deserved words of com- 
mendation and good wishes sent by its 
friends. The editorial favoring the ap- 
pointment of women on the School Board 
is just right. with the exception of the 
mention of my name. I have never con- 
sented to allow my name to be used, and 
could under no circumstances accept, even 
if the place should be offered me. I have 
worked very hard for these appointments 
and I don’t like the appearance of working 
in my own, interest. If you speak to the 
Mayom t these appointments privately 
please as him that this isa mistake.” 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WASIINOGTON, D. C., June, 1890. 


My DEAR COLONEL: The new dress of 
our old friend. TR RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL JOURNAL” comes so near my idea of 
what it ought to be, that I can with per- 


fect sincerity send you my most hearty con- 
gratulations upon the appearance of the in- 
itial number of the New Series.” I am 
down on advertisements, in serials, and 


newspapers, and journals,—but reform in- 


such matters will only come with time,and 
then they will come to be restricted to the 
publications of advertising companies, 
who can give the public that kind of in- 
formation in its proper form and place.. 

Take Seribner's Magazine for instance. 
This month the advertising pages ve 
nearly smothered the proper matter of th^ 
paper, and in my copy I have bought more 
advertisments than anything else. — but 
this is not what I started to write you 
about. My inner self prompts me with all 
earnestness to express to you my desires 
for a thoroughly successful career of 
JOURNAL in its new departure. It will be 
so,—because where truth is, there will 
success be also. Moreover, Col. Bundy 
is notafraid to. print what he thinks ‘to be 
true. and stand manfully by it. It is this 
course that is now conducting the paper 
rapidly onward to a useful end, and to a 
well-earned reputation. You have my 
best wishes for a continuation of that ca- 
reer, and I beg to remain dear sir, 

` Faithfully yours, 
R. W. SHUFELDT., 


The eminently respectable and conserva- 
tive Chicago Evening Journal, recognized 
as one of the best family papers in the coun- 
try, published in its issue of May 30th the 
following unsolicited editorial: 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
of this city celebrates the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its birth by putting on a new 
dress and changing its shape and style in a 
way that will make it more welcome than 
ever to its multitude of readers. In the 
peculiar field which it occupies this paper, 
under the able management of its editor, 
Colonel John C. Bundy, has come to the 
front rank as an exponent of enlightened 
Spiritualism, and is exercising a whole- 
some iiuen in the direction of weeding 
out the poisonous growths that have all 
along so sadly choked up the path of hon- 
est inquirers after the truth o op. a subject 
which deeply concerns mankin Colonel 
Bundy has done great service to the cause 
he advooates by his pe nt and ee 
exposuret of the shams and humbu 
the spiritualistic fraternity, a course o oe 
duct which it was difficult for one in his 
position to follow. He reaps his reward 
in the applause and friendship of a higher 


class of thinkers, and his paper takes its 


place to-day among the most welcome and 
interesting periodicals of the country. The 
discussion of all matters pertaining to psy- 
chic research is increasing here and every- 
where, and in aiming after the higher 
truths in this difficult but fascinating 
branch of inquiry, Colonel Bundy will 
surely mect with a just appreciation. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


It is stated that the census enumerators have great 
difficulty in performing their duties in mining districts 
in Pennsylvania, that Hungarians, Poles, Swedes, 
Italians, Germans, and others working in the mines 
are known only by the galley system of numbers, the 
name of the miner, his nationality, or any other infor- 
mation about him being wholly useless to their em- 
ployers, who are only concerned in getting work done 
in the most systematic manner and for. the smallest 
compensation. 


One does not always know just what he would do un- 
der imagine dcircumstances as is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident which the papers relate: Two young 
men in Iowa dressed up as ghosts and made a call at 


the house of a man who had always said that he be-. 


lieved he should drop dead at the sight of a spook. 
Queerly enough, however, the effect was exactly con- 
trary, and he pitched into the boys and hammered 


- «hem almost to death before he discovered that they. 


were flesh and blood. k 


The corporation of Liverpool has applied to the 
grand jury for power to pull down 534 houses in vari- 
ous quarters of the city, on the ground that they are 
in a condition dangerous and prejudicial to health. 
Eminent sanitarians gave evidence bearing upon the 
density df population and the mortality in the con- 
gested districts, and stated that demolition was the 
only remedy. It was finally decided that the grand 
jury would visit the districts, and then make their 
‘presentment to the recorder. 


It is related eink a teacher of a Riyerside (Cal.) 
school gives her class instruction as to how to act in 
emergencies, such as cases of drowning, gun-shot 
accidents, etc. One of the lads thus taught, a few 
days afterwards found on going home, his baby sister 
‘given up for dead, she having been taken out of a 
canal. No.doctor could be had, and the lad began to 
make a practical application of what he had learned 
at school, and in a few minutes his sister was restored 

to consciousness. Such lessons might be a part of the 
practical education in all the public schools. 


Two Worlds: Theodore Parker, one of the brightest 
souls and greatest reformers the world ever produced, 
admitted the worth of Spiritualism as an agent in 
` emancipating the human mind. Frothingham, in his 
life of this grand character, says: He blamed the 
scientific men, Agassiz among them, for their unfair 
methods of investigating the phenomena; rebuked the 
prigs who turned up their noses at the idea of investi- 
gating the subject at all, and admitted that Spiritual- 
ism knocks the nonsense of popular theology to pieces, 
and leads cold, hard materialistic men to a recognition 
of what is really spiritual in their nature.” 


A few years ago B. F. Underwood was invited to and 


did deliver an address in Boston before the Evangel- 


Alliance.“ —a body of 400 orthodox ministers of 
n and vicinity—on Evolution and its Relation 
welical Religion.” It was commented on by 


‘of my oratorical life. 


the press of the country as an indication of the great 
change which had taken place in the spirit of the 
clergy and in their attitude toward modern liberal 
thought. Of similar significance in the religious 
world was the attendance, the other day, of Charles 
Bradlaugh at the festival dinner of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, on which occasion he made a speech. 
The American Israelite says: It is one of the modern 
miracles.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson, referring to the proposed 
reduction of the college course at Harvard from four 
to three years, recently said: A boy should come to 
college not so much to learn certain things as to 
breathe its atmosphere of culture and receive its re- 
fining influences.” A paper copies this remark and 
then mentions the shameful conduct of Harvard stu- 
dents in defacing the statue of John Harvard, by cov- 
ering it with red paint, and painting across it the 
words, TO hell with Lale.“ But the fact that three 
or four students ‘‘went on a tear” and disgraced them- 
selves should not be regarded as an indication of the 
character of the Harvard students generally nor of 


the moral atmosphere of the institution, and it implies 


nothing in favor of reducing the time of college at- 
tendance. 


The Catholic News: The Christian Observer asks: 
‘Is Wisconsin a Christian State?“ and proceeds: 
When the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin 
writes across her constitution and across her law books 
a decision that the Bible is a sectarian book, and as 
such can have no place in her schools, does it not make 
Wisconsin a heathen State?” This is resorting to the 
usual subterfuge. The question in Wisconsin was not 
about the Bible per se, but about the King James, or 
Protestant English version of the Bible, which is an 
entirely different matter. The Christian at Work, with 
greater honesty, says frankly: The common English 
version of the Bible, being equally accepted and used 
among all Protestants, is not, as between them, in 
any sense sectarian. This same version, however, is 
such as between Protestants and Catholics, since it is 
not accepted and used by. both.” 


The question of historical text-books in the Boston 
high schools is still being agitated. The majority of 
the committee of the Board of Education reported in 
favor of using ‘Myers’ General History” and . Shel- 
don’s General History.” Later, Judge Fuller pre- 
sented a minority report condemning both these works, 
declaring that they contain sco es of misstatements 
in regard to the Roman Catholic church. He offered 
a rather unique compromise. ‘Let our Protestant 
brethren,” he said, ‘‘select any history they choose, 
written by a Catholic, and we will assent to it; or if 
they insist that the history be one written by a Protest- 
ant let us have the selection.” To this the majority 
would not agree and the matter is not yet settled. 
Sectarianism, in one form and another, seems to be 
the greatest danger that threatens the public schools 
of this country at the present time. 


Chauncey M. Depew, when he was in ‘Chicago 
recently, said of phonographers: They are the bane 
You know that in delivering a 
speech it is the manner as much as the words, and 
frequently more, that makes the effect. A word ut- 


tered in a certain manner may change the whole mean- 
ing of a sentence. But in cold-blooded type it stands 
for no more than any other word. Whenever I see 
such an error in a report of one of my speeches I al- 
ways think of that old story of the professor of Union 
College who, seeing a student dressed in a coat so 
short as to make him look like a ballet dancer, re- 
marked to him that his coat was too short. Oh well,” 
replied the student, it will be long enough before I 
getanother.” The professor laughed heartily, and upon 
meeting the faculty he said: «I just met Jenkins and 
he said a remarkably funny thing. I told him his coat 
was too short and he replied that it would be a long 
time before he got another.” The faculty didn’t see 
the joke, and neither do those who read my jokes 
when they are published from the copy prepared by a 
phonographer. 


The province of Catalonia, the Spanish Cabinet have 
discovered, is honeycombed with socialism.- Of the 
hundreds of thousands of workingmen in that pro- 


vince, it is stated, very few are outside the labor or- a 


ganizations, which pt MRNA a gronh s 
than in Engin s 
ical, but also trona Bpaniah poisi ol view, > p = 

ary. Notwithstanding the examples of Germany and 
France, where the heads of the state are giving ser- 


ious attention to the problem connected with labor, 


the Spanish Ministry and the monarchical party gen- 
erally in that country show the utmost indifference to 
the needs and demands of the laboring classes, and 


treat with poorly concealed contempt the suggestions 


that Spain should follow in the walks of the more pro- 
gressive nations of Europe. The condition of Spanish 
labor is worse than in any other country of Western 


Europe, the only amelioration being such as issecured : 


by strong organization in certain localities. The ef- 
fect is that the workingmen are learning to look to 
revolution as their probable relief, though there is no 
information of any existing Sonepiraoy fenat the 
government, 


The authorities of Bagdad are considering the 
dredging and straightening of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes. to make those rivers more navigable. This leads 
one who evidently when a boy loved the Arabian 
Nights” to write as follows: There [at Bagdad] 
it was the Caliph Haroon-Al-Rachid ruled in a 


remarkable and picturesque style and on the Tigris 


and Euphrates floated the gorgeous fleets of the most 
unrivaled of romancers. It was from them that Sin- 
bad the sailor started on those cruises whose adven- 
tures have never been equaled, even by Sir Francis 
Drake, Capt. Cook or our own Capt. Kane. The 
citron and orange groves upon the banks of the twin 
streams still shed their rich perfume across the long- 
fled years, far off is the gleam of the silver dome upon 
the mosque, while beside it rises the slender minaret. 
The caravans still leave Bagdad for their trips to 
those impossible countries and to those delightfully 


impossible people in which the heart of youth exulted. 


And now we read that the city fathe ot a tur- 
baned Caliph—are going to improve the igation of 
the rivers Tigris and Euprates. Next they will put 


granite and asphalt streets in Damascus, build an- 

inclined plane up the sides of Ararat and construct a 

rapid transit street railway in Jerusalem.” . 
7 y 


‘like. 


charge of the education of the young. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Wisconsin Lutherans and German Catholics whe are 
opposing the Bennett law, now say that they are not 
opposed to the State’s prescribing compulsory cduca- 
tion and insisting upon instruction in the English 
language, but that what they really are opposed to is 
the principle of State inspection. This means that 
they deny the right of the commonwealth to ascertain 
through its officers whether or not the law is obeyed 
by the private schools in the State. Their position is 
both untenable and absurd. The State, which is sov- 


- ereign over every person and everything within its 


borders, subject to no higher power, save that of the 
National Constitution, has the right to require that the 


_ youth of the country shall be instructed in the Eng- 


lish language and to make such. laws in regard to 
schools, whether they be public or parochial, as are 


necessary to accomplish this object. 


According to the Wisconsin Lutherans and German 
Catholics, a sect or clique can establish a school of its 
own and conduct it independently of State regulation. 
This is contrary to the American idea. The American 
public school system does not consist alone of free 
schools supported by State grant and local taxation, 
but in addition, of the supervision and management of 
the schools by the electors of the district through the 
local agencies of government. This apparently is 
what the Lutheran and Catholic ecclesiastics do nòt 
They are in favor of parochial schools in which 
they can teach what they choose, which shall be be- 
yond the control of governmental agencies. If this 
be not so why do they object to a law which makes it 
compulsory for all parents to send their children to 
school not less than twelve weeks in each year, and 
provides that the school to which they must be sent, 
be one in which instruction is given in the English 
language—not however, to Mie exclusion of other lan- 
guages? i 
When these German ecclesiastics say that they are 
not opposed to compulsory education and the instruc- 


tion of children in the English language, and at the 


same time deny the right of the State to inspect pa- 
rochial schools and to make them conform to the re- 
quirements of a compulsory law, they stultify them- 
selves. The fact is, opposition to the Bennett law has 


its origin in hostility to the public school system of 


the country, and this hostility is due to the desire of 
the Catholic and Lutheran ecclesiastics to take entire 
The American 
people should see that this system is not destroyed or 
impaired through sectarian zeal, religious bigotfy and 
hierarchical influence. Says Prof. Fisher: The 
common school system is among the fundamental 
bases of an American type of political and social life. 
It is coeval in its origin with the colonization of the 
country. It spread from the communities where it 
was first planted to their older sisters and it went with 
the bands of emigrants that settled the extensive ter- 
ritories which stretched to the shores of the Pacific. 
It has been universally felt to be a necessary condition, 
a part of the indispensable groundwork of free repub- 
lican institutions. The later immigrants from Euro- 


- pean countries coming hither to enjoy the advantages 


of the American type of social organization, have no 
right to attempt to tear away from it any of its grand 


constituent elements to subvert so essential a part of 


its very foundation. These later comers reap where 
they do not sow. Let them not seek to overturn what 
the wise founders have established in order to substi- 


tute for what they find here features that belong to 
alien systems of social and political order.” 


In a republic it is all-important that the people in 


their ‘sovereign capacity insist that the children be 
educated. To give them an education the public 
schools were established. 


If a parent prefers to send 
his children to a private school it is his right to do so; 
but the State has the right to insist that the children 
who attend private schools shall receive what is un- 


=. derstood in the public schools to be an adequate edu- 
. cation; and those schools that do not give the children 
such instruction as is afforded by the public schools, 


the State has the right to suppress. The parents can 


* lect which out of a number of schools they will- 
iave their children attend, but the State must insist 


that all these schools shall give their pupils an educa- 
tion such as they require for efficient citizenship and 
for the ordinary requirements of daily life. 
older countries, bie! 


In thee 
compulsory education is in 
force, private schools hre under the direct control of the. 
State. Those who keep these schools have to obtain 
a license and they are permitted to employ only such 
teachers as hold certificates, just as the teachers of 
the public schools do. Certainly a compulsory edu- 
cation law implies the right and duty of the State to 
suppress all sthools where children waste years of 
their lives and do not reccive the instruction neces- 
sary for their future welfare. And yet the German 
Catholic and Lutheran priests impertinently claim 
that personal and religious liberty is infringed if they 
are not allowed to establish and conduct schools. en- 
tirely exempt from inspection and regulation by the 
State. 


RELIGION. 


Religion is natural to man. It exists among the 
lowest tribes and the most enlightened people. With 
it is associated whatever is lofty and noble, — with, too, 
whatever is degrading and cruel in human thought 
and action. Under its influence the brutal instincts 
may be aroused and impel to decds of murder, or the 
moral sentiments may acquire an intensity prompting 
to ready sacrifice of self for the good of others. 

Primarily religion is emotion. It has been wrought 
into man’s nature during his intellectual and moral 
evolution. It is an expression of his relation to the 
Eternal Power manifested in the world of phenomena. 
It has arisen by the recognition of a power to which all 


living creatures bear a relation of dependence, by the 


contemplation of the manifold mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Its evolution commenced early in the mental 
life of man, and the religious sentiment or feeling is 
therefore, no late acquirement; it is deep in man’s 
nature, and when aroused, it stirs into activity his 
whole being. Whether it urges to good or evil con- 
duct depends upon the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment which has accompanied the religious evolution. 
The highest religion is ‘‘morality,” to quote Matthew 
Arnold’s definition, ‘‘touched with emotion,” or to 
speak more accurately, where the moral nature is high, 
religion manifests itself in arousing and intensifying 
the moral feelings, and urging to activity in moral lines. 
Without moral enlightenment religion may, as it 
often does, impel to the basest crimes. When,“ says 
Dr. Willis, Spinoza’s biographer, we recognize it 
[Schleiermacher's view of religion] we readily under- 
stand how religious emotion may be associated with 
crime and immoralty, as well as with the highest moral 
excellence; how a Jacques Clement and Balthasar Ger- 
ard may confess themselves to the priest and take the 
sacrament of the body and blood of the Saviour by way 
of strengthening them in their purpose to commit crimes 
that have made their memories infamous; how punctil- 
ious attention to Bible reading and devout observance 
among criminals of a less terrible stamp do not neces- 
sarily imply hyprocrisy and cunning, as so commonly 
assumed, when these unhappily constituted beings are 
found again engaged in their objectionable courses. 
The piety—the religion—displayed is a perfectly 
truthful manifestation of the emotional element in the 
nature of man which seeks and finds satisfaction in 


acts implying intercourse with deity, but neither seeks | 


nor finds satisfaction in acts of honesty and virtue in 
the world. We have here an explanation of how it 
happens that our penetentiaries are filled. with the 
worst sort of criminals, whose lives, prior to the detec- 
tion of their crimes, were characterized by eminent 
piety, and a strict regard for religious observances.” 

Schleiermacher’s statement regarding religion to 
which Dr. Willis refers, is as follows: ‘Religion be- 
longs neither to the domain of science nor morals, is 
essentially neither knowledge nor conduct, but emo- 
tion only, specific in its nature and inherent -in the 
immediate consciousness of each individual man. 
Hence comes the vast variety of religious conception 
and of religious system observed in the world. 
variety, not only thus to be accounted for, but appre- 
hended as a necessity of human nature.” Although 
religion is primarily emotion, it is not correct to say 


* 


that it does not belong to the domain of science, un- 
less, indeed, science be defined so as to have meaning 
only in relation to physical phenomena. 
classified knowledge; and knowledge obtained by: 
studying the manifestations of fhe -religious senti- 
ment, among savage and civilized men alike, in beliefs, 
observances and practices, comes as strictly within the 
province ef science, as does knowledge in regard to 
human speech or the motions of the planets. Of 
course, religion includes not only emotion, but doc- 
trines. Alexander von Humboldt said that, all posi- 
tive religions contain three distinct parts. First, a 
code of morals very fine and nearly the same in all; 
second, a geological dream; and third, a myth or his- 
torical novelette.” Religions, as thus defined, are those 
which have, in their latest stages, been evolved in 
association with speculative thought and developed 
moral conceptions. 


Science is 


In its highest form religion is manifested in the 


character and conduct of a Mill, an Emerson—popu- 
larly supposed to have no religion at all—a Garrison, 
a Lincoln, a Florence Nightingale, and all those, 


„whose heroic sufferings” as Carlyle says, rise up 


melodiously together unto heaven, out of all times, 


and out of all lands, as a sacred Miserere, their heroic 


actions also, as a boundless, everlasting Psalm of tri- 
umph.” 


A RATIONAL SUNDAY. 


The public library of Providence, R. I., is now, by 
the direction of its trustees, open to the public on 
Sunday. This is sensible. Libraries, museums and 
art galleries should be accessible to the public, espe- 
cially on the only day on which those who have to 
work during the week days can visit them, and on 
which the opportunities for, and temptationseéo vicious 
indulgences are the greatest. Open saloons and closed 
libraries is still the policy of most cities and towns in 
this country. And the strongest opposition to open- 
ing libraries and places of instruction on Sunday comes 
from the orthodox clergy. Their idea seems to be 
that everybody should attend church on that day, and 
that whatever tends to keep intelligent and well-dis- 
posed people away from religious service should be 
discquraged and opposed.. For this reason the Sun- 
day newspaper, which has come to be a necessity, and 
which beyond doubt has come to stay,” is yet de- 
nounced by men like Rev. Herrick Johnson. A wiser 
course is to encourage whatever will tend to a.rational 
and moral observance of Sunday, that is, whatever 
will lessen immorality and vice, and promote intel- 
lectual and moral culture and healthful physical recre- 
ation on that day. If people do not care to attend 
church, and yet wish to get away from home for a few 
hours, do not confine them to the saloon, or to other 
places which invite to the indulgence of the lower ap- 
petites and passions. Let Sunday be a day of popular 
recreation, social enjoyment, and instruction for all 
who are studiously or seriously inclined. A rational 
and not a Puritanical Sunday is what this age de- 
mands. Not holy days—all days are equally holy— 
but holidays are what the strained and intense Ameri- 
can life demands, and the clergy, should get out of 
their mediæval ways of thinking, and conform their 
pulpit teachings to the requirements of modern bought 
and to the moral demands of the hour. 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


On the occasion of the debate in the English House of 
Lords on a measure for improving the condition of the 
London poor by giving them better tenements, the 
Earl of Wemyss declared that the feeding and educat- 
ing of the poor should be done by private effort and 
that the government should undertake nothing that 
could be accomplished by individuals. With free- 
dom of contract and individualism assailed,” he 
said, and State-help, substituted for self-help, 
the fiber of the nation will be destroyed.” Most 
significant was the attitude of the conservative 
tory Premier Lord Salisbury in. regard to 
these expressions which undoubtedly represent the 
views of the English nobility. The Premier said t 
while he would not commit himself to the dogy 
State Socialism, he was of the opinion thaj a pr 
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tion should not be condemmed because it had a social- 
istic origin. The post-office and the mint were social- 
istic. In his view Socialism meant the doing by the 
State that which might be done by private persons for 
` the sake of gain, and sometimes this was a wise, and 
at others an unwise thing to do. He said he would not 
deny that there were alarming evils in the relations of 
labor and capital, which were responsible for social- 
istic agitations. ‘‘We are bound to do all that we can 
to remedy these evils,” said the Premier, even if we 
are called Socialists, knowing that we are undertak- 
ing no new principle or striking out no new route, but 
are simply pursuing the long and healthy tradition of 
English legislation.” Such utterances by the English 
Premier have naturally caused surprise and consterna- 
tion among the English nobility. Some declare that 
Lord Salisbury is merely toying with Socialism to get 
votes from the newly enfranchised, while others say that 
he forsees that nothing but a trial of Socialism will sat- 
isfy the people, who are tending toward it every day, 
and that he regards it as best to make concessions to 
the Socialists at once. 


oe 


SECUNDUM ARTEM. 


* 
Kissing is as popular now as it ever was, and the 


custom is not likely to go out of fashion; in other words 
it has come to stay. Such being the case it should be 
made to conform to the law of progress. This is an 
age of revision and reform, and conservatism should 
not insist that kissing as an art and an enjoyment, ad- 
mits of no improvement, that it has reached perfection. 
Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well;” this 
is just as true of kissing as of any other art. Since it 
is not on the decline, and cannot be abolished (and 
ought not be) it should be cultivated and refined to a 
degree that will divest it of everything which tends to 
lessen the mutualness of the pleasure it affords. The 
following is evidently by one who writes from large ex- 
perience in practicing the art and from thorough un- 
is derstanding of its requirements: 

Said a young friend to me the other day: J am getting 
tired of having my hair upset and my corsage bouquet 
torn all to pieces by beginners, and I believe if the dear 
boys were only told how to go about it they would not make 
such a perfect mess of it. There is no necessity of grab- 
bing a girl as though she had stolen a pocketbook and mak- 
ing a lurch at her as though you had accidentally stepped 
one foot in a coal hole while walking rapidly along the 


street. There is no actual necessity to get a clutch on her 
dress and try to tear it off or turn her over inside of it. 


There is no necessity of pulling her head forward with 


such intensity that her eyes are endangered by scarfpins 
and long pencils protruding from upper vest pockets. 
There is no use firing a kiss promiscuously at her eye or ear 
or neck. To begin with, the girl is not trying to get away. 
Keep cool; bear in mind that you have the soulful sym- 
pathy of your victim and your aims are identical that she 
has as much at stake as you have. Keep perfectly cool 
and collected; gently insert your right coat sleeve about her 
directoire costume and turn her gently toward your manly 
form. Place your other and as yet unoccupied arm iu such 
a position as the exigencies of the occasion seem to demand 
and give a gentle and soulful pull, as Amelie Rives Chan- 
ler calls it. By this time the rosebud mouth is turned to- 
ward you. Lean over gently and let nature do her work. 
That’s all. Girls don’t like any other way, boys.’” 


These directions seem to have been written by one 
who has reduced kissing to a fine art. Who knows but 
that teaching it may yet become a distinct profession, 
like teaching dancing, that instruction in osculation 

-y come to be regarded as an important and neces- 

cy part of the training of young men and women for 

‘lite society. THE JOURNAL is not prepared to rec- 

amend this, but the directions given above have sug- 

ested the thought. Perhaps the reform in the method 
f observing the agreeable custom and practicing the 
lelightful art referred to, will be brought about in the 
process of intellectual and moral evolution without 
any special instruction. Indeed, this appears to be 
the natural view, with the expression of which THE 
JOURNAL leaves the subject for the consideration of its 
younger readers. 


From an address by “M. A. (Oxon):” The most 
evil day that ever fell on Spiritualism came when cer- 
. tain wide-awake creatures discovered that there was 
money in it.” It was found that money could be gath- 
‘red from feather-headed people who were willing to 
‘y for being cheated, and cheated they were accord- 
v. I have nothing to do with this phase of Spirit- 


» 


. He said: 


ualism. I know very well that it exists. I am sure 
it will exist as long as human nature affords it a feed- 
ing ground. The existence of fraud in connection 
with Spiritualism is on a par with the base coinage 
that the smasher produces. He could not produce his 
sham if the reality had not previously existed. What 


is Spiritualism? A difficult question to answer. A 


definition will clear the air. Long ago I ventured on 
some such as this. Spiritualism shows us in action 
a force, conveniently called Psychic, governed by an 
Intelligence outside of a human body; that Intelli- 
gence almost always representing itself as that 
of a departed human being who had lived on this 
earth.” I wrote in that sense many years ago. I 
have seen no reason to change my opinion since. Two 
or three cases have come under my knowledge when 
the Intelligence professed to be that of a being who 
had not lived here, and two or three thousand have 
consistently and persistently professed themselves to 
be human. If I am asked to further define terms that 
I am compelled to‘use I can give only a tentative de- 
finition. A Medium or Psychic—a term that must be 
frequently, met with—is difficult to define exactly. We 
can say that he is a mesmeric sensitive, probably con- 
trolled by unembodied intelligences as the hypnotized 
subject is by embodied will. He is sensitive, when 
fully developed, in an extreme degree. It is not my 
business now to point out to you how most of the 
fiascos of Spiritualism and the failures of well-meaning 
men to get for themselves evidence that comes readily 
to others, have resulted from neglecting to realize 
this fact. Not till we treat with the care that we 
should bestow on an exceptionally delicate instru- 
ment these exceptionally organized beings, shall we 
make investigation progressive. 


Rev. M. E. Cady, of Rockford, Ill., recently preached 
the funeral sermon of Charles Nelson, a member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Members of the 
organization complain that the minister dwelt almost 
entirely on the intemperate habits of the deceased, 
without scarcely mentioning his many good qualities. 
The old soldiers are doubtless right that it was in 
wretched taste to detail the man’s vices over his dead 
body and in the presence of his mourning friends. 
But the words of the minister as reported, indicate 
that it was his deep interest in temperance and his 
abhorrence of the influences that led to the degrada- 
tion of a brave soldier and noble man, that betrayed 
him into impropriety of speech on such an occasion. 
„Standing here and looking down upon the 
face of him whose memory we recall to-day, I say 
there lies too good a soldier, too good a citizen, 
too good a man to be crushed and broken by the 
American saloon. I have charity for this man’s 
faults, as I believe God has passed over them; but I 
havé ho words to express my horror and anger at the 
system established to debauch men, to rob them of 
character, of home, and of heaven for the revenue 
obtained therefrom. I wish to implore the childreh of 
our friend, our comrade, our brother, as they stand 
about the open zrave and see him lowered into his 
last. resting place, to pledge themselves to relentless 
warfare against drink and the drink traffic.” 


One writer recommends that the Presbyterians 
expunge every article and chapter of the Confession 
of Fafth except the first chapter; that on the Holy 
Scriptures” which declares that the Bible is the only 
“rule of faith and life,” and that ‘‘the infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself.” 
Commenting on this recommendation the Catholic 
News says: But this would be to leave the weakest 
point of Protestantism exposed to attack. Nothing is 
more opposed to history and to reason than the 
assumption that our Lord made the Bible the rule of 
faith. He sent his apostles to teach all nations what 
he had orally taught them. He never wrote or 
commanded them to write. He nowhere told them 
to make*the Hebrew Scriptures the basis of their 
teaching, or defined What constituted them. He never 
told them to make the New Testament the basis of 
their teaching, for it did not exist, and some of those 
who wrote what we have, were not even numbered 


among his followers. Now, if our Lord did not make 
the Old Testament the basis of the teaching which he 
commanded his apostles to carry to the world, who 
has the right to make it so? He promised his apos- 
tles that the Holy Ghost should teach all truth; He 
never sent them to the Hebrew Scriptures.” 


Arlo Bates writes in regard to cranks on Boston 
Common: ‘One of the most striking things of this 
time of the year is the sight which is presented by 
Boston Common on Sunday afternoon. It is coming 
to be a grand rendezvous for cranks of all sorts. The 
Salvation Army holds its meeetings here; there are 
lectures on the faith-cure, on the single-tax, on astrol- 
ogy, and on socialism, with all varieties of orators, 
who must speak or die of inward inflation. There is 
a mixture of hymns, of turgid eloquence, of wild dec- 
lamation, of argument which it would puzzle the edi- 
tor of a prize conundrum column to make head or tail 
out of, the singing of psalm tufes, and the thumping 
of holy tambourines and the waving of gospel ban- 
ners, the smoke of vile tobacco, and the sound of 
Strauss waltzes from the band stand. It is, on the 
whole, wonderfully orderly for such a motley gather- 
ing, but souls of the Puritans! what would the godly 
forefathers say could they but return with earthly 
eyes to behold the spectacle!” 


A gentleman who has been around the globe more 
than once relates the following story of a boatride in 
the Gulf of Siam behind a team of immense sea turtles: 
„While going over to China I stopped at Hatian, a 
port on the Gulf of Siam, and there enjoyed a strange 
experience. The natives make the immense turtles 
common in those ports, do service in drawing boats. 
They swim rapidly, and are worth only afew dollars a 
pair. ‘They are tamed easily and then fitted out with a 
light harness and reins. They are attached to the 
small boats with traces. I rode twenty miles one day, 
the animals being maraged by the owner of the boat. 
After they were hitched up we jumped into the boat 
and the man took up the reins and we were off. The 


animals paddled along evenly and we went faster bas 


one could row. They were guided by along stick not 
unlike a fishpole, and can be handled as easily as ponies. 
It is not often that. any trouble is experienced, but last 
summer a young man was drowned. Just as he was 
starting out from Hatian his stick broke, and instead 
of coming back then he went out to sea, thinking that 
he could guide the turtles by the reins. He would pull 
up the reins until he upset the animals, but they would 
soon regain the use of their flippers and go right ahead 
for the open sea. At the last resort he cut the traces 
and let his harness and steeds go. But he was so far 
from shore that he perished before drifting in.” 


A large portion of the Desertof Sahara must at one 
time have been clothed with verdure to have hacburei 
the immense numbers of animals represented by the 
multitude of bones which are now being collected and 
shipped to New York to be used as fertilizers. At 
what time were those localities on the great African 
desert covered with vegetation sufficient to sustain the 
animals whose bones are found there? The caravans 
have followed the same old trail for centuries, and un- 
til the military campaigns of the last few years dis- 
closed the fertile spots which were previously un- 
known the whole region was supposed to be an arid 
waste of shifting sand. Explorations may show that 
a large portion of the African desert is arable. 


An ex-convict, named Charles Barrett, jumped into 
the East River on a recent Sunday and saved the life 
of an eight-year-old boy who was sinking the third 

. Barrett after the episode fell insensible on the 
wharf and his clothes dried in the sun, while the boy 
was taken to a hospital. IJ am only an ex-convict,” 
said Barrett, and don’t amount to nothing. [ve got 
nobody to live fur and what difference, would it bin if 
Td gone down trying to help de kid out. When de 
kid’s mother thanked me with tears in her eyes and 
said how he was her darling boy, it made me think of 
my mother, an I was glad I did it. My mother died 
when I was serving my last sentence, and her last 
words were, ‘Tell Davy to stop stealin’ and be a good 
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boy.’ I haint stole notting sence, but I have a hard 
time getten along.” Evidently there is, in spite pf his 
weakness, a good deal of manliness in Barrett and a 
few years of such education and training as he should 
have received during his imprisonment would have 
made him perhaps a self-respecting and self-supporting 
man and a useful citizen. It is best not to assume that 
‘all ex-convicts are utterly and hopelessly depraved. 
Indeed there are few if any so bad that they are with- 
out some germs of goodness, which the right kind of 
treatment would ripen into fruit. 


The conflict at the Iowa Soldiers Home, Marshall- 
town, in consequence of evangelical dictation in ex- 
cluding the Universalist pastor, Rev. T. W. Woodrow, 
from preaching at the chapel in rotation with self- 
styled evangelicals, has resulted in the appointment 
of an unevarelical chaplain, and exclusion of the 
‘Evangelical Union.” When opportunity affords, 
the soldiers domiciled there do not hesitate to éxpress 
their respect and preference for the service of Rev. 
Woodrow who was engaged to conduct the memorial 
service on Decoration Day, May 30, and whose efforts 
were reported in the Times-Republican of May 31st, 
as follows: 

Decoration, at the Soldiers’ Home passed off without 
incidents to mar or disurrange the programme as arranged 
by the committees of Sheridan's post. The oration by 
Rev. Woodrow was grandly appropriate. He briefly char- 
acterized the mission of Christ upon earth, engaged as he 
was in the elevation and rebuilding of humanity, and 
accorded the fallen heroes of our late war as in a lesser 
degree entitled to like approbation and consideration for 
the part they took in the sustaining of the best government 
onearth, within whose domain the downtrodden of all the 
earth may find welcome and an asylum wherein no hind- 
rance is found to a free pursuit of untrammeled life and 
happiness. A great, good and just God will surely reward 
all who offer up their lives in the interest of and for the 
betterment of humanity. At the cemetery the most 
simple G. A. R. exercises were used, all of which were 
rendered with proper decorum and solemnity. Rev. Wood- 
row’s prayer at the graves was a model for adaptability, 
brief but exhaustive in the thousand applications of every 
sentence. 


Benjamin Short, in the Medium and Daybreak, has 
some sensible words on psychological phenomena. 
He says: The writer could supply an account of num- 
erous cases in which individuals were enabled to exert 
an all-absorbing influence, a power so effective that 
those who came within the sphere of their magnetic 
action became their willing dupes, either consciously 
or unconsciously. Other cases, of once-powerful and 
robust men, who in consequence of a suggestion of 
their own minds, or of the mind of another, have be- 


come thoroughly controlled and psychologized by the 


idea of being under a spell, or an evil eye. Sometimes 
they imagine that the evil relates to their property or 
cattle, at other times that the evil is a personal one. 


In the latter case they become physically and morally 


prostrate, and apparently helpless, pitiable objects. 
Indeed the only successful cure for such persons is to 
make an impression sufficiently powerful to reverse 


the prevailing impression: to inspire faith, hope, and 


above all the will of the patient. These instances, 
‘whether of human control, suggestion, hypnotism or 
self-mesmerism, or of obsession, all point to the desir- 


À ability ‘of cultivating the will, moral discrimination, 
and the power to attract and receive good influences, 


and to resist and throw off those that are evil or per- 
nicious. 


It is announced by the Independent Pulpit, of Waco, 
Texas, that on July 15, 16 and 17, 1890, a Conven- 
tion of Liberal thinking people will .be held at that 
place. To which all who have at heart, and hold 
dear, that absolute freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, in the search for truth, which is the natural 
right of every rational being, are cordially invited. 


The object for holding such a meeting isto inaugurate 


asystem of positive, tolerant thought, ethical culture 
and practical benevolence, in which all liberal minded 


people can unite and work in harmony for the moral 


elevation, intellectual improvement, physical amelior- 
ation, social well being and consequent happiness of 
the human race.” Among the subjects to be discussed 
at this convention will be the following: Is an Or- 
ganization practicble?” . On what basis shall it be 
established?” What particular aims are to be at- 


tained by it?” and ‘What methods of works will 
be most effective in the attainment of the aims?” 


Dr. J. R. Buchanan in his new journal, The Anthro- 
pologist, says: War and other calamities on a scale 
of magnitude which would seem incredible to the 
common mind are coming—coming to the old world 
as well as the new.” The period of peace, he says, 
is declining, the period of revolution is approaching 
and the loss of life will be immense. But war is 
not all of our calamities—far from it. The giant 
forces of nature will play upon the nations with piti- 
less power.” Dr. Buchanan promises to speak soon 
with more definiteness, aware, probably, that in pre- 
dicting wars and natural convulsions, he mentions 
what occur in every ‘‘period” of the world’s history. 


All Souls’ Monthly says: Some time ago a clergy- 
man met an old schoolmate who was a returned Evan- 
gelical missonary from Japan. In answer to a plain 
but kindly question he said: “I caine home because I 
found that the heathen could teach me a more just and 
human and more merciful and divine theology than I 
had gone out to teach him.” This is hard on Calvin- 
ism, though it does not hit essential Christianity at all. 


Prof. J. S. Loveland, one of the ablest thinkers and 
writers in the ranks of Spiritualism, has permanently 
located at Summerland, near Santa Barbara, Cal., 
where he is to edit a new venture in spiritualistic jour- 
nalism to be called The Reconsiructor. Writing of the 
enterprise, Prof. L. says: I shall aim to make it, 
not a competitor with other journals, but a fellow 
worker with those who are striving to build up the 
truth. The scientific phase of Spiritualism. together 
with the ethical, will distinguish our paper from all 
others except THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL.” 
We shall welcome this new auxiliary, and hope it will 
prove a permanent addition to the working force in 


the higher phases of Spiritualism. 


Mrs. Booth, wife of Gen. Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, and perhaps, more than her husband the in- 
spiration of the work all over the world—has recently 
passed to the higher life. From her death bed she 
sent this fine message to her friends: The waters 
are rising, but so am I. I am not going under, but 
over. Don't be concerned about your dying. Only 
go on living well, and the dying will be all right.” 
Her zeal and enthusiasm in her work, always gave 
her the respect of those who differed widely from 
her in her religious idéas. 


T. L. HARRIS. 


Since the publication of my letter in THE JOURNAL, 
in reply to an editorial which appeared in its columns 
a ‘few. weeks ago, I have received several letters 
from different parts of the country making inquiry 
about Mr. Harris. Many questions are put to me 
which I cannot answer, for the simple reason that dur- 
ing the last thirty years, I have been a worker in the 
world's sphere of business with no connection with the 
movement in a sense that would make me an author- 
ity to settle questions which have come up in the line 
of his work. Ishall only attempt to give what has come 
under my personal observation and what, in my judg- 
ment, is proper to be known outside of mere criticism 
and personal preference. Since I have known tite edi- 
tor of THE JOURNAL I have sensed the causes which 
have occasioned the wide-spread distrust which exists 
among the better class of Spiritualists as to Mr. Har- 
ris and his work. It all seems to come from supposed 
facts which exist in Mr. Harris’ career and the follies 
and disappointments which have characterized some of 
his adherents. In my investigations in this direction 
I have never found a single criticism of his teaching 
which had discrimination and intelligence as its basis. 
The alleged practices of the man have stood forth as 
the bar to all proper appreciation: of his work as -a 
teacher of spiritual truth. I shall not attempt at this 
stage to make a personal vindication of Mr. Harris. 
He is the last person in the world that would ask it— 
having always declined to do so, even when it seemed 
to his friends that some statement of the facts would 


lessen the bitterness of his enemies. So it is he 
stands before the world criticised and cOndemned in 
particulars which, with my limited knowledge, I 
know to be false. In fact after a careful investigation 
of some of the leading charges I know. them to be 
absolutely false. For instance, itis difficult for many, 
whose spiritual natures have not been opened to a 
perception of his teaching in regard to the relation of 
the sexes, to get other than false views and thus pro- 
fane the most sacred relations of life. Many have 
gone astray in this direction and because they haye 
been rebuked and brought under discipline or finally 
dismissed, have turned traitors to the cause and with. 


tattling tongues have made the dir foul with their 


stench and defamation. : 

On this subject Mr. Harris teaches, if I under- 
stand him, that man on this planet is a fallen being; 
that he fell through lustful desire and can only be re- 
stored by absolute continence—the annihilation of the 
animal instinct. In this his teaching is very much 
like that of Jacob Boehme, only not so full, clear 
and satisfactory; that man's initial struggle is the- 
conquering of self-desire and the re-habilitation or 
birthing of the divine natural man, not only in the 


soul but down and out into the corporeal-senstal -` 


form itself. When so birthed man becomes a son of 
God—a form of the Word itself. As this process goes 
on the divine seminalis or what Boehme calls the 
Tincture, becomes the bliss as self-desire was the 
bane of his fallen condition. The Divine Virgin 
Sophia becomes his bride and thus re-habilitated, he 
stands as he originally stood in Paradise in his first 
creation—-a God-man. This is the whole process of 
redemption—restoration. l 

Mr. Harris claims that he is the first born into this 
new harmony of God; that he is the pivot through 
whom is evolved this new birth of humanity. What 
he shares all are to share. He has attained it through 
over forty years of struggle, crucifixion and per- 
sistent purpose. 

Many Spiritualists think that he claims to be an- . 
other incarnation of the Christ; that he is Christ. 
This is not true. He does claim, however, that by 
the process of regeneration, by the evolution of the 
divine spirit repositing arch-natural substance in his 
form, he has Become a son of God not by his own 
virtue or goodness but by the operant mercy of God; 
that this experience is open to all God’s children. 

If one should talk to Mr. Harris on the subject he 
would frankly confess that, as a natural man, he had 
the most diabolical heredity“ of any being born of 
the seed of Adam, and that for this reason there are 
none without hope. No! not even the lowest, lost 
soul in hell. That he is what he is by the pure mercy 
of God. 

One of the charges made against Mr. Harris by 
Spiritualists of THE JOURNAL’s type is: That thirty 
years ago he abandonded the Spiritualist ranks and 
made an indiscriminate onslaught on a faith that he, 
more than any other man, had helped to make sacred. 
This one act chilled many hearts and left him almost 
without a following. That, if he had done as THE 
JOURNAL is now doing, sifted the wheat from the tares 
—discriminated the true from the false in Spiritualism, 
he would to-day be one of the pivotal lights of thea 
—a leader of the now gathering hosts seeking bett 
things. TO 

I was associated with Mr. Harris at that time an 
may possibly put in a word of explanation. While 


did not agree with him as to the policy of his course, 


know full well that he was actuated by the highest 
motives and that he believed that he was doing the 
world a service. It will be remembered by those liv- 
ing in those stormy times that after the first flash of 
light from the Spirit-world, obsession and insanity were 
common; that rampant diabolism and free-love were 
the elements obscuring the Divine teaching which 
heaven brought to the race. Mr. Harris claimed it 
his duty to strike the octopus, cut off its heads and, 
if need be, close all access to the unseen. Of course 
it was a mistake, as thirty years have demonstrated. 
Speaking for myself I can say that I have never re- 

gretted my earlier experience in Spiritualism. Th 
teaching I imbibed nearly forty years ago has been 
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solace and comfort in this long journey. It has been 
the foundation upon which rests my life- structure and 
to it I owe all Iam. That which TIR JOURNAL is 
now giving to the world is of the samo tenor and I 
see no reason why the teachings through Mr. Harris 
should not be a part of the structure THE JOURNAL is 
now rearing. M. C. C. CHURCH. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Ya. 


WORKINGWOMEN IN ENGLAND. 
By RoBert MCMILLAN. 


In the year 1888 a poor man committed suicide in 
Manchester. Many poor men do that when the bur- 
den of life grows too heavy for them, but the death 
‘of this particular man was full of pathos and of his- 
tory, for it marked an epoch in the industrial develop- 
ment of a city, if not of a race. As it is scarcely two 
years since the poor fellow poisoned himself, one can- 
not yet realize his heroism. but it is possible that we 
shall do so in the years to come. He was one of the 
world’s workers, who three years before had met with 
an accident which left him a helpless dependent on the 
labors of his family. He had a wife and five children, 
and his eldest daughter assisted the mother in her 
work of machining shirts. Laboring from early morn | 
till midnight they could earn twelve shillings a week, 
and out of this there went three shillings and nine- 
pence for rent. The helpless man saw his dear ones 
slaving for him, and his soul grew weary. His heart 
was filled with the 


2 Thoughts of the morrow, 
Its care and sorrow, 
y And the toil for daily bread. 


X 


So he went out one midnight and put an end to his ex- 
istence. There was one mouth less to work for in that 
house; there was an invalid less to care for; but it 
would scarcely make much difference in the ceaseless 
toil. 

@ Out from the death of that man there sprang a Wom- 
an’s Labor Union, which may help the weary skirt- 

makers and tailoresses. But public opinion needs a 

vast amount of education before solid relief can come. 

It takes a great number of heroic deaths to stir the 

hearts of the multitude, and every forward movement 

needs its martyrs, for the Hindoo poet was. right who 
sang. What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
from search, and strife, and loving sacrifice?” It 
seems easy enough to say that women should receive 
a fair day's pay for a fair day’s work, but the intense 
hunger for bargains and for cheap goods makes it ne- 
cessary for some one to suffer in the production of 
those goods. The sciences have not yet abolished 
hand, labor and the sweating system in dreary homes, 
and the moment one comes to face the labo? question 
there arise problems on every side which make the 
heart grow faint. The difficulty lies not so much with 
middlemen, foreigners, and grinding employers, as 

with the toilers themselves. There is no chance of a 

union which would make them a power, for the poor 

souls must work or starve, and many of them do starve 
to death while working. Then, too, it seems that 
union means strikes, and women have, rightly, great 
terror of that final arbitrament to which men resort, 
for it is the women and children who suffer most. To 
those who live outside the circle of the working poor 
it may seem that a strike is not so much of an evil af- 
‘ter all; but to those who belong to the working classes, 
to those who live in poor homes in dreary streets, a 
strike is a terrible thing. Women rarely strike. They 

are patient souls, who bear the world’s smiles or 

frowns in a simple way, as though they had no help 

nor heart in themselves. A new force is moving now, 

- however, and clear-eyed women dare to run the risk 
of being called ‘‘mannish” and ‘‘unwomanly” in the 
effort to lift their sisters from the slavery of ages. 
Sweet-voiced,, scholarly, womanly women are daring to 

raise the standard of revolt, and their words are stir- 
ring everywhere. We are all learning the truth of 
what John Stuart Mill said in the House of Commons 
years ago—‘‘The time is now come when, unless wom- 
n are raised to the level of men, men will be pulled 
wu to theirs.” The struggle is going on even now 

e bitterly and keenly than when Mill raised his 

‘ng note over twenty years ago. Women are tak- 


ing the place of men in every direction, and the post- 
oftice, the telegraph office, und the printing office are 
all feeling the influence of the sexual rivalry. If a 
woman can do a man’s work there is no reason ‘why 
she should not do it; and if she can do it as. well as a 


man, there is no reason why she should receive a 


smaller wage. But she does, zund therein lies the 
poison of the system which is growing up all around 
us. Women are taking men's places ap one-half, at 
one-third, aye, at one-sixth, of their wages, and thou- 
sands of men are idle now because women are in their 
places. And can it be possible that the community is 
the better for this? Certainly not. 
the labor market is reducing wages and making it im- 
possible for many honest men to make a living. Take, 
for example, a tailor’s shop. An honest master pays 
an honest price for making a garment, and his work- 
men enjoy life, and take their right place. in the social 
activities of the hour. But women tailors are now 
working in miserable little dens of houses, living on 
tea and bread, slaving from morn till midnight, and 
the honest tailor can scarcely exist through the com- 
petition. If women were the better for this change, 
it would be endurable, but they are not. Life has be- 
come slavery. 

Listen to one simple story. Here is a woman living 
in a quiet, respectable street, where all the little 
houses are clean and smart. She has been a tailoress 
all her life, working in good shops, and earning good 
wages. Her husband was in constant employment, 
also earning good wages. One of the first problems 
to face in the labor question is how to limit the labor 
of those people who only work to fill up time,” to 
the sore hurt of those who depend upon labor for 
daily bread. That need not trouble us here, but we 
will meet that'problem again. The woman’s husband 
was thrown out of employment by the failure of his 
firm, and she fell 4nd broke her leg. Before she was 
able to work again all her little savings had gone. 
Now came the labor question frum the side of a 
woman who had to earn enough money at the tailor- 
ing business to keep house. One item will be suf- 
ficient for an example. She applied to a large firm 
for employment. They gave her two pairs of stock“ 
trousers to make, in order to see what kind of a worker 
she was. These trousers had waistbands and a back- 
strap, and took a good deal of making. On Thurs- 
day morning the woman presented herself at the shop 
with her work, and waited from half-past eight until 
half-past ten, with a hungry. pale-faced crowd, in 
order to get her work passed. She heard what the 
prices were to be, but she waited till Saturday to see 


if it were true. On Saturday she sent her sister for 


the money; but, after waiting some hours, the sister 


returned without it. The overlooker had told her 
that they never paid for sample pairs. She could 
bring a deposit of £2, get out a dozen pairs of trousers, 
make them, and then she would be paid for the 
samples. The woman who had suffered from the 
broken leg went down herself and saw the master, 


who took her part, and said she was entitled to her 


money. so they paid her—paid her eightpence per 
pair for the trousers. If a woman could make two 
pairs per day of those trousers it would only be by 
working such hours as would shame a tramway di- 
rector, and by sitting so long that she would have to 
go to the workhouse hospital sooner or later. 
Searching for work in other places, there comes the 
knowledge that these are but fair examples of the 
prices paid in Liverpool, so the woman has to buckle 
to and earn a living for herself and husband as best 
she may. The prices she gets for her work would 
make any Christian man shudder. Her eyes are not 
so good now as they used to be, and her hand is not so 


steady, but she works away behind the white curtains 


of the clean little house, and she hopes that a change 
will come to keep her out of the poorhouse. But will 
it come? Work is sent from grand shops, but -the 
prices marked on the tickets make the flesh creep, 
and the shadow of the poorhouse talls across the 
hearth. The rent of the little house must be paid, 
even if they go without dinner and tea and supper; 
and the woman’s heart is breaking, and she sits and 
cries over her work until she cannot see to make the 
button-holes. ‘Then there are no coals, nor blankets, 


The new force in. 


nor free dinners for her, because she holds her head 

up amongst her neighbors, and her parlor window 
looks as pretty as a picture, and nobody guesses that 
poverty is killing her, and that poor prices are carry- 
ing her to the grave. No wonder the poor soul in 

Manchester poisoned himself to ease the burden of 
the family. The only wonder is that so few do it. 

Yet we keep boasting of our Christian charity, and 
we build homes for «fallen women,” but we never 
seek out the source of supply. We keep on bravely 

singing ‘Britons never shall be slaves.” 

LIVERPOOL, Eng. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 
By L. A. CLEMENT. k 


If men could only accept the words of Jesus as 
spirit words, and rely upon his promises as spirit 
promises, and follow his example as the example of a 
great-and worthy teacher, it seems to me that greater 
good would result to the world than from that cruel 
idea that God gave his only son as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. 

«Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” How dear the prom- 
ise and yet how quickly realized by those who go not 
to that fountain filled with blood, but to the fountair 
filled with spirit, who reach up through prayer and. 
lay hold of the blessing. Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there will I be to bless,” 
a promise that every Spiritualist knows to be true. 
For the spirit never fails to come to those who sit 
down in harmony with each other and invoke his pres- 
ence. Jesus may not come but a spirit adapted to 
their needs will come, and if they seek to become 
wiser, better and happier so it will be with them. 

Thou God seeth me,” an expression so often used” ~ 
and yet it falls from the lips of the non-Spiritualist as 
idle words for they cannot know its meaning. / But 
every Spiritualist re@lizes that the invisible forces. 
which surround us, see, hear and know what is going 
on in the hearts of man and by impression they warn 
us of danger, inspire us with pure thoughts, and. “lead 
us not into temptation but deliver us from evil,” just 
as the christian prays, but without realizing for what 
they pray. The woman at the well had an illustra- 
tion of the seeing power of the spirit dwelling within 
Jesus; Saul gained the same experience through the 
witch of Endor, and untold thousands have had a simi- 
lar experience in these later times. Some Samuel has 
appeared to them to warn or bless and they have been 
made to realize that there is a something that sees and 
knows and can reduce its knowledge to expression. I 
could give you scores of incidents. I have had experi- 
ence enough to know that every unholy scene has left 
its picture where it can be recalled whenever neces- 
sary for discipline, and that there isa gallery for good 
deeds, also, that can be called up for pleasure. 

When we realize that there is nothing hidden from 
the spirit, and that our success here as well as our: 
happiness hereafter is affected by our daily walk and 
conversation, by the thoughts we think and the words 
we speak, we shall be more careful of our surround- 
ings, we can encourage the good and grow in grace 
and strength, our affections and our spiritual natures, 
even, growing stronger by what they feed upon. 

The vocation of men has its influence upon char- 
acter. Take the liquor traffic, for instance, what 
fiends it makes of men who deal in the accursed stuff, 
or who live in the atmosphere of the saloon. If Satan 
can find in the lowest depths of his domain a nook or 
corner where viler language is used, or where the 
rougher side of human nature is shown, it must be in 
some place specially reserved for abandonpd women 
and their consorts who have passed entirely under the 
influence of these favored representatives of evil. 
Think of the lives sacrificed, and the treasure lost in 
the war for the preservation of the union, inaugurated 
in order to rivet together the chains of the American 
slaves. Think of the pains inflicted, of the tears 
shed, of the hearts broken and of the families separated 
by that giant evil. As great as these wrongs were the 
injury done to the loved ones of our own race is a hun- 
dred fold greater by those engaged in the liquor traffic. 
They place a knife in the hands of the assassin, and 
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they brighten the flame of the incendiary’s torch. 

They let loose the fountains “of the widow’s tears, and 
stop only a moment to listen tothe shriek of the mur- 
dered wife. They heed not, and pretend not to hear, 


the children's ery for bread, and turn lest they should 
see squalor crouching in rags beside some friendly 


shelter to avoid the approaching storm. ‘They delight 
when innocence and virtue, unable to cope with their 
cunning or to resist their force, yield, and dance and 
shout with ghoulish glee around the bier on which 
rests some noble purpose strangled by their hands. 

If I mistake not there is an awakening of the spirit 


A throughout this land which means death to the Amer- 


ican saloon. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CENSUS OF HALLUCINA- 
TIONS. 


Prof. James’ letter in reference to the Census of 


Hallucinations,” which he explained in last weck's issue 
concerns one of the most important branches of Psy- 
chical Research. A detailed account of the objects of 
~ > census has been given by Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
one of the English Secretaries of the S. P. R., in the 
following article: l 

Among the countless projects, more or less modest 
and reasonable, for the amelioration and advance- 

ant of things in general, to which the modern 
reader’s attention is somewhat distractingly invited, 


h hardly any scheme perhaps could sound to most men’s 
Pars at once more pompous and more futile than the 
otion of an International Census, 

` collection, of cases where sane adults have experienced 


or widely-reaching 


hallucinatory sights and sounds. To invite civilized 
mankind to record, not what they have really seen, 
but what they fancied they saw; not what they really 
heard, but what they fancied they heard; not the facts 
of Nature, but the figments of their own brains; this 
certainly looks like a chase of shadows which a sen- 
sible man may fairly let alone. 

Yet this is the invitation issued by a group of men 
who at least are not idlers or dreamers; the Interna- 
tional Congress of Experimentgl Psychology lately 
held in Paris under the headship of Profs. Charcot, 


-Ribot, Richet, etc., and attended by some scores of 


those physicians and others who, in the various coun- 
tries of Europe and America, interest themselves in 
that wide range of inquiries—from Heredity to Hyp- 
notism—by which we are now learning to analyze 
with a new exactness the intimate constitution of 
man. 


A few words of explanation will help to show that 
there is nothing paradoxical in the importance now 
attached to hallucinations, and that the lessons to be 
learned from them, already of great value, are likely 
to be rapidly extended by further knowledge such as 
the census seeks. 

Writing for a popular audience I will avoid as far 
as possible the use of technical terms, and must refer 

-those who wish to see the subject more philosophically 
treated to Mr. Gurney’s Essay on Hallucinations, con- 
tained in ‘‘Phantasms of the Living,” vol. i., p. 456 
(Trübner). 

In the first place, we must distinguish between 
hallucinations and illusions. By an illusion is meant 
the misinterpretation of some real sensory object, as 
when Sir Walter Scott took a hat-stand with cloaks 
_ upon it for Lord Byron, or the late Mr. Proctor took 
' a surplice hanging on his bedroom door for a ghost 
with outstretched arms. Such misinterpretations are 
very apt to spread by suggestion from one observer to 
another, as a crowd of peasants have sometimes taken 
an odd cloud in the sky fora fiery cross or a fiery 
hand. In fact we almost always observe objects in a 
summary manner; we look at them just enough to 
recognize them, that is, to fill up our observation with 
memories of what we have observed before. Illu- 
sions, naturally, are extremely common, and vary in 
degree from the very slightest mistake or misreading 
of the objects on which we look to a degree of mis- 
sight or error which involves a good deal of actual 
seeing of what is not there to be seen, or hallucina- 
tion, properly so called. 

Of hallucination. the best definition is, I think, Mr. 
Gurney’s: ‘‘A sensory hallucination is a percept 
which lacks, but which can only by distinct reflection 
be recognized as lacking the objective basis which it 
suggests.” 

An example will make these distinctions’ clear. 
Suppose that I have a friend Smith whom I expect to 
see. I see some other man in the twilight and take 
him for Smith. This is a mere mistake; but it prob- 
ably involves something of illusion; that is to say, 
that my mental interpretation of the vague figure 
actually seen contains certain elements drawn from 
my recollection of Smith. I go into the house and 
see Smith, as I fancy, sitting in a chair by the fire. 
On going closer I find that what I saw was only a 


coat thrown over the back of the chair. This isa full- 
blown illusion, and it possibly contains something of 
hallucination also. Part of the form of Smith, per- 
haps, was actually invented, was actually externalized, 
by my mind,—was not merely the result of uncon- 
scious seleetion amongst the confused lines of the 
coat and chair. I then sit down and think of Smith. 

If I have a good visualizing memory I can fancy 
Smith sitting in the chair—can draw a sketch of him 
as he would look in the chair, correcting my drawing 
from time to time by reference to the picture of him 
ia my ‘‘mind’s eye.” But this is not a hallucination. 
I am not deceived by my self-summoned picture. It 
is called into being by the conscious part of my mind, 

and I fnow perfectly well that it is only my imagina- 
tion. 


And now suppose that I suddenly see Smith walk 
into the room—as I think. I start up to greet him, 
but the figure passes on and walks out through the 
wall. This is a hallucination; it is a percept, or 
thing seen (Iam nere for simplicity’s sake taking 
sight as the representative sense), which lacks the 
objective basis which it suggests; that is to say, which 
does not really tell me truly that Smith is there in the 
room, and would be seen by other persons as well as 
myself. And note at the same time that it has re- 
quired a distinct—though of course a momentary— 
act of reflection on my part to assure me that this 
figure was not actually Smith. This act of reflection 
was not needed when I had merely summoned up a 
mind’s-eye picture of Smith. That was not a halluci- 
nation, it was a figure which my conscious self sum- 
moned up, and I knew (ina certain sense) why it 
came and how it got there. But the unexpected figure 
of Smith coming in at the door was summoned up by 
some unconscious part of myself: it took me by sur- 
prise, it was a hallucination. 


Once more. Suppose that I go to slecp and dream 
that I see Smith. Is this a hallucination? The an- 
swer must be, Yes, dreams are hallucinations. It is 
a figure evoked not by conscious effort, but from some 
unconscious region of my mind. And an act of re- 
flection is needed to enable me to be suré that it is not 
a reality. The act of reflection in this case is of 
course so habitual and easy that it generally passes 
unnoticed; but a dream may easily slide into a waking 
hallucination. I may dream of Smith, and after wak- 
ing I may still seem for a few moments to see him 
standing beside me. In such a case the dream actu- 
ally manifests itself as a sensory hallucination; there 
is the dream-image; and for a few moments it deceives 
even the waking senses. 


Well then, hallucinations are images—sensations of 
sight, sound, taste, smell, touch—which are not due 
to any object in the world about us, and are not set 
going by our conscious mind, but by some working of 
the brain of which we, our recognized habitual selves, 
are not aware. And, having got thus far with our 
definition, we see at once both why hallucinations 
have in times past been neglected even by philoso- 
phers, or treated as mere meaningless disturbances of 
our rational being; and also why, with the gradual 
rise of a more searching psychology, they come to 
have a profound interest of their own. 

The reason is that they are messages whose obvious 
superficial meaning is false or nonsensical; but from 

which, nevertheless, an indication may be drawn of 
the nature of processes within us which we cannot 
get at in any other way. ‘ 


The value in diagnosis of the indications given by. 


the hallucinations of the insane has long been recog- 
nized. With the hallucinations of insanity or de- 
lirium, howeyer, we have here nothing to do; our 
present inquify is restricted to sane persons, most of 
them, as we shall soon see, in perfectly normal health. 
Now until lately it was hardly thought possible for a 
sane and healthy person to undergo a hallucination. 
Hallucinations were vaguely confounded with night- 


Mares; and if any one said that he had seen a 


ghost,” the recognized joke was to bid him ‘cure it 
with a pill” and avoid late suppers. Now late sup- 
pers will certainly produce nightmares,—vague, 
dreamy oppressions of circulation or breathing, etc.; 
but, oddly enough, we cannot find among several hun- 
dreds of recent first-hand cases, which we have col- 
lected and studied, a single one where over-eating 
seems to have been the exciting cause of any definite 
hallucinatory figure or voice. Starvation, indeed, 
does produce hallucinations; so that if my reader 
should ‘‘see a ghost,” and wish to ascribe it to his 
own interior condition, he may at least console him- 
self by supposing that he has eaten too little instead 
of too much. 

But the fact is that until a few years ago hardly 
anything was known as to these casual hallucinations 
of thesane. The same scanty anecdotes were repeated 
over and over again; and it hardly occurred to any 
one that the content of the hallucinatory pictures 
might be a valuable key to mental processes impos- 
sible to reach by other means. Two independent re- 
searches were then made which have given quite a 
new aspect to the study. In the first place the French 
hypnotists (Lièbeault, Richet, Bernheim, etc.) showed 


again, as the older mesmerists had shown long ago, 
that it was possible to create in certain healthy sub- 
jects vivid and prolonged hallucinations by suggestion 
in the hypnotic state,—such suggestion taking effect 
either immediately, or at any subsequent date which 
the, operator may choose to assign. That is, the 

hypnotizer can either say to his subject, See, there 
is B.! Go and shake hands with him; or he can 
say, ‘‘At noon next Tuesday, B. will enter your room, 
and you will shake hands with him,” and in each case 
the subject will see B. at the time and in thé attitude. 
thus previously fixed for him. In this way hallucina- 
tions can be manufactured in any quantity; and we 
can analyze the elements of which they are composed, 
noting how much of the detail is due to the hyp- 
notizer's suggestion, and how much to the subject's 
own mind. 


An important step had thus been made in the study 
of the mechanism of experimental halHucination. 
There still remained the need of some wider knowl- 
edge as to what hallucinations spontaneously occur. 
It is to the late Mr. Edmund Gurney that we owe the 
first. systematic attempt to supply this information on 
a large scale. He set on foot the first census of hal 
lucinations, in 1885, and succeeded, after much 
trouble, in getting 5,705 persons, selected at random, 
to answer questions somewhat resembling those which 
I shall presently describe. With the resulting infor- 
mation to go upon, the study of the hallucinations of 
the sane has left the anecdotical and entered on the 
scientific stage. A multitude of psychological ques- 
tions are opened up; nor can any discussion on the 
nature of memory, the association of ideas, the scheme 
of images by which thought is carried on, the rela- 
tion between the conscious and the unconscious mind, 
etc., be henceforth conducted without reference to 
what the study of hallucination has taught us. i 


Still more recently, a further discovery, or rather 
re-discovery of an ancient phenomenon, has shown 
still further possibilities of instruction. In a paper 
on Some recent Experiments in Crystal-gazing,” in 
Part XIV. of the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research” (Trübner), we find the rational 
interpretation of many a discredited story from the 
Dark Ages or the East. Crystal-gazing, in fact, is 
simply an empirical method of inducing artificial hal- 
lucination. If a person gifted with the right kind of 
visual memory—or whatever the faculty be—looks 
intently into some clear object, undisturbed by reflec- 
tions, he will gradually see scenes or figures shaping 
themselves therein. These figures are plainly analo- 
gous to figures seen in dreams; they seem generally to 
proceed from some unconscious stratum of the gazer's 
own mind; they rarely depict anything which he might 
not conceivably have dreamt. But at any rate there 
the figures are; they are hallucinations experimentally 
produced; the gazer can watch their behavior—some- 
times even through a magnifying glass—and become; 
as it were, the conscious spectator of the automatic 
working of his own mind. Little is as yet known as 
to the conditions which tend to produce these figures; 
but ther. seems thus far to be no evidence that they 
are morbid phenomena, but rather to the contrary, 
that they come in times of healthy tranquillity, and | 
are put a stop to by illness or fatigue. 


These self-induced hallucinations, however, lie out- 
side of our present subject. I mention them here in 
order to illustrate the growing change in our attitude 
towards hallucinations. We are ceasing to look on 
them exclusively as signs of injury or disturbance; 
we are beginning to regard them as messages trans- 
mitted upwards from the unconscious to the conscious 
self. 


Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that there 
may be a good deal of knowledge to be gained from 
the study of these singular by-products of the human 
mind. Let us see in what way the census attempts to 
gather it. 

Professor Sidgwick, Hillside, Cambridge, will send 
to any one willing to aid, a Paper A., affording space 
for twenty-five answers, Yes or No, to the following 
question: Have you ever, when believing yourself 
to be completely awake, had a vivid impression of 
seeing or being touched by a living being or inanimate 
object, or of hearing a voice; which impression, so 
far as you could discover, was not due to any external 
physical cause?” 

This question has been carefully framed so as to 
exclude, as far as possible, both dreams and mere illu- 
sions, or misinterpretations of real sights and sounds; 
and to include all hallucinations, except those of 
taste or smell, which are rare and difficult to dis- 
tinguish from mere illusions. It will. be observed, 
moreover, that reports of sounds other than voices 
are not asked for; the reason being that it is difficult 
to be sure that such sounds have not some physical, 
but undetected cause. The first point which we wish 
to make out is what per centage of sane adults have 
had any kind of hallucination. It is therefore just 
as important to collect negative answers as affirma- 
tive. The question should be put indifferently to an 
acquaintance of the collector’s; he should not sin“ 
out those whom he knows tp have had some hal! 
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nation. Such persons should indeed be asked for 
their experiences, but a mark should be put to their 
names in the census paper to indicate that the collector 
knew before he asked them that their answer would 
be Yes. With a little care in this and other points, 
which I need not here explain in detail, it is possible 
to get avery fair sample of the experience of the 
community at large. There were good reasons for 
thinking that even Mr. Gurney’s 5,700 formed a fair 
sample; and the number of replies which we now 


hope to collect should be five or ten times larger. 


some extent. 


When, however, these answers Yes or No have been 
collected, the greater part of the work still remains 
to be done. It remains to elicit the real. meaning of 


-the affirmative answers; and for this purpose, a Paper 


B. is submitted to each informant who has answered 
Yes to the question on Paper A. 


After asking for an account of the actual experience, 
Paper B. proceeds to inquire whether the percipient 
—the person who experienced the hallucination—was 
in grief or anxiety at the time. Grief and anxiety 
are popularly supposed to be strongly predisposing 
causes of hallucination; and no doubt they are so to 
But the result of our collections thus 
far,—both of Mr. Gurney’s census and of many other 
inquiries made in different ways—has been to show 
that the influence of these moral causes has been much 
exaggerated, and that emotional hallucinations (so to 
term them) form a small proportion of the total num- 
bers. And here we approach the most curious point 
in the whole inquiry; the evidence, namely, that the 
percipient’s hallucination is often due not to his own 
state, but to the state of some other, person. The 
next question on Paper B. runs as follows: Was 
the impression that of some one whom you were in 
the habit of seeing, and do you know what he or she 
was doing at the time?“ Now in a proportion of 


-cases which, as it stands at present, is far too large 


for chance to explain. the answer to this question 
would have to be, ‘‘the person whose figure I saw 
was dying at the time, although I was in no way aware 
of it. 


It might have been expected that latives watch- 
ing by a death-bed, or anxiously awaiting the news of 
a death, might experience some imaginary sound or 
sight. But no ordinary explanation will meet the un- 
questionable fact that many trustworthy men and 
women have experienced the sole hallucination of 
their lives in the shape of the figure of a friend, at 
the moment when that friend, about whom they felt 


no anxiety whatever, was actually dying in some dis- 


tant place. This, as some of my readers may know, 
is the main thesis which the testimony collected in 
‘‘Phantasms of the Living” tends to prove; and dur- 
ing the three years which have passed since the pub- 
lication of that work the evidence for that thesis, in 
this and other countries, has become materially 
stronger. The force of evidence of this kind is 
cumulative; and inasmuch as the detailed cases are 
tedious reading, and the whole conception of telepathy, 
or influence exercised at a distance by one mind upon 
another, is strange and repugnant to many minds, it 
will be necessary to go on patiently, gathering fresh 
evidence for a long time before we can expect its 
weight to be generally admitted. But I beg 
of the reader to observe that in advocating and carry- 
ing out this present census we are offering to those 
who differ from us the only possible method of con- 
clusively disproving our own view. Suppose that 50,- 
000 answers, or more, are collected from England, 
France, America, etc., and that among those answers 
we find few or no veridical or truth-telling hallucina- 
tions—sights or sounds which in some way coincide 
with some actual event, like a death, occurring at a 
distance, but a great multitude of falsehood-telling 
images; figures of friends whom the percipient sup- 
poses to be dying, but who are really in their ordinary 
state, and the like then it may become plain that we 
must explain away as the effect of chance even the 
close and detailed coincidences of which Phantasms 
of the Living” affords many specimens. If the in- 
quiry is pushed far enough, it must either refute or 
confirm our theory in a decisive manner. Other 
points of interest there will be on which the census 
will probably suggest as many problems as it solves. 
But on this point of coincidence, if only the inquiry 
goes far enough, the mere doctrine of chances must 
afford a conclusive reply. 

Those of us who believe in these truth-telling or 
veridical hallucinations have at least, therefore, done 
all that we could to put our view to the test. We 
formed that view on. the strength of evidence collected 
in a less systematic mode than the census offers, but 
greatly exceeding in amount all previously existing 
first-hand evidence as to the hallucinations of the 
sane. We tested this evidence as well as we could; 
traveling many hundred miles in order to obtain per- 
sonal knowledge of our informants. : We then pub- 
lished the evidence in full detail, cndeavoring to bring 
out its weak as well as its strong points. Mr. Gurney 
then laboriously carried out his census, in order to 

scertain whether there was such a multitude of 
2rely delusive hallucinations in the world that the 


| 
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coincidences which we had discovered could be ex- 
plicable by chance. The figures resulting from his 
census told strongly—I might say conclusively— 
against the explanation by chance. But it was still 
his wish—which is now being curried out—so largely 
to extend this basis of inquiry, that the result, on one 
side or the other, might come out with the clearness 
of a mathematical operation. 

The public may, I think, be confident that the cen- 
sus will be fairly conducted. The name of Professor 
Sidgwick, whom the Congress has set over the task 
in England, does not need my comments. M. Maril- 
lier, who is managing the census in France, is neces- 
sarily less known to my readers; so I may say without 
offence that he was selected simply for his scientific 
competence, and that he is at present unconvinced of 
the existence of any veridical hallucinations at all, 
and inclined to press the explanations of chance and 
defective testimony to the utmost. 


Whatever the truth may ultimately prove to be, 
surely the patient dispassionate collection of actual 
contemporary facts is the only course worthy of fair- 
minded men in an age of science. 

‘Te next question on Paper B. brings us to a point 
of singular significance. Were there other persons 
present with you at the time? and, if so, did they in 
any way share the experience?” ‘Now hitherto hallu- 
cinations, strictly speaking, have been supposed as a 
matter of course to be confined to the one mind which 
creates them. Of course, insane delusions, of perse- 
cution and the like, 
suggestion from one insane person to another. . But 
who would think of asking whether a stranger coming 
into the room while Nicolai was watching his phan- 
tasmal figures would have observed any greyish people 
passing through the apartment? The delusion depend- 
ing on the state of Nicolai’s brain must obviously be 
confined to the sufferer himself. Well, we have dis- 
covered a good many cases in which, contrary to all 
apparent probability, the same phantasmal figure has 
been observed, or voice heard—simultaneously, dis- 
tinctly, and without traceable suggestion—by more 
than one percipient at the same moment. Look at 
this fact how you will, it isone of the greatest puzzles 
which psychology has ever encountered. We cannot 
wonder that persons who have had such an experience 
as this should altogether repudiate the idea of a hal- 
lucination—should assert that what they saw must 
have been in some sense a reality. And in the present 
state of our knowledge we cannot answer such remon- 
strances. We cannot bring forward cases where hal- 
lucinations which were provably the mere result of 
morbid states have been communicated without sugges- 
tion from one person toanother. And, if the word hal- 
lucination be objected to, it may be dropped altogether. 
Its use has been avoided in the census papers which 
Iam describing, in order to avoid even the appear- 
ance of prejudging any question which the inquiry 
raises. 

As an illustration of the kind of difficulty which 
meets us here, I will give a brief sketch of a case. not 
of an ‘emotional or exciting kind. communicated to us 
independently by the two percipients, who have never 
talked of the matter and scarcely met since the month 
of the incident, and whose accounts coincide with re- 
markable closeness, considering that one account was 
written down nineteen years, and the other twenty- 
three years, after the incident. It is worth noting, 
by the way, that it is impossible to generalize as to 
the degree of correctness of memory after the lapse 
of a given number of years. Sometimes details are 
utterly’ distorted after a few years’ interval; some- 
times, as here, independent accounts will reproduce 
the incident many years afterwards with no more dis- 
crepancy than there might have been were the story 
a week old. We pr inted this case in Phantasms of 
the Living” (vol. ii., p. 348), on the strength of Mrs. 
Elgee’s sole testimony, being then unable to trace her 
fellow-percipient, now Mrs. Ramsay, but whose mar- 
ried name Mrs. Elgee did not know. By a fortunate 
accident we lit on Mrs. Ramsay, who kindly consented 
to write out her account before reading Mrs. Elgee’s; 
and we had then the satisfaction of perceiving that 
our confidence in Mrs. Elgee’s accuracy of recollection 
had been fully justified. These two ladies, who were 
travelling to India together, but not otherwise inti- 
mate, were sleeping in the same room at the Hotel de 
VEurope, Cairo, in November, 1864. Both of them, 
without any communication, saw by the early morn- 
ing light a figure in the room. It is absolutely im- 
possible’ that the figure can have been a real person; 
and it was in fact recognized by Mrs. Elgee as the 
phantasmal likeness of [General, then] Major Elgee’s 
intimate friend, Colonel L. (since dead), who was at 
that time in England, and who, as Mrs. Elgee learned 
from himself subsequently, was at that moment—un- 
less some error has crept into the dates—earnestly 
desiring to consult her as to an offered appointment. 
Well, if Mrs. Elgee alone had seen the figure, the 
hallucination (though unique in her life) might have 
been deemed a purely subjective phenomenon, and the 
coincidence with Colonel L.’s earnest thought of her 
might have been ascribed to chance. But the curious 


are frequently propagated by 


thing is that Miss Dennys (now Mrs. Ramsay —who 
had never seen Colonel L., and knéw nothing about 
him—actually saw the figure first. Mosquitoes had 
kept her broad awake; she saw the figure-form itself - 
in the room and advance to Mrs. Elgee, and she/saw 
Mrs. Elgee wake and show perturbation at the sight. 
Each lady describes the figure’s movements and ex- 
pression in much the same way, but the lady who did 
not know Colonel L. thinks that the figure had a 


beard. whereas Colonel eL. had only whiskers and 


mustache. Mrs. Ramsay, like Mrs. Elgee, has never 
seen any other hallucinatory figure whatever. Now 
we do not of course éxpéct that every one will im- 
plicitly accept the explanation offered in Phantasms 
of the Living” for this or cognate phenomena. Far 


from it; there must be a much wider attention directed 


to these problems before any consensus as to their 
solution can be attained. But the man who thinks 
that there is here no problem to solve—that the collec- 
tion of further cases of the kind could teach us noth- 
ing—-has surely marked out the limits of human 


knowledge with his own foot-rule in somewhat too 


confident a spirit. 


„ 


The next question on our census paper is as follows: 


„Please state whether you have had such an experi- 
ence more than once, and, if so, give particulars of 
the different occasions.” This question also hag 
brought some interesting replies. In the first place, 
it is clear that if a percipient (like Mrs. Elgee and 
Mrs. Ramsay above) has had oue single hallucination 
only in the course of his life, and if that one halluci- 
nation has coincided with the death or grave crisis of 
the person whose phantom is seen, the evidential value 
of the case is greatly strengthened. If the single 
hallucination of my life represents my friend Smith, 
and Smith dies at that moment, there is more ground 
for supporting a real connection between the two 
events than if I had several hallucinations every 
week; and it so happens that the majority of the per- 
sons who have had a coincidental or veridical halluci- 
nation have had no other hallucination whatever. 
But there are cases where the same percipient has 
had several, or many, hallucinations. 
of these seem to be merely subjective, and to occur 
only under special conditichs of health. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, the same percipient will have ex- 
perienced several hallucinations of varying kinds, all 
of which seem to have coincided with some external 
event which they in some way notified or represented. 
And sometimes—and these are not the least instruct- 
ive cases—the same percipient will have had some 
truth-telling and some delusive hallucinations, which- 
two classes will sometimes be distinguishable by his 
own sensations at the time, before the event is known. 


I have indicated some of the more infportant pointe 
which the census papers are intended to bring out. 
Thus far the collector’s work, and the percipient’s, 
will go; the task of weighing and analyzing the evi- 
dence is a more complicated one, and cannot be de- 
scribed here. 
always been to give our material fully to the world; 
to afford our readers (as far as we can) the same 
opportunity with ourselves for independent judgment; 
and.carefully to point out any mistakes into which we 
may discover ourselves to have fallen. 


We will do our best, I say, to present the evidence 
in such form that others may be able to judge of its 
value as well as ourselves. But we cannot make 
bricks without straw. The success of the inquiry 
depends in reality on the number of persons whom we 
can persuade to expend a certain amount of time, 
trouble and tact, in collecting first-hand evidence from 
their own acquaintances. Our group of active and ca- 
pable volunteer collectors is a growing one; and we ob- 
serve that, as soon as any one has looked deeply enough 
into the matter to feel its reality, his interest is pretty 
certain to continue and to increase. Considering how 


many people there are who are anxious for more light 


on the deepest problems, we may fairly hope that 
more and more of them will come to see that it is by 
collecting facts, and not by cherishing aspirations or 
spinning fancies, that light is ultimately won. 

Light, I repeat, on the deepest problems which can 
occupy mankind. For although I have thought it 
right to explain that in the view of the majority of 
the savants who have set their sanction on this inj 


quiry the fresh knowledge to be looked for is such as 
will fall within the domain of accepted science, 
‘ordinary psychology, yet I have no wish to conceal 


my own confident hope that more light will thus be 
shed, even as (I hold) much light has already been 
shed, on man’s inmost nature, and his prospect of 
survival after death. 

Up till the present time there has been scarcely any 
serious attempt to collect and weigh the actual evi- 
dence for our survival, in the same way as we collect 
and weigh the evidence—often still more sporadic and 
inferential—for all kinds of phenomena in the past 
or present history of the earth and man: The inquiry 
is virtually a new one; and although to those who are 
wont to scale the Infinite with leaps and bounds ours 


Suffice it to say that our principle has 


Sometimes all 


may seem a sadly terr -a-terre proceeding, yet ie ad- 


t 
1 
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vantage of 
feel firm ground beneath your feet. 

A pike and a perch—my readers will recognize that 
this is a fact and not an apologue—were once confined 
in a tank, each on one side of a glass partition. For 
some months the pike butted constantly against the 
transparent barrier, with no result except bruises on 


his nose. At last he concluded that the perch could 


not be caught, and ceased to try for it. ‘The partition 
was then removed; and the pike could have swallowed 
the perch at any moment. But he had made up his 
mind that the thing was impossible, and he let his 
prey swim under his jaws without even making a 
snatch at it. 

Now let the pike represent mankind, and let the 
perch stand for knowledge of an unseen world. ‘The 
sheet of glass will be the supposed impassible de- 
marcation between material“ and spiritual“ 
„natural“ and ‘‘supernatural” things. Perhaps if 
we make a bold dash we shall find that there is no 
barrier at all, and that perches innumerable are 
swimming about in our midst. Let us hope that the 
meshes of our census may be drawn tightly enough 
to catch them. 


A CITY AND A SOUL: A STORY OF CHICAGO. 
By Sara A. UNDERWOOD. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 


Neither Justin nor Constance will ever forget the 
night of the Haymarket tragedy. It was the beginning 
of. a new life for each of them—of their love life. 

How their sweet confessions were made in the inter- 
vals when they were left alone, while Mr. Meyer had 
a few moments of sleep, and Pauline watched by his 
side, we leave for lovers to guess. But before the sun 
rose on a disturbed and disorderly city, while wails of 
woeful sorrow were going up from widows and orphans 
over their dead and dying; while sorrow was in the 
house, and in their own hearts, the night was one to re- 
main ever sacred in their memory. 

During that night Constance learned how long Jus- 
tin had gazed upon her in silent worship as he might 
gaze at a lovely star 100 far apart from his world for 
him to dream of reaching it; how he admired the gen- 
ius that could put on canvass such paintings; how his 
innermost being had thrilled at the first sound of her 
dear voice. And he learned that at first she had not 
cared for him at all; but that as she noted his eagerness 


kor knowledge, found how cogently he could reason 


with Mr. Meyer and overthrow his fallacies, heard how 
thoughtfully kind he was to all; and had learned of his 
heroism in risking arrest to save a woman from a ruf- 
fian, she could not help admiring him, though she had 
never really known’ her own heart until this night 


‘when she saw him wounded for friendship’s sake. 


Then their future was talked over. She knew they 
must wait until after he was admitted to the bar; then 
with his uncle Fairfield’s aid, his way would be clear. 

About 4 a. m. Pauline thought Mr. Meyer was worse 
and Justin went for the family physician, a German. 
He shook his head when he saw the unfortunate man. 

And how fared Ferdinand and Laura? 

Lights were burning in the library and hall-way of 
the Fairfield mansion as the hack drew up before it. 
All the inmates had retired save Mr. Fairfield, who 
had that evening returned from a trip made in behalf 
of a client to a farming section of Minnesota, and hav- 
ing first heard of the Blue Island avenue riot on the 
train to the city, he remained up reading the news- 
paper account of it. The street lamp directly in front 
of the. house threw a strong light on Laura's face as 
the driver opened the hack door and helped her out. 
Despite the experiences of the night, it was not a 
frightened or sorrowful face which was thus revealed; 
rather, it was aglow with hope and tenderness. What 
had happened? What.had been said during that drive 
across the city to thus change her expression it is not 
‘or the scribe to say; the love secrets of a girl like 
Aura Delmarthe are not for us to meddle with. 

She ran lightly up the steps to prepare the family 
for Ferdinand’s accident. She rang the bell, and Mr. 
Fairfield himself came to the door, but before opening 

called out, Who is there?” 

Laura Delmarthe, she replied. 

you!” 

Utterly astounded, he opened the door to her, half 


«I have news for 


-smiling as he saw the tall, graceful figure on the step. 


Have you come home—at last?” he could not help 
saying to her; for the breach between her and Ferdi- 
nand had grieved him deeply. 

Perhaps, she said, blushing. Then she rapidly 
sketched the awful events of the night, relating how 
bravely Ferdinand had gone with J ustin to prevent 
her. friend’s insane husband from doing mischief to 
himself or others; why she and Constance happened to 

present, and finally how Ferdinand had been 
unded by a stray pistol shot in the melee, and was 

w waiting in the hack to be helped into the house. 

Iu a few minutes the whole house was astir, and 

blaze with light. The men servants were summoned 
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e progress is that at least you | to help Fe ‘dinand i in, the family physician was sent 


for that they might be sure his wound was properly 
earel for, Mis. Fairfield) came hurridly down; the 
story of the boml-throwing, and police raid, was told 
over and over ag:tin by Ferdinand, helped by Laura, 
and general excitement prevailed from kitchen to 
parlor. 

In the midst of it all, Flossie just awakened, came 
down the broad stairway in her trailing night robes, 
her eyes wide open, glistening like stars—delighted 
curiousity in every change of her expressive face. 

„Oh! what is it all about? Is it a party? Is the 
house on fire? O, Ferd.! as she caught sight of his 
bandaged limb, ‘have you been fighting a duel?” 
Then seeing Laura sitting a little apart. Or 


out of the window? 
the flremen's rope ladders; then you need not have 
tumbled. I've seen the picture of a lady ‘loping on a 
rope ladder—its just splendid!“ Then going nearer to 
Laura, Oh, I know now who you are! You are Laura 


Delmarthe—the lady I heard mamma and papa talk- 


ing about that was going to marry Ferd. One time I 
was afraid you were my cousin Justin’s girl, when I saw 
you with him in the Park.” 

Mrs. Fairfield, who had been talking to the doctor 
at the door, who had just taken his leave, caught the 
few last sentences as she was entering, and cried out: 
Flossiel— what nonsense are you talking now?—Ferd- 
inand is hurt, and is going straight to bed. You must 


go back to your room child, and I'Il tell you all about 


it in the morning!“ 

In a moment, mamma,” said the wilful sprite, ‘I 
want to know now what Miss Delmarthe is hereso late 
for. Have you come to marry Ferd.?” she asked, ad- 
dressing Laura. 

Laura blushed and Ferdinand laughed. That's 
what I've been teasing her to do, Flossie—I've waited 
for her as long a time as Jacob waited for Rachel. 
Don’t you think she ought to take pity on me now?” 
he said. 

Flossie looked from one to the other gravely a mo- 
ment, and then laid her hand on Laura’s shoulder. 
„Why don’t you marry him?” she asked. there's lots 
of girls round here would be glad of the chance—bet- 
ter looking ones than you’—looking critically at 
Laura— but then if he likes you best you ought to 
marry him—will you?—-I think you'll like him when 
you come to know him better; he isn’t a very bad fel- 
low—he’s a little silly some times when he thinks he 
can bother me, but I don’t mind him, and you needn't. 
I'd admire to have a wedding in the house, for its the 
wish of my heart to be a bride’s-maid. Lulie Jones 
had a wedding at their house and she was a bride’s 
maid. O, didn’t she look cute and lovely! Oh, my! 
and she gave me the sweetest box of wedding cake. 
Oh, do marry Ferd, wont you?” she pleaded. 

eI think I will,” confessed Laura, but not to-night, 
so you may as well go to bed.” 

“All right!—I'm going; good night, sister: —Oh, 1 
guess I'll kiss you!” And she suited the action to 
the word, and scampered off. 

‘You might be as kind to me, Laura,” 
Ferdinand, as his mother followed Flossie, 
some orders. 

<I think you've had excitement enough for one 
night,” she said but with a look in her eyes which 
satisfied him. l 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield would not consent to Laura’s 
return until morning, but though she went to the 
room assigned her, she slept none that night, for late 
as it was, Mrs. Fairfield followed her and they had a 
long earnest talk which lasted until day broke. Mrs. 
Fairfield half confessed that at one time she had hoped 
to win Ferdinand from what she considered only a 


to give 


boyish attachment to Laura, but she owned that she 
had been brought to see that it was the one love of 


his life, that trifling as he sometimes seemed in his 
liking for gaiety, and sport, yet inthis he was true, 
steadfast, deeply in earnest. I think Laura,” she 
concluded, ‘‘that his having lost you temporarily has 
nearly been the shipwreck of him, and I long with all 
my heart now for your marriage to him, for I feel as- 
sured that in that lies his salvation. I know, my dear, 
that you have an independent spirit, and have been 
partly weaned from us all since our separation, but 
such a love as Ferdinand gives you is not given to 
every woman, and ought not to be thrown away. I 
know,” she sighed, ‘‘that he has been a little wild, 
but he declared to me thatit was the result of his long- 
ing for you; and his father always loved you, Laura.” 

So when the two women parted it was with a better 
understanding, and genuine feeling on the part of 
both; and Laura, unasked, bestowed upon the mother 
the kiss she had refused the son; but it was bestowed 
because of her love for the son, the love that had 
never been quite out-lived, and which now burned with 
renewed force. 

Julius Meyer lived but a few days after the Hay- 
market Square tragedy occurred. He never regained 
his reason, nor recognized again his devoted wife. For 
a day or two Justin’s wound pained him so much that 
Mrs. Vane insisted upon his remaining quiet at his 


have 
you been “loping with her and broke your leg tumbling , 
Why didn’t you borrow one of: 


whispered 


home. 
Floyd in behalf of the Meyer's, and Floyd managed 


to call every day, and report to Justin. 
Meyer died, it was Justin and Floyd who were most 
active in relieving the heart-broken young widow of 
all care in the arrangements for the quiet funeral. 
For one incident of the event, however, neither they 
nor Pauline had arranged. Just before the last sad 
services began, about a dozen sombre, earnest looking 
men filed silently into the room. Each wore on the 
lapel of his coat a rosette of red ribbon; each carried 
in his hands a bouquet of carnation pinks or red roses. 
They were seemingly all strangers to the relatives, 
and invited friends assembled (save that Justin recog- 


So he enlisted the sympathy of his friend 


When Julius 


nized in one the young orator of Douglas Park), but 


they listened with respectful attention to the short ad- 
dress of Pauline’s Lutheran pastor, and at the close 
of the services they gathered with emotion round the 
coffin of the dead man, upon which each laid his bunch 
of flowers. One man, Floyd afterwards declared, 
he heard murmur softly, as he gazed upon Meyer’s 
still face, the fatal word ‘‘ruhe,” several times re- 
peated. Then as the funeral cortege wended its way 
toward the depot, they quietly took their departure. 

Ferdinand’s wound was followed by some weeks of 
feverish illness and confinement to his room. Laura 
visited him once or twice during that time, and spnt 
him many a dainty little note besides. Their marriage 
took place, Christmas of the same year at the home 
of the bridegroom, and Flossie was made supremely 
happy in her coveted role of bridesmaid in which she 
cut the quaintest figure imaginable. 

It was shortly before the day in June on which 
Lissa Wood was to become Mrs. Will Adams, 
that Justin made a partial confession of his Brown- 
ville entanglement to Constance. and put a sum of 
money in her hand with which to procure such a 
wedding present as she thought suitable for the farm- 
er’s silly, but pretty, daughter. Constance must have 
realized with true sympathy her dear Justin’s position, 
for she bought a gift which delighted Lissa, and which 


/ 


is shown on state occasions, as when Mrs. Will 


Adam's parlor is open for the Ladies Society of 
Church” to sew and gossip in, as the wedding gift of 
an old beau of mine,—Lawyer Dorman, whom I mit- 
tened for Will—more’s the pity!” 


On Thanksgiving Day, 1887, soon after the sup- 
posed instigators of the Haymarket massacre had been 
executed, Justin and Constance were quietly married. 
Mr. Fairfield died suddenly of heart disease in the 
earlier part of that year, and the firm’s name is now 
„Fairfield and Dorman.” Ferdinand is developing 
an interest in his profession which, though not equal 
to that which his cousin shows, is yet a great improve- 
ment on what the elder Fairfield ever dared hope for, 
and Mrs. Fairfield, now a widow, ascribes it to Laura’s 
influence. Flossie would be very angry to-day should 
any one hint that her ‘sister Laura” was not perfection 
itself; she is so fond of her, that her most perverse 
days are those on which she fancies Laura cares more 
for Cousin Justin’s wife than she does for her sister 


Flossie; for she does not yet take kindly to Constance. 


whom she has not quite forgiven for marrying Justin. 
But she is. in a fair way to do so, since Constance be- 
gan an ideal picture of her in her bridesmaid’s attire. 
It is to be called The Elfin Bride“ and Flossie is 
never happier than when posing for it. 

Ernest Floyd is now one of the editorial corps of a 
leading Chicago daily. Pauline Meyer resumed her 
work as teacher in the public schools soon after the 
death of ber husband. Floyd’s interest in her, 
awakened in the saddest days of her life, has con- 
tinued unabated ever since. Pauline’s face of late has 
grown brighter and lovlier. Constance and Justin as- 
cribe this to a secret cause which Floyd lately hinted 

to Justin. The widow has taken off her mourning, 


and Constance thinks, will soon don bridal robes, . 
when Floyd will play the part of groom. 


Mr. Vane is still in the office at an increased salary. 
He is more a trusted friend, than a mere hired clerk. 
Mrs. Vane is now as fond of Constance as she is of 
Justin. Lawyer Dorman’s interest in the great in- 


“dustrial and social questions of the age is unabated; 


but with wider knowledge and broader views he is 
better able to distinguish between practical reforma- 
tory movements and merely visionary, utopian the- 
ories. If his mind is less dominated by optimism he 
is none the less a believer in ‘‘Meliorism,” to use 
George Eliot’s expressive term, by which she desig- 
nated belief and confidence in the amelioration, or 
the improvement of society; and every good word and 
work for the elevation of workingmen finds in him an 
able, courageous, and faithful friend. He is still too 
young to have reached his highest intellectual or moral 
altitude, but in him already can be seen the wondrous 
effect upon a once dormant soul of the multifarious 
influences of such a city as Chicago. 


THE END. 


The telegraph lines at work in India now extend over 
33,000 miles, representing no less than 100,000 miles of 
wire. Last year the net profit was nearly 4} per cent. 


* 
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WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other's lives, 
* See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner a 
All the while we loathe the sin. 

Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 

We should judge cach other's errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment— 

* Understood the loss and gain 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life's hidden force. 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
Oh! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. 
. —Woman’s WORK. 


In 1880 a party of ladies met at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, and took steps to 
organize a training school for nurses on the 
plan of the Bellevue Hospital Training 
School, which resulted in the establishing 
of the Illinois Training School for Nurses. 
A public meeting held in January, 1881, re- 
sulted in donations to the school aggregat- 
ing over $15,000. Two years later it had 
twenty-one pupil nurses and $10,000 more 
waz raised by private subscription. 
a home now for 100 nurses on Honore 
Sureet. Since the school was organized 
over 130 young. women have graduated 
Each pupil in the school has to 
serve two years, during which time she 
must attend ĉlasses every week instructed 


by, the superintendent or assistant superin-. 


tendent, and also attend weekly lectures by 

physicians and surgeons. During the first 

_ year she must reside at the home and serve 
as an assistant in Cook County Hospital, 

where the school now has charge of twelve 
wards and about 500 patients. Aside from 
the work done in Cook County Hospital 
but little gratuitous work has yet been pos- 
sible by the Illinois Training School, but 
the liberal bequest. of $50,000, made by the 
late John Crerar, will undoubtedly be ap- 
‘propriated for the purpose of providing 
free nurses for the sick poor. 


The Illustrated American: Sophia Braeun- 
lich is an American woman who has 
risen, step by step, from the bottom to 
the top of the business ladder in the office 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal of 
New York. She married young, and was 
left dependent upon her own resources ten 
years ago. She had received a first class 
education, and after a few months’ train- 
ing in a school of stenography she vbtained 
a situation as typewriter to Mr. Rothwell, 
the. editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, and president of the Scientific 
Publishing Company. Mrs. Braeunlich 
displayed such intelligence and energy 
that ere long Mr. Rothwell availed himself 
of her services as both secretary and as- 
sistant exchange editor. She mastered 
many of the technical details pertaining 
to the paper, attended the meetings of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
with Mr. Rothwell and his daughter, and 
frequently went down into the mines on 
such occasions, thus gaining practical 
knowledge of various details that increased 
her usefulness in the Journal oftice. When 
the secretary and treasurer of the publish- 
.ing company resigned his position Mrs. 
Braeunlich was elected to fill the vacancy. 
She displayed such remarkable executive 
ability, combined with energy and ambi- 
tion, that at the first opportunity she was 
promoted to fhe office of business manager 
of the entire establishment, which she now 
‘holds, in addition to the secretaryship. In 
this capacity she often answers thirty or 
forty letters a day, availing herself of the 
services of four stenographers, whom she 
keeps well occupied. Some twenty clerks 
and other employes are under her immedi- 
ate supervision. She has full charge of 
the advertising and financial departments, 
and in addition to the multiplicity of 

ental labor entailed by her position, she 
is now superintending government work 


| tributed, 


It has 


connected with the collection of gold and 
silver statistics for the coming census, 
which necessitates the employment of an 
additional clerical force. The room in 
which Mrs. Bracunlich spends most of her 
time is brightened with flowers, birds and 
pictures, and its neatness presents an agree- 
able contrast to the majority of journalis- 
tic business offices. She is described by 
one of the Journal's staff as ‘a modest, 
warm hearted, accomplished and irre- 
proachable woman of strong character, 
with an instinctive clearness of vision that 
seems to be confined to woman, and with 
the sound judgment of a man, f and it is 


added that ‘‘she possesses the absolute es-, 


teem and good will of all the gentlemen in 
the office, and is always a courteous lady 
though a strict disciplinarian. The office, 
as well as the work, is the better for her 
influence.” 


Chicago has a Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion which was organized last November 
to provide trained nurses promptly for 
those who find themselves from accidents 
or sudden attacks of illness, urgently 
in need of skilled attention for the sick. 
The work of the association is a purely 
benevolent one, as the nurses receive no 
compensation from patients. The organi- 
zation comprises a membership of over 400 
ladies, including many of those most prom- 
inent in society and best known for their 
charities. The members pay an annual fee 
of $2 each, but with many of them this is but 
an insignificant fraction of the amount con- 
Aside from the amount realized 
from the membership fees the expenses are 
met entirely by contribution. A few gen- 
tlemen have contributed, but nearly all the 
support comes from ladies. Mrs. IZ. C. 
Dudley. is President; Miss Cornelia Mc- 
Avoy, Vice-President; Mrs. F. H. Watriss, 
Secretary; and Mrs. William P. Conger. 
Treasurer. The Board of Managers com- 
prises, besides these officers, nineteen other 
ladies. The central office is maintained in 
Room 36, No. 592 Dearborn street, where 
one of the board is in charge from 11 until 
1 o'clock every day except Sunday. At the 


office supplies of lint, bandages, vaseline, 


alcohol, etc., and also of clothing, are kept 
for patients in destitute circumstances, and 
all nurses have to report to this central of- 


fice Tuesday or Thursday of each week. 


Besides the nurse on the North Side re- 


‘ferred: to above others are engaged in the 


work on the South and West Sides. Al! 
are trained nurses, graduates of some train- 
ing school. It is a common remark that a 
good nurse is worth more to a patient than 
medicine, and the fact that the value of 
specially instructed and trained nurses is 
coming to be more and more appreciated is 
evinced by the increased demand for such 
nurses, and by the growth of the training- 
schools in connection with a considerable 
number of the larger hospitals in this city. 


Nothing can excel the devotion of Catho- 
lic sisters to the relief of the poor and suff- 
ering. The Handmaids of Jesus Christ 
constitute an order among Catholics the 
purpose of which is to care forthe indigent 
and sick. In Chicago there are about sev- 
enty members of the order. Their services 
are free. Money is accepted as alms where 
there is ability and willingness to give, but 
not as wages. The sisters respond to all 
calls so far as possible, without any dis- 
crimination as to religion or nationality, 
and attend the most dangerous contagious 
diseases as willingly and- as promptly as 
others. During the last year the ten sis- 
ters whose home is at the convent on Hud- 
son stipet attended sick persons in 483 fam- 


lies, some of the cases of thëimost danger- 
ous and most loathsome character. 


All 
these nurses are now with typhoid-fever 
cases, Notlongagoone of the younger sisters 
who attended a case of typhoid-fever con- 
tracted the disease and sacrificed her life. 
Another sister is just now attending a poor 
girl 17 years old who is suffering from 
spotted ty phoid-fever and blood-poisoning. 


The disease is a most loathsome one, the 


flesh of the patient falling off in large 
pieces and emitting a sickening odor. But 
the devoted sister will remain faithful by 
the sick girl's side till death relieves her. 


Miss Florence Nightingale has just com- 
pleted her 70th year, and her sister, the 
wife of Sir Harry Verney, has just died. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the New England 
poetess, whose home on the Isle of Shoals 
has been one of the greatest attractions to 
visitors there, is seriously ill of a combi- 
nation of nervous diseases, 


Christine Nilsson recently attended a mu- 
sical soirée in Paris habited in a dress of 
moire antique of the new tomato red, re- 
lieved with sashes in a very pale blue and 
yellow. The blue ribbon of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic crossed her corsage 


transversely. and she wore some splendid 
diamonds. - ; 


Lady Sandhurst, who has made a repu- 


tation as à liberal orator and organizer, 
lately received the compliment of the free- 
dom of the city of Dublin, being the only 
woman on whom that honor has been con- 
ferred for 300 years. ' 


A SPRING-TIME EPISTLE. 


To THE Eprron: How greatly have the 
facilities for human effort been multiplied 
in the last half century! I have been from 
home five weeks, during that time have 
been in five States of the Union, travelled 
on an average fifty miles a day, had days 
and weeks without travel, save rides each 
day by elevated railroads or street cars; 
done sundry private errands, spoken sev- 
eral times, written a newspaper letter 
which had thousands of readers, and am 
here again to tell this simple yet wonderful! 
story to your many readers from Illinois to 
Australia. 

Fifty years ago the half of this could not 
have been done and that half would have 
cost double the labor the whole now has. 
Measure life by what we can do and we 
are older than Methuselah, who droned 
through his sleepy centuries in old Asia at 
a snail’s pace. 

Well said the poet: 

“Better fifty years in Europe 
Than a cyele in Cathay.” 

Doubtless that slow past had its golden 
hours, its gifted men and women. We 
owe it a debt not to be forgotten, but of all 
days give us to-day. And what makes to- 
day still better is that more poor mortals 
are daring to hope for a larger to-morrow, 
both here and in the great hereafter. 

What a bower of beauty is the good 
earth in spring-time. From here to the sea 
coast is one garden of living green spread 
over meadow and forest; even the rude 
rocks on the mountain sides glow with the 
soft splendor of clinging vines and bloom- 
ing flowers. Does man’s soul stir with the 
awakening life of nature? It would seem 
so, for the Presbyterian ice is breaking up, 
and creed revision is an April shower pre- 
saging a May tiood. The icy walls be- 
tween this little day on earth and the great 
tu-morrow in the summer land are quietly 
yet surely melting. 

While in New York I went to a friend’s 
house to spend the night, and his wife, 


coming home from a tour of shopping, sat 


down to talk of passing affairs, turned to 
me and described a sister who passed away 
fifty years ago, giving her nume and rela- 
tionship, and then told of a tall man deli- 
cate and of fine organization, held in reve- 
rent affection as a saint on earth, and then 
gave the name of William Peabody, with 
a long middle name she could not give. It 
was Rev. W. O. B. Peabody, of Springfield, 
Mass., the beloved and saintly. minister 
whom I used to know as I sat in the pew in 
the Unitarian Church with my beloved 
parents and sister more than sixty years 
ago. In both cases I knew the persons 
from the descriptions, before the names 
were given. They were not consciously in 
my mind, and this lady had never heard of 
them, and was not entranced but in her 
usual normal condition. Other persons 
were also correctly described, and then our 
talk turned to common affairs. This was 
such private mediumship as is more com- 
mon than many suppose, and came to me 
all unexpected yet welcome. 

In Boston the old time Anniversary week 
came the last of May. The Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians and Universal- 
ists held their greatyearly meetings, with 
less for creed and more for deed, in finest 
spirit of fraternity, a larger hope and more 
freedom of thought than of old—a moving 
on and up along spiritual lines and not 
into agnostic fog. 
sociation meetings were well attended, and 
the mutual question and answer, with no 
conclusion method, went onas usual, able 
men and women taking part. 

The woman-suffrage meetings filled the 
ample Tremont Temple for a day with a 
noble audience. The evening festival,— 
supper and short speeches—was in Music 
Hall and about a thousand sat at the tables, 
many more in the galleries hearing the wise 
and witty addresses. It was a success be- 
yond any previous gathering of the kind, 
Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Chant and others, filling 
the time with timely words, fitted for the 
hour and for the grand and ample hall 
where Theodore Parker spoke for years. to 
thousands of people each Sunday. 

Not a meeting of Spiritualists among all 
these great assemblages, yet I know that 
many in them all are in unity with the 
great fact of spirit presence, and could feel 


The Free Religious As- 


how the ideas of the great spiritual move- 


ment lighted up the addresses of some of N 


the best speakers. Does this mean that it 
is to be a leaven rather than an organized 
effort, or that its genius favors the hills and 
the seaside and brightens the great camp- 
mytings at Lake Pleasant, Onset, Cassa- 
daga and elsewhere? l 

Going to the Banner of Light office I 


failed to find, its veteran ‘editor Luther 


Colby, whom I hoped and wished to meet, 
but found- Mr. Day at his post and Mr. 


Rich at the business end“ of the large 


bookstore, and all moving on fairly. Mr, 
Rich isa leading owner of the Hollis Street 
Theatre, built on the site of the old church 
where John Pierpont preached, its stage 


upheld and based on the walls of the old 


edifice. He told me that no liquor was 
sold on his premises or within a square of 
them—the only theatre in: the world he 
thought, so free from such contamination. 
This is surely to his credit ánd it is inter- 
esting to learn of such a state of things 
on the very spot where that veteran tem- 
perance preacher and true Spiritualist 
preached so bravely for total abstinence 
and pure living. l 

I must reserve for a futnre epistle a more 
lengthy word touching the Bell Stregt 
Chapel movement in Providence, a valua- 
ble plan for a permanent theistic society 
and the growth of natural religion. 

The new shape and dress of THE JOUR- 
NAL are good. It will make a capital and 
valuable bound book to keep in every 
family. Yours truly, . 

; G. B. STEBBINS. 

Detroit, Mich., June 4, 1890. 


STRANGE PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


To THE EpDrron: Ever since I was a 
child I have seen things when I darkened 
my eyes; when I involuntarily shut my 
eyes I see the best things. I believe I see 
grander objects with them shut than I have 
ever seen with them open—cities, parks, 
rivers, hills and valleys—rivers with their 
beautiful green banks and high bluffs, 
trees drooping over the water, sunlight and 
shadows sometimes moonlight and shadows 
on the water, just as plain as though I 
really stood there. I see beautiful homes, 
often see rooms, and can describe the 
furniture, even the figures on the wall, 
sometimes persons, one or more, sitting or 


moving about, often see children. At one 


time I may see a street in some city. the 
next time a country scene—a log cabin 
with a rail-fence around it, or a deep woods 
and ravines. I often see flowers—wreathes 
of flowers and light: beautiful faces, some- 
times very homely faces—and all kinds of 
birds; arches made of pure, yellow or pink- 
ish light. ' 

When my father passed away nearly ten 
years ago, while he was on his death-bed, I 
saw sheaves of golden wheat, very full 
grains. I knew then his work was done 
here. and that it was time for him to go. I 
see him very often,—sometimes he is shown 
to me as he was when he was sick or laid 
out; sometimes he appears to be interested 
in something, a reading or a lecture, or 
something that is being said. People are 
shown to meas birds, animals, and snakes, — 
a scandal-monger is shown as a snake, the 
worse the scandal the deadlier the snake. 
A charmer or seducer is shown as a serpent. 
I was in the presence of a very pretty 
woman; she had a beautiful form, I won. 
dered to myself involuntarily what hei 
character was or her disposition. Ishut 
my eyes, I saw an arch of pure, yellow 
light, just through the arch there wasa 


serpent, half coiled, half standing,—there © 


was a hazy or dreamy light around it all. 
Sometimes the stars and stripes are shown 
to prove that a person is honest and true. 
I have never. seen the flag float out 2 
grand and graceful as I see it in my vision 
Wreathes of light in the rain-bow color 
are signs. of friendship, peace. and cor 
geniality. But when I see shadows or 
skeletons and snarling cats everything goes 
wrong. 

A few years ago I saw two hands sowing 
seed; one was a woman’s hand, small ar 
slender—the other was a man’s hanc 
The woman’s hand was white as marb. 
and ina white light or atmosphere, hazy 
with seed; the other hand was following in 


a dark shadow or atmosphere; the hand. 


was dark and the seed was dark; the large 
hand was following the small hand but 
was lower, not on the same line. That 
vision was so plain I never will forget it. 
I often see the arch made of light with a 
dove on it, sometimes two flying gracefull< 
around it. When I see a bleached ske’ 
ton it does not worry me, but when I se 
rotten skeleton or a rattlesnake it thr 


me into a terrible state of anxiety and 


content; for I know that suspicion 
jealousy are lurking near. My mother ou. 
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it is bad spirits, that show me such things 


to make me unhappy. 


Events in my life have been pictured out 
to me a year and two years before they hap- 
pened. For fear this will not be interesting to 


you, I will not tell any more of my visions. 


My motherand Larethe only Spiritualists | in 
our neighborhood. We have been taking 
` PHE JOURNAL seven or eight years. Í have 
often thought I would write 10 you and if 
vou thought it worth publishing you could 
do so. I am such a poor scholar, I put 
ff writing from year to year; but since 


TuE JOURNAL came out in its new dress, 


I feel as though I must write some of my 


experiences as a medium. 
Yours respectfully, 
KATE LEFFINGWELL. 
Daron City, III. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR PSTCICAL RESEARCH, | 
5 Boylston Place. | 

Boston, Mass., June 6, 1890. 


To THE EDITOR: I notice in your issue 
of May 31st,—the first number of your new 
series, upon the appearance of which I 
‘he&rtily congratulate you—a very interest- 
‘ing case of a „phantasm of the dead.” It is 
that described on page 15, under the title: 
“A Vivid Vision,” over the signature of R. 
S. T., Stanton, Fla. 

I hope that Mrs. R. S. T. will help us to 
make the evidence for this case as complete 
as possible. It belongs toa curious class 
of experiences, viz.: those in which an ap- 
parition of some deceased person is seen 
shortly before the death of a near friend or 
relative of that person. 

It is important to obtain from Mrs. T.’s 
friend a first-hand account of her seeing 
the figure of Mrs. T.'s son in the church, 
together with any details concerning how 
she recognized him, stating how familiar 
she was with his appearance, etc. She 
should also state whether she isin the habit 
Jf having similar experiences. A state- 
ment should also be obtained, if possible, 
from any other person who was made 
aware of the vision before Mr. T. died. 

Was Mr. T. in good health when the 
vision occurred, so far as Mrs. T. and her 
friend were aware? 

What was the nature of Mr. F. s illness? 

I hope that Mrs. T. will see the impor- 
tance, from a scientific point of view, 
of supplying further information on 
this and kindred points. Youcan assure 
her that the nameof her friend will be kept 
itrictly private if she so desires. though we 
should like to receive the names both of 

Irs. T. and her friend, and of any other 
witnesses in the case, simply as a guaran- 
tee of the genuineness of the communica- 
tions. 

I hope that if any of your readers have 
had any similar experiences they will re- 
count them in TIE JOURNAL, and send 
their names and addresses to me also, if 


they wish their names to be kept private. 


I would ‘draw special attention, however, 
to the desirability of sending corroborative 
statements to THE JOURNAL, wherever 
possible, in the first instance. Readers of 
the publications of our society are aware 
that we ask specialiy for additional testi- 
mony not because we have any reason to 
doubt the veracity of our informants, who 
‘requently take much trouble for the pur- 

se of aiding us in our enquiry,—but be- 

use every additional independent state- 

ent renders a case much more valuable 

‘identially. Yours sincerely, 

: RICHARD B 
Sec. A. B. S. P. R. 


T. L. HARRIS. 


A 

0 THE Epitor: Your article on third 
e, on T. L. Harris, recalls an incident 
tch occurred in New York City in 1854. 
- «amily with whom I was intimately ac- 
juainted, had lost their oldest child; a 
sweet girl of two and a half years. The 
parents were members of an Episcopal 
‘““prcoh. The child died on Christmas day 
the disease which took her off, was 
ignant scarlatina. The rector of the 
urch*to which the parents belonged, was 
asked to officiate at the funeral, but he de- 
‘lined. Another clergyman was applied to, 
ind he also declined. The parents felt 
:orely grieved at the refusal of these Epis- 
opal clergymen to officiate at the obsequies 
their darling. A friend suggested Mr. 
arris, and the parents gave a rather un- 
ling assent. Mr. Harris readily con- 
od to officiate. I attended the funeral. 
ad the first fourteen verses of the 14th 
a of St. John, making them a basis 

: remarks which followed. 
: prayer which he offered, and the ad- 
which he delivered were full of com- 


fort and consolation; they fell like balm to 
the wounded soul of the bereaved parents; 


it was "beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 


mourning.” The whole family and) my- 
self, became Spiritualists, and always at- 
tended Mr. Harris's meetings when he held 
them in New York. He 
and fascinating speaker, and we have al- 
ways had a kind feeling and a sincere ad- 
miration for him, and J am truly sorry that 
his high ideal has not been realized. He is 
a poet of no mean orde r. Besides his Epic 
of the Starry Heav ens,” and “Lyric of the 
Morning Land,” he has written many 
shorter poems, all of which, so far as I 
have read them, have the ring of pure 
metal and the air of inspiration. I have 
lost track of him for the past twenty-five 
years, and reading your article recalls so 
vividly the circumstances under which I 
was attracted to the investigation of Spirit- 
ualism, that [cannot resist the impulse to 
relate the incident which sheds a halo of 
glory around the head of T. L. Harris. 
Most truly, 
WILLIAM V. Nor. 


AN INCIDENT. 


To THE Eprror: I herewith give you 
an account offan incident that happened to 
me yesterday: Having only arrived in 
this city I have been looking around for a 
situation and I managed to get one on Sat- 
urday, May 24th. It was about 9:50 a. m. 
when I accepted it, and I was told to come 
on the following Monday. I happened to 
know the time of engagement at 10 a. m., 
and I found [had just time to get to the 
place I had to call at, it being only two 
blocks away. On Wednesday last I re- 
ceived a letter from England which was 
posted before 5 p. m. (English time) on Sat- 
urday, May 24th. I know the letter was 
posted before that time as it is the latest 
time to catch the mail. Iu this letter my 
mother writes: “Mykanene has just said 
you have got a situation.” I may say that 
My kanene is a spirit that communicates 
through my father. Now this letter must 
have left the house by 4:30 p. m. at the lat- 
est, as the central postoffice is a mile anda 
half away. Allowing for the difference 
between Chicago and English time, which 
is about six hours and a quarter, F find 
that my mother was told of my getting the 
situation within twenty minutes of the time 
I settled about accepting it. 

The account I have written above I 
vouch for and shall be glad to show the 
letter to any one that is interested and also 
to give all the details of the case. 

Yours sincerely, 
CTCAGO, June 5. NORMAN A. LEES. 


THE GREATEST NEED. 


To tre Epiror: The greatest need, in 
my opinion, in the Spiritualist: movement 
of to-day is spiritual yeast to make clear. 
and purify the spirit atmosphere. The 
rank and file, and many of the Spiritualist 
leaders do not appreciate the value of the 
cause they have espoused, Even many of 
the mediums are working on too low a 


plane. They give you many things that“ 
you know to be true, many things that you’ 


do not know to be true, and which are 
not true in fact, then tell you to use your 
judgment as to what is true. Too many 
of them are sordid and full of greed for the 
almighty dollar, too much soto make their 
services of value in spiritual progress. 
Their love of the sensual and selfish is 
stronger than their love of the spiritual: 
hence their revelations can only emanate 
from spirits occupying the same plane with 
themselves, intermixed somehow with ideas 
that slop over, from the medium's brain. 
This is putting the case in plain language, 
and the remedy is, to elevate the mediums 
in their mission. Place them on a higher 
moral plane where they can come en rap- 
port with a more refined class of spirits, 
who will give much more satisfactory com- 
munication, and by force of spirit progress, 
lift the movement of to-day out of the nar- 
row and unsatisfactory rut in which it is 
traveling, and place it on the broad gauge 
track which leads to success. The me- 
diums, of course, are the main spoke in the 
wheel of knowledge, for through them, 
with few exceptions, we get the undoubted 
fact of the continuity of life. It is unfor- 
tunate that the surroundings of many me- 
diums are such as to prevent their onward 
progress in spiritual matters. Many are so 
hampered with family discord that they 
cannot keep themselves ‘unspotted from 
the world,” while others might attain great 
usefulness if they would enter upon the 
path that leads onward and upward, but 
they are reckless in life and character, and 
therefore, represent spirits of the same dis- 
position. Whas Spiritualism needs to build 
it up quickly and substantially is a class 


was a brilliant 


of mediums on a higher plane than most 
of them occupy to-day, a class that can at- 
tract intellectual and loving spirits, who 
can give interesting discourses and truth- 
ful tests, a @lass that live pure lives and 
make constant effort in spiritual progres- 
sion. These are the adjuncts to great suc- 
cess, and the cause will step out of its 
swaddling clothes, when this class of me- 
diums take the rostrum. 
A. J. LANGWORTHY. 


A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT. 


To Tit Epiron: An article in TuE RE- 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL of Decem- 
Ver 28. 1 think, came to my hands a few 
weeks ago. It was headed “Slightly Big- 
oted” and referred to an occurrence in Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, last October. In 
justice to the ministers of that town and 
some of the people, I want tosay that the 


‘atmosphere has changed somewhat during 


the past few months—for much to my sur- 
prise when they learned of my presence at 
the Memorial Service held May 23d, I was 
not only invited to sit on the platform but 
the Episcopal and the other ministers most 
courteously requested me to take part in 
the service, giving me my choice of the 
numbers assigned to them. One minister 
surprised me more than all by proposing 
that I should take the prayer, or the invo- 
cation. F chose the latter and read one of 
the hymns and was escorted to the plat- 
form by the orator of the day. 

The Academy of Music in which the ser- 
vice was held was full, so that all the prin- 
cipal towns-people were witness of the 
publie recognition of ‘one who was refused 
the use of the Orthodox church for a Sat- 
urday evening meeting, six months before, 
on account of her religious doctrines. As 
the article of December seems to have been 
widely copied from TuE JOURNAL, I 
thought it would perhaps be interesting to 
note this change. There have been per- 
haps a dozen liberal meetings in the town 
since October—Rev. Kristofer Jansen and 
myself being the only ministers who have 
preached the doctrine. And now Igo to 
Valley City twice a, month. 

Yours respectfully, 
HELEN G. PUTNAM. 

JaMESTOWN, North Dakota. 


A WORD FROM WASHINGTON. 


My Dear FRIEND AND BROTHER: THE 
JoOCRNAL is here in its new form, adorned 
with garlands of precious thought, and 
filled with the spirit of love and good cheer; 
and it seems to me that over and above all 
these there beams the light of promise for 
the future. That silver bow whose point 
dips into the turbwent skies of the past at 
one side, has beneath its arch, glorious 
achievements in the education of the race, 
as also the elimination of evils that beset 
the spiritual movement at its outset which 
can scarcely be measured. And to whom 
can we point so assuredly as the gleaner of 
the wheat from the chaff as yourself? I 
say this in no spirit of praise of you, for I 
feel sure you do not need me to speak the 
word which my friendship has always im- 
plied, but rather to comfort you, in the 
struggle which must have been entailed by 
the effort to clothe THE JOURNAL becom- 
ingly for the silver wedding. You have 
shown yourself as generous as you have 
been heroic and worthy of our highest 
confidence and affection. Through your 
heroism we have been led into fields of 
rarest, richest. fruitage. aud our beautiful 
and holy faith, than which none other was 
ever more basely prostituted, is honored as 
never before. God grant vou a continuance 
of life and blessings, commensurate with 
the good that you have accomplished for 
mankind is the devout wish of 

Your sincere friend, 

SEATTLE, Wash. Mary V. Priest. 


CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 


To THe Epiror: Notwithstanding our 
increased facilities for obtaining news on 
long range lines, still it is a well-known 
fact that there has been a large increase of 
murders and suicides in proportion to our 
population in the last twenty years. Some 
are inclined to attribute this toa psycholo- 
gical influence on this generation arising 
from the effect of the war upon the mothers, 
but I find a still more potent cause in our 
popular. but rapidly growing unpopular, 
religion. It is well-known that the doc- 
trine of a future life as taught in the New 
Testament and by the Catholic and Protes- 


tant churches is founded on a resurrection. 


of the body, the end of the world anda 
general judgment. As the discoveries in 
science and the progress of general intelli- 
gence has wholly dissipated this hope and 


faith, the result is that thousands of 


church members who still remain in the 
churches for social advantages, ignore all 
belief in a future life and believe death the 
end of existence. Added to this absurdity 
is the abominable doctrine of endless mis- 
ery as taught by evangelists, revivalists, 
and salvationists. The Catholic church*by 
such teachings as those in books and tracts 
like those by Rev. J. Furness, have led. 
other thousands to reject the belief in fu- 
ture life,and believe death ends all. I think 
three-fourths of the Protestant church 
members, and outside of Spiritualists, of 
the public generally, really believe there is 
no futyre life, and that the churches are 

kept up for social and not religious purpos- 
es. The natural and legitimate resulvof this 
would be, as it is, an increase of murders 
and suicides with*a constant quarreling of. 
heirs over the property left by relatives, and 
unscrupulous cheating and defrauding 
with no fear of future punishment. In the 
days of ignorance and almost universal su- 
perstition, no doubt the fear of hell and 
the hangman’s rope kept many a wretch in 
order.” But this fearis removed and now 
we read daily of parents murdering their 
children and committing suicide, husbands 
killing wives and themselves, and lovers 
killing the objects of their affection, or 
lust, and ending their own lives. There is 
a cause and I find itas above. ` 

CoBDEN, Ill. WARREN CHASE. 


APPROVAL AND COMMENDATION. 


To tne Eprror: Your ‘‘new form” of 
THE JOURNAL reached me Saturday but 
the spirit is the same. The same thrilling 
chord of symphonious accordant harmony, 
thrilled me, and my anchorage was not dis- 
turbed by the death of the old, or the birth 
of the ‘‘new form,” for the philosophy of 
infinite spirit progression and the manly 
appeals fora better and higher morality,run 
through both forms,the same as the sun- 
light that warms and gladdens the hearts of 
the poor and rich alike. I saw the first copy 
of Tune JOURNAL in 1865. I liked it then, and 
still like it. and I note the improvement made 
in methods and manner of investigating 
the true status of Spiritualism. I realize 
“the change that has come over the spirit 

of our dreams” since then. From an age 
and a people of curiosity seekers and adven- 
turers on the lookout for new avenues for 
money making, Spiritualism has advanced 


to an ethical “position that commands re- 


spect. The struggle of Spiritualism to 
free itself from the unprincipled adven- 
turers, who asked from it a license for 
lewdness, and wanted its mantle and shield 
to protect them from condign punishment 
for deception and fraud, has been fought 
manfully and with womanful success by 
and through Tue JOURNAL. 

Tn rez iding THE JOURNAL of twenty-five 
years ago, and of to-day, I find substan- 
tially the same underlying principles in 
both; except in the broadening views of the 
thoughtful minds, they are, ‘substantially 
the same. The millions of converts to be- 
lief in the intercommunication between the 
two worlds since THe JOURNAL was 
launched as a pioneer ship to be engaged in 
“a coast Survey” on the boundaries of the 
other world, has been paralleled by no re- 
ligion in the history of man. The bright- 
est minds of the age have capitulated to the 
potent arm of fact and reason. It has taken 
its place along side of evolution as a sci- 
ence, and dispelled the dark forbodings of 
materialism. 

On reading the names of the endorsers of 
Tue JOURNAL with their good wishes, a 
flood of light is poured into my mind that 
enables me to see the wonderful fruition 
of the paper's work. The sincere christian 
who has been groping in the darkness of 
faith, and at times crushed by forebod- 
ings of impending evil, finds “the proof 
palpable” of immortality that assuredly 
connects him with a better world and gives 
him a better assurance of a Gud to love 
and not to fear, 


Wa po, Fla. B. F. LIVINGSTON. 


Speaking of THE JouRNAL’s first issue 
in its new form and of the contents, Prof. 
Loveland writes: 

Your opening article “What We Stand 
For,” is the best statement of real Spirit- 
ualism I have ever seen in any paper with- 
out exception. You have defined Spirit- 
ualism, and drawn the line of distinction 
between it and Spiritism so clearly that I 
wonder how any one can remain in the mid- 
dle of confusion as multitudes do. It is my 
special effort in my. lecturing to make it 
clear and understandable that, mere phe- 
nomena or Spiritism, is not Spiritualism; 
and that mere faith in the fact of spirit 
manifestation is a very doubtful boon. It 
is what the future life is, and the relation 
of this life to that, which concerns us 
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vastly more than the simple fact that we 


-shall exist hereafter. 


“The Foundation of Morality” is also 
an article after my own heart. And while 
entirely agrecing with you that no system 
of belief or philosophy is a basis of moral 
obligation, I think the idea of a future 


life necessary for a full comprehension and 


I can not readily give it up. 


enforcement iof ethical principles. The 
grand ‘‘tendency™ of the infinite life, per- 
sonalized in man, is, the evolution—the per- 
fecting of character. But the moral sub- 
lime, which is involved. in that perfected 


character, loses vastly in potency, when 


we cease to regard it as àn element of the 
unfolding glory of man in the realms of 
immortality. It is emphatically true, as 
you say, that we are to find the basis in 
the nature of man. And the unceasing 
trend of human nature in the ethical di- 
rection—the instinctive reverence of man 
for the moral truth and good,—the lofty 
ideals—the yearning aspirations of the nob- 
lest of the race for righteousness, the dem- 
onstrations—the prima facte evidences of 
a moral constitution in man. 

A moral concept is. of itself, demonstra- 
tion of an ethical nature, just as a mathe- 
matical one is proof that man possesses 
capacity for mathematics. This argument 
demonstrates immortality also. No being 
is capable of evolving any idea which is 
not a creation of, and in harmony with. its 
innate being. Man hungers for righteous- 
ness—for future life—immortality, because, 
and only because, possessed of an ethical 
and immortal constitution. 

It seems to me, at times, wearisome to 
see men and women concentrating all their 
energies, and spending all their time upon 
the perpetually repeated: phenomena of ex- 
perimental Spiritism. To grapple with 
the great principles of life and destiny 
never seems to attract their attention at all. 
I wonder what kind of a life such will 
find ın the future. J. S. LOVELAND. . 


Dear Cou. Bunpy:. THE JOURNAL in 
its old form became so familiar to me that 
I am justa 


little home-sick yetin my wish to receive it as 


it used to be. I knew on just what 
pages to seek for certain classes of reading 
matter; among the most interesting were 
the voices of the people.” Yet, I realize. 
that in its present form, THE JOURNAL 


‘makes a finer appearance and will be more 
convenient to read and preserve. 


When I 
get well acquainted with it as it is, I Shall 
doubtless fully appreciate the change. In 
securing the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Under- 
wood, you have not only studied the in- 
terest of your readers but placed them 
under obligations as well. Mrs. Under- 
wood’s, “A City and a Soul,“ is excellent 
reading for a family paper and grows in 
interest with each chapter. The fact that 
you and Mr. Underwood can work amica- 
bly in one field, speaks well for the good 


sense of both. A spi@t of tolerance is shown 


R every one should have whoaspires to 
“t 


e name of liberalist. If he can show us 
some new truth, we want it. If we can 
show him one, he will surely admit it. Let 
us go together as far as we can and wel- 
come all such noble workers as he. 

Yours truly, 
AMARALA MARTIN, 


To THE Eprror: I am delighted with 
the new and much improved dress of Tur 
RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. It bears 
the progressive aspect of the spirit of the 
paper, and really has the improved literary 
tone in its make-up and the ease in which 
it is handled, more like a book than a 
country newspaper, all giving a sense of 
pleasure to the readers. The new heading 
is like a clean shave with just enough 
beard remaining to conform to our im- 
proved sense of good taste. Old men often 
add to the supposed infirmity of age by un- 
kept hair and beards. Tue JOURNAL now 
carries its age and experience in the garb 
of robust-youth. S. D. BOWKER. 

KANSAS City, Mo. 
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The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood 's Sarsaparilla is found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 


APPLY FOR INFORMATION ABOUT. 


THE GREAT | 
SOUTHWEST 


WHER last year fapmers netted $100 to $200 


per acre for fruit. grown on land that 
can be duplleated to-day for XW per acre. 


WHER five tons Of alfalfa hay. worth #12 


per ton, was grown on land the like 
of which can be bought for $15 per acre. 


WHER many many other products. such as 


sweet potatoes, tomatoes and early 
vegetables netted as large and larger profits than 


fruit. i 
WHER the summers are cool, the winters 
warm, cyclones unknown and ma- 


larin unheard of. 


WHERE there is the best opening in the 
world for honest industry. 
To W. F. WHITE. 
Passenger Traftic Manager, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Or, HENRY F. GRIERSON, 
Immigration Agent. A.. T. X S. F. R. R., 
623 Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


This railway passes through twelve states and 
territories, and having no lands of its own to sell has 
no object in advancing the Interests of any special 
locality. or in giving any other than absolutely reli- 
able information. It realizes that the prosperity of 
the farmers of the great southwest means prosper- 
to itself also, and is thus naturally willing to aid the 
fmmigrant as much as possible. 


TH aT LANTERN 
"N0 SLIDES 


THIS LANTERN WITH 1 DOZ COLORED SLIDES 
AND CHOICE OF ANY ONE SET IN THIS LIST FOR 


Beemer, oo Ca ate ooon BB 
Comic- laces „ SEB e 

e aneou EREET 6 62 Doe. 
BlackvilleFun, © „ 2. . . 50e. 


Send one cent for complete list of slides, This outfit 
is well suited for a parlor entertainment. The pictures 
are of a class never before offered in anything but high 
priced outfits, Send us $2.50 and we will forward the 
outtlt as stated. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 


46 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO. iLL. 
THE PIONKERS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Sclence, whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 
ject-matter of this volume, will be found to bear a 
strong similarity to each other in other directions 
tban the one which now links their names, lives and 

abors. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNU. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. : 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS 


OF 


SPIRITUALISM. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


Autac. ur “ Planchette, or the Despair of Science,” 
“The Proof Palpable of Immortality,” Ete. 


This is a large 12mo. of 372 pages, in long Vrimer 
type, with an appendix of twenty-three pages In bre- 
vier. . 

The author takes the ground that since natural 
science Is concerned with a knowledge of real phe- 
nomena, appealing to our. sense perceptions, and 
which are not only historically tmparted, but are di- 
rectly presented in the irresistable form of daily 
demonstration to any faithful investigator, therefore 
Spiritualism is a natural science, and all opposi- 
tion to it, under the ignorant pretense that it 1s out- 
side of nature. ts unsctentifie and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Sargent remarks tn his preface: The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the man claiming to be a 
philosopher, physical or metaphysical, who shall 
overlook the constantly recurring phenomena here 


recorded. will be set down as behind the age, or as 


evading its most important question. Spiritualism is 
not now THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE, as I called it on 
the title page of my first book onthe subject. Among 
intelligent observers its claims. to scientific recogni- 
tion are no longer a matter of doubt.” 


Cloth, 12mo., 372 pages. Price, $1.50; postage 10 
cents. 


sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAR IN HEAVEN. 


BY DANIEL LOTT. ' 


This is founded upon Revelations 12: 7-9, and will 
be found interesting. Price, 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


D RATH, 


IN THE LIGHT or 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare faithfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and thé doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 


Price. 15 cents. Might copies for Sl. Cloth bound, 
3 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo, C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


D. D. HOME. 


His Life and Mission. 
8 ——— 
BY MADAME DUNGLAS HOME. 


Vrithin the compass of ar advertisement no ade- 
quate description of the interesting contents of the 
book concerning a most remarkable medium can be 
given; it must be read before its importance can be 
realized. 

The work is a large Svo of 428 pages, printed from 
large type on fine, heavy, super-calendered paper, 
and strongly bound in cloth. The price put on it is 
less than value, but Mrs. Home Is desirous that this 
work should have an extended reading in America; 
hence the book will be sold at a low 

Price, $2.00; Gilt top, $2.25, postage free to Journal 
subscribers; to all others, 17 cents.. z 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


ETHIÇAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER,’ 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? Is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Social Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unltarlanism Fails to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Union. 


OPINIONS. 


W. D. TIOWELL'S, in Harper's Monthly: “Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter’s 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 


Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest, cour- 
agcous, simple-minded, generous and earnest.” 


Congregationalist: Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tarians, agree with him. Yet he isso plainly desirous 
of tinding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical believers 
hardly will object to his spirit.” 


TRE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL: “A few 
of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im- 
portant problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes frugmentarily, in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophie and re- 
Hgious position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of the soul, 
at least for a morally select portion of humanity. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent those 
aspects of tt which offend his refined taste, and it is 
not strange therefore that he falls to apprectate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of, as now, chiefly through the 
Interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his aré 
nearly identical.” 


Cloth, 332 pages. Price, $1.50. . 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


— THE — 


DISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


By a New Author. 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLING BOOK! 


This is a most fasctnating story. in which the 


author has woven his own ideas of what Hes tn store 


for us when life's fitful fever shall be over. The 
characters nre well sustained and the story interest- 
ing throughout, 


Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNU. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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Lights and Shadows 
SPIRITUALISM. 


BY D.D. HOMR, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Part Firs t. - 


ANCIEN1 SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTER I. THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. 
Spiritualism as old as ourplanet. Lights and shad- 
ows of Pagan times. - 

CHAPTER Il. ASSYRIA. CHALDEA, EGYPT AND 
PERSIA. ‘*Chaidea’s seers are good. The Proph- 
ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualim in the 
shadow of the pyramids. Setho and Psammeticus. 
Prophecies regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star’ 
of Persia. ‘ x : 

CHAPTER III. INDIA AND CHINA. Apollonius and 
the Brahmins. The creed of Nirvana.“ Laotse 
and Confucius. Present corruption of the Chinese. 

CHAPTERIV. GREECE AND ROME. The famous 
Spiritualists of Hellas. Communication between 
world and world three thousand yearsago. The 
Delphian Oracle. Pausanias and the Byzantine 
Captive. Great Pan is dead.“ Socrates and his 
attendant spirit. Vespasian. at Alexandria. 4 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
Theurgists. The days of the Cæsars. 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND © 
CHRISTIAN ERAS: 


CHAPTER I. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE SIBLE. 
Science versus Religion. Similarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. Thestege of Jerusalem. The 
Light of the World.” Unseen armies who alded in 
the triumph of the Cross. 

CHAPTER IL THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Stgns and wonders in the days 
of the Fathers. Martyrdom of Polycarp. The re- 
turn of Evagrius after death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. : 

CHAPTER III. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES. 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case of Mademoiselle Perrier. The tomb of the 
Abbe Paris. The Lives of Saints.” Levitation, 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelli. 

CHAPTER IV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM. Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 
the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
Are. The career of Savonarola. Death of Urban 
Grandier. T 

CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITUALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud's march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 
fire. End of the Cevennois War. 

CHAPTER VI, PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM. Pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. Luther and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
mons accounts of apparitions. Bunyan. Fox and 

esley. f 

CHAPTER VII. THE SPIRITUALISM OF CERTAIN 

GREAT SEERS. “The R of 

weden a character 
regarding the spiritual 
pnconguerable th. providences. 
him. Okke, Oberlin, and the Seeress 


vost. 
Part Third. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


CHAPTERI. INTRODUCTORY. 

CHAPRERII. DELUSIONS. American false proph- 
ets. Two ex-reverends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. “The New Jerusalem.” A 
strange episode inthe history of Genera. The 
New Motor Power.“ A society formed for the at- 
tainment of earthly immortality. 

CHAPTER III. DELUSIONS (continued). The re- 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancied evocation of 
the spirit of a c . Fallacies of Kardecism. 
‘he Theosophi Society. Its vain quest for 
selphs and gnomes. Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

CHAPTER IV. Mental diseases little understood. 

CHAPTER V. “PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD.” 
A pseudo investigator. Gropings in the dark. The 
spirit whose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SKEPTICS AND TESTS. Mistaken 
Spiritualists. Libels on the Spirit world. The 
whitewashing of Ethiopians. 

CHAPTER VII. ABSURDITIES. “When Greek 
meets Greek.” The spirit-costume of Oliver Crom- 
well. Distinguished visitors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
ghost's tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart. The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel. A 
spirit with a taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium in the world. 

CHAPTER VIII. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE. 
Dark seances. A letter from Serjeant Cox. The 
concealment of spirit-drapery. Rope tying, and 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed imposture. Va- 
rious modes of fraud. f y 

CHAPTER IX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The passing of matter through mat- 
ter. “Spirit brought flowers. The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of phenomenal trickery 
“Spirit Photography.” Moulds of ghostly b 
and feet. Baron Kirkup's experience. 
ing of sealed letters. 

CHAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU- 
ALISM. The theological Heaven. A story regard- 
ing a cofin. Armincident with “L. M.“ A London 
drama. “Blackwood's Magazine“ and some seances 
in Geneva. Å ” 

CHAPTER XI. 


a 


“OUR FATHER.” ` 
CHAPTER XII. THE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIBITU- 
ALISM (continued). * Stela.” 


APPENDIX. 


This covers eight pages and was not included in 
the American edition. It is devoted to a brief ac- 
count of a young medium who under spirit influence 
wrote poetry of a high order. Extracts from these 
poetic inspirations are given The appendix is 
an interesting and most fitting conclusion of a valu- 
able book. : i 

This is the English edition orlginally published a, 
84.00. It is n large book. equal to 600 pages of the 


average i12mo., and much superior in every way to 


| the American edition published some years ago. 


Originally published in 1877, it was in advance of ite 
time. Events of the pust twelve years have justified 
the work and proven Mr. Home a true prophet, 
guide and adviser in a field to which his labor, gift: 
and noble character have given lustre. 

8vo., 412 pages. Price, $2.00. ` 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDXt 
Chicago. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for sale 
at, or ean be ordered’ through the office of Tug RE- 
LIGIO-PULLOSOPHLICAL.J OURNAL, 1 


The Pertcoxmie Theory of Physical Evist- 
ence and its Sequel Preliminary to Cosmology 
and Philosophy Proper. By George Stearns. 
Published by the Author. Printed by 
Wood. Brothers, Hudson, Mass. 1888. 
pp. 338. This author takes the position 
that all knowledge is absolute and that 
whatevet is known to any sentient being is 
knowuble in the same sense to all sentignt 
beings as they become mentally developed. 

“Mentality is finite, but e rogressive: 
its Patent. the Iufinite Mind.“ The work 
discusses the mystery of gravity and of 
ether—which is regarded as tan indivisible 
unit of concentric force differing not at all 
in essence and almost only in magnitude 
from the ultimate constituents of any tang- 
ible body”—and several chapters are de- 
voted to the consideration of physical force, 
the genesis of nebular rotation, rudiments 
of the earth’s arbital motion, the physical 
cause of planetary rotation and numerous 
other scientific subjects. 

It would be impossible in a short notice 
of the work to give an idea of the views ad- 
vanced on these and other themes, but the 
main conclusions which the work was writ- 


courses through John Lacy, Jean Ailbut, 
(French Prophet,) and Elizabeth Gray; 
also contains accounts of the discerning of 
spirits, restoring the blind, speaking in 
various languages, visions, healing, inde- 
pendent writing, etc. Mr. Pidgeon says 
he is satisfied the book from which he 
made these selections published in 1707, is 
genuine, and they are given to the public 
now as ‘valuable corroborative testimony 
to the truth of all the more recent psychic 
and spirit phenomena wrthessed in our 
day.” The “Warnings” declare that the 
reign of Christ on earth will be brought 
about by the universal diffusion of the 
Spirit of Christ; and that by this means 
all nations will be brought within one fold. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Born Coquette. The Duchess“; Betty. 
Anna Vernon Dorsey. New York: F. 
F. Lovell & Co. Price, each 50 cents. 

April's Lady. “The Duchess.” New 
York: John W. Lovell Company. Price, 
50 cents. 

Christ: The Pupil of Buddha. A com- 
parative study. New York: Brentano's. 
Price. 25 cents. 

Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition. By 
A. J. Wauters. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price, cloth. 50 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 


OR, 


HIGHER POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE AND PRAC- 
TICE THROUGH THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL FORCES. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT. 


» 
With an Appendix by a Clergyman of the Church o 
England. 


This celebrated work may be read with profit by 
thinkers and students. 

Price, $2.50; postage, 16 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago, 


THER GRBATD 


SPIRITUAL REMRDIES, 


MRS. SPENCE’S 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE POWDERS. 


“Our family think there is nothing like the Posi- 
tive and Negative Powders *’—so says J. H. Wiggins, 
of Beaver Dam, Wis.. and so says everybody. 


RULES AND ADVICE 
i For Those Desiring to 
i FORM CIRCLES. 


Where through developed media, they may com- . 
mune with spirit friends. Also a Declaration of 
Principles and Belief, and Hymns and Songs for 
Circle and Social Singing: Compiled by James H. 
Young. Price 20 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retat), by JNO: O: BUNDY. 
Chicago. i 


GUIDE-POSTS 


ON 


IMMORTAL ROADS. 


BY MRS. AMARELLA MARTIN. 


The author says: As a firefly among the stars, as 
a ripple on the ocean, 1 send out this small beacon 
of hope through the valley of despair.” 


Price 25 cents. : 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ILLUMINATED BUDDHISM 


on 
THE TRUR NIRVANA. 


z 
“The bopk before us, aside from its mystic met 
ods, takes an entirely new view of the doctrines of 
the transmigration of souls, of re-incarnation and of 
Nirvana.. . . .. but we need not follow the detalis, for 
it would give but an imperfect idea of one of the 
most readable books in its line we have met in a 
long time. Its literary style is unexceptionable, and 
the author shows in every chapter evidences of pro- 
fousd thought and a mastery of statement that is a 


Buy the POSITIVES for Fevers, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Diarrhea, 
Liver Complaint. Heart Disease, Kidney Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Headache, Female Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness and all active and acute 
diseases. 

Buy the NEGATIVES for Paralysis, Deafness, 
Amaurosis, Typhotd and Typhus Fevers. Buy a box 
of POSITIVE and NEGATIVE (half and half) for Chills 


ten to establish, may be briefly and com- 
prehensively stated. Mr. Stearns deduc- 
tions are substantially as follows: That 
all agents of causation are voluntary; that 
no agent of causation can act without a 
purpose; that causation is never effected 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE NOT BEFORE 
MENTIOT Eb. 


The Phrenological Journal. (New Vork). 
Studies from Lavater; Notable people of 


without a use germane to the purpose of 
its agents; that the character of the Infinite 
Mind, the certified agent of natural causa- 
tion, is adumbrated by the human ideal of 
personal excellence, that the purpose of the 
Infinite Mind, to be wrought out in the pro- 
cess of existence. is the generation and edu- 
‘ation of immortal beings. Physical evo- 
ution culminates in humanity, but the soul 
immortal through, and only through, 
progression. Infants are not immortal, as 
uch, but are subject to the same laws of 
personal development—if they die as infants 
—in the future as in the present state. Hu- 
man beings are not immortal as to their 
respective grades of character as formed 
here, but are destined to advance toward 
verfection endlessly. 

The work is Strongly theistic, and its 
sonelnsions are in accord with the teach- 
-ngs of Spiritualism. Mr. Stearns thought 
3 ‘sometimes too abstruse, and his language 
ather too metaphysical for average re: aders, 
ut the work contains the views and rea- 
onings of a thinker who has dwelt long 
nå earnestly on the greatest problems that 

can engage the attention of man. Some 
of. the scientific statements are, it seems to 
the reviewer, open to criticism. 


Marie Bashkirtseff: The Journal of a 
young Artist. 1860-1884. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. Paper. Pp. 434. Price, 
J0 cents. Here indeed is a distinctively 
© unique individuality revealed in the person 

nd character of this ambitious, self-con- 

ous, vigorous-thinking, intensely emo- 
onal young Russian girl, who felt within 
ier soul marvellous potentalities bounded 
and limited by physical environments. 
This strongly written diary gives one the 
impression of a soul accustomed to other 
and higher spheres, which caught and im- 
prisoned in a human body is filled with 
zuriosity to investigate its new surround- 
ngs, possessed of an explorer’s interest in 
she bounds of being, and a philosopher's 
lesire to subject to analysis all the tense 
passions and emotions of which it finds it- 
self possessed. She is constantly experi- 
menting on herself for her own study and 
sing for her own amusement as well as 
observe the effect upon others of her 
oglasm, and she gives full sway to the 
wtions of delight, surprise, love, con- 
npt, or rage, with which she is filed as 

2 result of her experiments and ventures. 

consequence of this abandonment to ut- 
r naturalness in this journal her frank 
ortrayalof her own true inwardness comes 
> many a reader of these charming though 
ften ludicrous revelations, as a revealment 

f some of their own moods and question- 

gs, though few are. so vividly conscious 

these phases of inner nature as was this 
illiant young girl-artist, singer, thinker, 
nd writer, whose flame of life burned it- 

f out by its own intensity before she 

sached her twenty-fourth year. 


Spiritualism and Spirit Phenomena in 
07, being an Epitome of Facts and Phe- 
amena and Spirit messages, taken from 
cy’s Warnings. First ‘published 1707. 

ected and arranged by Geo. S. Pidgeon, 

x 1 11 Cal. Pp. 196. Lacy's Warn- 
ee to be a record of inspired dis- 


the day: Practical Phrenology: Child cul- 
ture, and Science of he: uth. add much to 
the interest of this month's reading. 


The Kindergarten. (Chicago). The 
table of contents for June includes an 


article on the introduetion of the kinder- 
garten in the public schools and a paper 
on the Functions of the Imagination, 

The Nationalist. (Boston). The Birth of 
Industrial Co-operation opens the pages of 
the June issue of this monthly. This is 
followed by a variety of good reading for- 
those interested in the subject of Nation- 
alism. 

The English Inustrated Magazine. (New 


York). A delightful sketch of German 
girlhood and a descriptive article upon 


Lace-making will attract many readers. 
There isa review of the game of cricket 
as played in Australia, Canada. America 
and other countries. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIEBE MAGIO 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
Sscts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


THR SOUL. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pamphlet form, price 15 cents. 
For sale, wnolesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN~SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OP 


Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 

Forms, Spirit Flowers, and every other ` 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Oceurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31. 1848, to the Present Time. 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large [2 mo. of over 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cloth, with back and front beau- 
tifully illuminated in gold. 

After comprehensively epitomizing the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his book, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book 
stunds before the world, asking no favor but a read- 
iIng—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 
lightened men and women. As Death ts a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, all 
should be interested in knowing what it portends—of 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages.” 

Price, $2.25. 

For sale, wholesale and totall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


and Fever. 


Matled, postpaid, for $1.00 a box, or six boxes for 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. 


Edited by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., Editor, Author 
and Publisher, with an Appendix on the Care 


of Children, by Dr. C. S. Lozier, late Dean of the New ` 


York Medical College, for Women, etc. 

The diffleulty has been not to find what to say, but 
to deciae what to omit. It is believed that a health- 
ful regimen has been described; a constructive, pre- 
paratory 
course of remedies, medications and drugs. 

Price, $1.00. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


IS DARWIN RIGHT ? 


—OR,— 


The Origin of Man. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON, 
Author of “Our Planet,“ “Sovi of Things,“ Etc. 


This is a cloth bound volume of two hundred pages, 
12mo., handsomely illustrated. It shows that man is 
not of miraculous, but of natural yet 
that Darwin's theory is radically defective, because 
it leaves out the spiritual causes which bave been 


origin; 


the most potent concerned in his production. It is 


scientific, plain, eloquent and convincing, and prob- 
ably sheds more light upon man's origin than all the 
volumes the press has given to the public for years. 
Price, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


SYNOPSIS 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 
ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


Comprising Thirty Uniform Volumes, all Neatly 
Bound in Cloth. 


Postage 7 per cent. extra—If sent by Express,- 


the Charges Payable on Delivery. 


The N Vol. I. 
The Teacher. II. 2 2260 
The Seer. sh 
The Reformer. " 8 
The Thinker. . + ig Ter 
Magic Staff—An Autobiography of A. J. Davis.. 
Morning Lectures. Being 24 Discourses.. 
A Stellar Key to the Summer land 
Arabula, or Divine Guest... 
Approaching Crisis, or Truth vs. Theology. 
Answers to Ever-recurring Questions.... 
Children's Progressive Lyceum Manual.. 
Death and the After-Life............... 
History and Philosophy of Evi 
Harbtoger of Health 
Harmonial Man, or Thoughts for the Age 
Events in the life of a Seer. (Memoranda.). 
Philosophy of Special Providences..... ya 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion.. 
Penetralia, Contatning Harmonial Answers.... 
Philosophy of Spiritual Inter course 
The Inner Life. or Spirit Mysteries Explained.. 1 
The Temple or Diseases of the Brain and 
Nervres asses 
The Fountain, with Jets of New Meanings 
Tale 505 a Physician, or Seeds and Fruits of 
CCC e 
Dinkka, and their earthly Viet imme 
Genesis and Ethics of Conjugal Love.. A 75 
Views of Our Heavenly Hommama 75 
Beyond the VallGmmmmgꝶꝶt cc ceences 


$27 60 

IF The Complete Works of A. J. Davis, if ordered 

to one address, at one time, will be sold at a liberal 
discount. 
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and preventive training, rather than a 


a pleasure to follow.“ 55 

rice. cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cen 

For sale, wholesale and retail, 5 INO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


MBRDIUMSHIP. 


—~A— 
CHAPTER OF BXPERIBNOBS. 


BY MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This Pamphlet of 50 pages is a condensed state- 
ment of the laws of Mediumship illustrated by the 
Author's own experiences. It explains the Religious 
experiences of the Christian in consonance with 
Spiritual laws and the Spiritual Philosophy. It is 
valuablc to all, and especially to the Christian wh 
would know the true philosophy of a “change of 
heart.“ It ought to be largely circulated as a tract 


by Spiritualists. 


Price, 86 per hundred; 83.50 for 60; $1 for 13, and 10 
cents per single copy. 


For sale, wholesaleaud retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


BOOKS. 
SPIRITUALISM, 


Psychical Phenomena, 
Free Thought and Science., 


The crowded condition of the JOURNAL'S advertis- 
ing columns precludes extended advertisements of 
books, but investigators and buyers will be supplied 


itha 
THA CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS 
upon application. j 


JNO. C. BUNDY, Chicago, III . 


GILES g. STEBBINS'S WORKS, 


After Dogmatic Theology, What ? 


MATERIALISM, OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSO- 
PHY ANC NATURAL RELIGION., 


BY GILES B. STEBBINS 


` “Physiology reduces man to a jvily; Psychology 
lifts him to immortality. 

This is a thoughtful, crisp, wel! condensed book, 
from the pen of an experienced thinker and writer, 
well-known in every field of reform, and an earn 
consistent Spiritualist. From out his ample store 
expertence and reading the author aptly draws innu- 
merable illustrations to fortify his argument. Tho 
book may be unqualifiedly commended. 

It alms to state Materialism fairly, andjto hold it 
as fragmentary and inconsequent; to wide 
range of ancient and modern proof of the higher 
pects of thé God idea in history. The cl chapter; 
on Intuition, gives some remarkable facts. Detroit 
Post and Tribune 

12mo, cloth, 144 pages. Price 50 cents; postage, 5 


= Progress From Poverty. 


A Review and Criticiem of Henry 8 Pro- 
gress and Poverty, and Protection or Free e. 

“lt would be hard to make a more effective reply to 
Mr. George's assertion that land and wage servitude 
is worse than chattel sisvery than is done by quot- 
ing from slave overseer journals brought north dur- 
ing the war, and from old advertisements in Southern 
5 showing what chattel slavery actually 
was.” ork Tribune. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and zotal dy JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


1. Richmond, of Meadville; J. W. 


South Haven. 


JUNE 21, 1890. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 
The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 
And deeper grew, and tenderer- to the last, 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine and larger light 

Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me the sordid cares in which farewell 

Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the scroll, 
And wrath has left its sear—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet though thou weav’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name 
The same fair thoughtful brow and gentle eye. 
+ Lovelier in heuven g sweet climate, yet the same? 
—WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


THE CASSADAGA JUNE PICNIC. 


The eleventh annual Picnic of the Cassa- 
daga Lake Free Association, assembled at 
Lily Lake, N. Y., on the 6th instant, con- 
tinued in session three days. Miss Jennie 
B. Hagan, of South Framingham. Mass., 
and Willard J. Hull, of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
were the speakers, and.the North Western 
Orchestra, of Meadsville, Penn., and John 
Lillie, of Boston, Mass., furnished the mus- 
ical part of the entertainment. Willard J. 
Hull's subjects were: “Progress and its 
Responsibilities," and “Destiny.” Mr. 
Hull is becoming celebrated ‘as a lecturer 
on the spiritualistic platform, and his two 
lectures at the Cassadaga Picnie were 
highly thoughtful, admirably expressed 
and well received by all. 

Miss Jennie B. Hagan always attract- 
ing and interesting, as any inspirational 
speaker on this occasion, seemed to tran- 
scend her remarkable gifts on former oc- 
casions. Her improvisations were the de- 
light of all who listened to them. The sub- 
jects were wide and varied in their range. 
and most happily rendered. On the sub- 


_ ject, ‘‘Flowers—the Poetry of Nature,” she 


Seemed the very incarnation of the spirit of 
poesy—and her own flowered like n breeze 
amid blossoms blowing,”—nothing save the 
cold rain of Saturday marred the intellect- 
ual and social festivities of the occasion. 
Saturday morning was an season of confer- 
ence. ddresses were made by Hon. A. B. 

Dennis, of 
Buffalo, and Carrie Twing, of Westfield, 

N. Y., and as a fitting finale of the discus- 
sion, Miss Jennie B. Hagan gavean inspir- 
ational poem on “Charity. It was a sea- 
son of fraternal greetings, social cheer and 
good will, long to be remembered. If we 
mistake not, it was a happy augury of the 
success of the approaching camp meeting 
six weeks later, of which it was the pre- 
liminary meeting. Ecuo. 


Mr. W— of Denver, Colorado, writes: 
Mrs. Foye has been holding meetings here 
for the past five months to large and intel- 
ligent audiences and has advanced the 
cause greatly in this city. 


Mrs. R. S. Lillie, speaks for the Reli- 
gio Philosophical Society, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., on the 24th and 25th of June. 
Mrs. E. F. Josselyn writes us that this as- 
sociation is growing in membership, and 
progressing in the direction of practical 
work. 


The Spiritualist Association of South- 
western Michigan will meet in quarterly 
convention at Lake Cora, on Sunday, June 
22, 1890. The speakers engaged are Mrs. 
R. Shepard Lillie, of Boston, formerly of 
Michigan, and Mrs. E. C. Woodruff, of 
Mrs. R. A. Sheffer, Secre- 
tary, South Haven, Mich. 


-General and Mrs. David Jones accompan- 
1ed by Mr. Samuel Reynolds and Mrs. Hop- 
kins, all of Utica, New York, were in Chi- 
cago last week arranging for quarters dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. The party left the 
13th for St. Paul and the Northwest, and 
expect to visit Salt Lake City before return- 
ing, but promise to be at Lake Pleasant 
Camp in August. 


The first Unitarian Society of Salem, 
Oregon, has but one article of union, which 
isas follows: In the love of truth and in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, we whose names 
are hereunto appended, unite for the wur- 
ship of God and the service.of man.” The 
condition of membership is thus stated: 
All persons statedly worshiping with the 


` socicty and contributing to its funds, shall 


be entitled to membership on subscribing 
their names to the articles of union.” Rev. 


H. H. Brown administers to the spiritual 


wants of this society ina very satisfactory 
manner. 


Sunday evening at 8 o'clock. This society 
was incorporated in 1885. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. K. A. Tingley; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Carrie Butler; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mr. P. B. Tingley; Secretary and Di- 
rector, Rev. C. P. McCarthy. 

The object and aim of the society are: 
To secure the advantages of org: unization 


for the promotion of Spiritualism. To 
teach a greater reverence for the Great 


Spirit, God. To teach Spiritualism as the 
basis of an exalted religious faith and life. 
To establish a more profound and reasona- 
ble respect for the Bible and other sacred 
books. To avoid the infidelity resulting 
from the plenary inspirational hypothesis 
of all religionists. To encourage moral 
and true mediumship. To teach the facts 
of Angel ministration. To apply the prin- 
ciples of modern science to everyday life. 
To promote a higher religious education for 
children. To teach and encourage practi- 
cal charity. Mr. McCarthy spe aks accepta- 
bly for the Parker Spiritual Society. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is peculiar in strength and 
economy—it is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said. 100 doses one dollar.“ Try a bottle 
and you will be convinced of its merit. 


The Fastest Vestilbule Train between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 


The Chicago & Alton R. R. has established a 
new through line via Kansas City & Union R’y, 
and has placed in service five magnificent Pullman 
Vestibule Trains between Chicago and Denver. 
These new trains will be composed of Smoking 
Cars, Day Cars, Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chair 
Cars, free of tharge, Pullman Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. The entire trains, including Dining 
Car, will runithrough from Chicago to Denver 
without change. This will positively be the fastest 
train run between Chicago and Denver. and the 
only line using the celebrated Hitchcock Reclining 
Chairs. For further information call at city ticket 
office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Spirit Workers in the Home Circle is an autobio- 
graphic narrative of psychic phenomena in daily 
family life, extending over a period of twenty 

years, by Morell Theobald, F. C. A. Price, $1.50, 
5 10 cents 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To THE EDITOR:— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption. if they will send me their Ex- 
press and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
fammation, , allays pain, cures wind colic. Be n 

O e 


Transcendental Physics, being an account of ex- 
perimental investigation of Prof. Zollner with the 
medium, Henry Slade. This work has lately been 
reduced to 75 cents, and is extensively called for 
and read. 


The History of Christianity is out ina new edi- 
tion, price, $1.50. The works of Edward Gibbon are 
classed with standard works, and should be in the 
library of all thoughtful readers. We are prepared 
to fill any and all orders. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace’s pamphlets, If a man 
die, shall he live again? A lecture deliverd in San 
Francisco, June, 1887; price, 5 cents: and A De- 
fense of Modern Spiritualism, price 25 cents, are 
in great demand. Prof. Wallace believes that a 
superior intelligence is necessary to account for 
man, and anything from his pen on this subject is 
always interesting. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Tracts, em- 
bracing the following important subjects: The 
Summerland: the True Spiritualist; the Responsi- 
bility of Mediums; Denton and Darwinism; What 
is Magnetism and Electricity? etc. Avast amount 
of reading for only ten cents. Three copies sent to 
one address, 25 cents. 


Rheumatism 


The Chastly Record 


ofdeaths that result from malaria is fri — 
fal. There is no disease that is so insi 
in its attack. Its approach is stealthy and 
it permeates every fibre of the body, and 
remedies, which ifapplied at the outset, by 
delay lose their power. Dr. Tutt’s Liver 
Pills have proven the most valuable mala- 
rial antidote ever discovered. <A noted 
clergyman of New York pronounces them 
“the greatest blessing of the nineteenth 
century,” and says: “in these days of defeo- 
tive plumbing and sewer Tre no family 
should be without them.“ are pleas- 
ant to take, being covered with a vanilla 
sugar coating. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills, 
SURE ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 
Sold Everywhere, 25c. 


TAR: OID 


„* 


Suffer not longer. 
Believe me, every 
form cured. Ad- 
dress, Doctor Ross, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Parker Spiritual Society of New. SURE CU CURE for for PIL ES, SA SALT I 1 


York has public services in that city (Union 
Square Hall, 5 Union Square, East) every 


A Diseases R Draggista and by T. 
58.5 78 Randolph s Bt. Ohicages Price, 


THER 


Watseka Wonder! 


A NARRATIVE OF STARTLING PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE CASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM. 


BY DR. B. W. STRVENS. 


- 


This well attested account of spirit presence 
created a wide-spread sensation when first published 
in the Religio-Philosophical Journal. Over fifty 
thousand copies were circulated, including the Jour- 
nal's publication and the pamphlet editions, but the 
demand still continues. 

To those familiar with the marvellous story, it is 


NO WONDER 


the interest continues, for in it on indubitable testil- 
mony may be learned how a young girl was 


SAVED FROM THE MAD HOUSE, 


by the direct assistance of Spirits, through the intelli- 
gent interference of Spiritualists, and after months 
of almost continuous spirit control and medieal 
treatment by Dr. Stevens, was restored to perfect 
health, to the profound astonishment of all. So far 
transcending, in some respect, all other recorded 
cases of a similar character, this by common acclaim 
cume to be knuwn as 


THE WATSEKA WONDER. 


Were it not that the history of the case is authenti- 
cated beyond all cavil or possibility of doubt, it would 
be considered by those unfamillar with the facts of 
Spiritualism as a sklilfully prepared work of fiction. 


AS 
A MISSIONARY DOCUMENT. 


for general distribution, IT is UNEQUALLED; and for 
this purpose should be distributed tndustriously, 
generously, persistently far and near. 

The present issue is a superior edition from new ste- 
reotype plates, printed on a fine quality of toned pa- 
per. and protected by laid paper covers of the 
newest patterns. 

The publisher has taken advantage of the necessity 
for new plates, and with the courteous permission of 
Harper Brothers, incorporated with the case of 
Lurancy Vernnum one from Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1800, entitled 


Psychical and Physio-Psychological Studies. 


MARY REYNOLDS, 


A CASE OF 


Double Consciousness, 


This case is frequently referred to by medical au- 
thurities, and Mr. Epes Sargent makes reference to 
it in that invaluable, standard work, The Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, his latest and best effort. The 
case of Mary Reynolds dves not equal that of Lu- 
rancy Vennum, but is nevertheless a valuable ad- 
dition. The two narrations make a 


SIXTY-PAGE PAMPHLET. 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 
For sale, whulesale and retail, by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE. 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


Christian Theosophy, Healing, 
AND PSYCHIC CULTURE, 
A NEW EDUCATION, 


BASED -UPON 
The Idcaland Method of The Christ 


BY J. H. DEWEY, M. D. 


The object of the book ts not to teach a philosophy, 
but a method; a method by which all may come to 
an immediate intuittve knowledge of the truth, éach 
for himself. by an inward illumination, which is 
claimed to be within reach of the humblest. 

A clear exposition is given of the law and principle 
upon which all forms of Mental and Faith Healing 
are based. with plain, practical and specific instruc- 
tion for self-healing as well as for the healing of 
others. 8 

More important still is the thorough exposition of 
the higher psychic powers, viz.. Psychometry, Nor- 
mal Seership, Mental Telegraphy, Distant Healing, 
etc., and the new and specitic processes for their im- 
mediate development and exercise, which the author 
claims are as normal. practical and legitimate as are 
the development and training of muscle, the musical 
or any other faculty. 


400 pp. Price. $2.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNo C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


ANGEL WHISPERINGS 


FOR 
Searchers After Truth. 


BY HATTIE J. RAY. 


The 


This volume ts presented to the public in hopes 
that many may draw inspiration from its pages. The 
poems are well called “Angel Whisperings. 

Price, ornamental cover, $1.50; gilt edges, $2.00; 
postage 17 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail by JNO C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


million 


A DESIRABLE PREMIUM ! 


THRA ORIGINAL 


Webster's 
Unabridged 
Dictionary 


Is now offered as a Premium in connection 


The Religio-Philosophica Journal 


The most valuable: book 
ever offered at the p: 


„Bound in either full Sh: Morecco-—-Feii 


or half 
Standard size, 11 inches long, 8 inches Wide, $ inches 


“Containing about 100,000 words, over 4@. cubic 
inches of paper, and nearly 300,00@ square inches of 
printed surface. * 


The history of this book is as follows: Under the 
copyright law of the United States an author obtains 
a copyright for twenty-eight years and a renewal for 
a further period of fourteen years. This edition 
was copyrighted in 1847, ana the copyright therefore 
expired in 1889. 


The astounding improvements in bookmaking, 
cheapentng the manufacture and increasing the 
power of production, makes it possible to reproduce 
this book now at a price which brings it within the 
reach of everybody. 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL who will send us 
ONE new yearly subscriber and $5.00 will receive a 
copy of the Loomis Edition of the original WEB- 
STER’S UNABRIDGED, as above described, by ex- 
press, free of charge. Thus our subscribers can se- 
cure this valuable book for $2.50. 


Any person sending us $5.00 will receive a copy of 
the JOURNAL one year (price, $2.50) and one copy of 
the Dictionary, delivered free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of THREE NEW 
YEARLY subscribers and $7.50 will receive one copy 


of the Dictionary by express, free of charge. 


a 


Any person sending us the names of twenty three- 
months’ trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will 
recelve a copy of the Dictionary, free of charge. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure copies of 
the Dictionary under one or ail of the foregoing of- 
fers, but each proposal must be treated as indepen- 
dent and distinct; there can be no modification of 
the terms. Great care should be bad in writing 
names and addresses so plainly that no mistake will 
occur. 


The demand for this book will in part be realized 
when we state that three of the largest printing 
houses in Chicago are running night and day on it; 
one house being under bonds to turn out kun- 
dred copies every day Jor one year; and that the pub- 
lisher of this edition expects to sell more than one 

copies before next Christmas. It t should how- 
ever be distinctly understood that this and all other 
low-priced editions df Webster's scone og? arei 
so complete as is the edition which sells 
The latter contains a supplenfent, 3 eto., 
still protected by copyright; but for all ordinary uses 
—even for tbe average printing office, tha Loomis 
edition is sufficient, and is of course a marvel of 
cheapness and utility. 


While we will send the book bound in either sheep 
or haif-morocco, as desired, we recommend the 
3 style of binding as likely to give the best satis- 

‘action. 


Remit by P.O. Money order, Postal note or Ex- 
press order, Registered letter, or draft on n Chicago or 
New York. Do not send checks on local bank. 


Address, : i 


JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago, DL 
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INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 


+ 
. If competition is to prevail unrelieved 
and unmodified by moral principle and a 
humane spirit, if the employer is to get the 
most work possible for the smallest pay, 
regardless of the interest of the employés. 
the supply of labor to be limited only by 
the limit of population, then labor can 
never rise above the level of merchandise, 
of a mere commodity, and the condition of 
*h- millions is hopeless. But I do not be- 
sieve that the principle of justice and the 
sentiment of humanity which all acknowl- 
edge in the abstract, and which find prac- 
tical expression in countless ways in private 
and social life. are to play no part in the 
solution of industrial problems. 

Moral science is the science of human 
relations, and no economic theories as to 
the law of supply and demand can, in a 
progressive age, disregard the higher 
law,” the moral law.” in determining the 
fair distribution of the products of labor. 
As Mr. W. S. Lilly says in the February 
Forum: ¿The struggle for existence is in- 
deed **> üniversal rule of nature. But the 

s of man, who is an ethical animal, 

Terception of right and wrong. 

„ ice and injustice, is to moralize the 
struggle.” 

This can be done only as fast as men 
themselves become moral as well as intel- 
ligent, as fast as they become self-respect- 
ing, capable of self-restraint and of co- 
operative effort. When workingmen come 
to understand that the remedy for the 
worst evils they suffer lies in their united 
and intelligent action, and not in govern- 
mental aid, they will be in a way to solve 
the labor problem and at the same time to 
escape the despotism of paternal govern- 
ment which makes slaves of its subjects. 
—B. F. Underwood. 


Julia Grey Burnett, Washington, D. C., 
writes: The changed form of Tne Jotr- 
NAL is for the best. and I hope your list of 
readers may be greatly increased.” 


“I usually dislike to express myself just 
like every body else, writes Alfred Weldon, 
from Muncie, Ind., but mustsay that THE 


„ JOURNAL gets better and better every week; 


and, although I have read nearly every 
number published, never appreciated it as 
I do now; possibly it was not as good as 


now, but probably the fault is mine. Long 


‘may THE JOURNAL live, and continue its 
noble work. I will do my share to, that 
end.” 


Mrs. Nellie J. T. Brigham, the eloquent 
advocate of thé spiritual philosophy, will 
lecture at Sherman's Opera House, New- 
ark, N. J., June Mth. Mrs. A. Leah Un- 
derhill, of the Fox family, through whom 
“spirit rappings” first appeared in this 
country forty-two years ago, will be pres- 
ent. a 


It is conjectured that a specife may yet be found 
for every ill that flesh is heir to. However this 
may be, certainly the best specific yet found for 
diseases of the blood is Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and 
most diseases originate from impure blood. 

—ü— u 

As soon as you discover any falling of the hair 
or grayness always use Hall's Hair Renewer-to 
tone up the secretions und prevent baldness o 
grayness. : 


Beecham's Pill’s cure sick-headache. 


June 15 the Wabash Railroad, in connection 
with the Canadian Pacific R. R. from Detroit, will 
inagurate their through train service between 
Chicago and Montreal. Those desiring to attend- 
the carnival at Toronto should bear in mind that 
this line will sell excursion tickets June 28 and 
29 at one fare—$14,—for the round trip. Chicago to 
Toronto and return; tickets good going on the 


above dates, and good to return to July 5, inclu- 


sive. For tickets and general information, ap- 
ply at Wabush Office, 201 Clark St., Chicago. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
Bor ONE NiGHT CHICAGO To DENVER. 


“The Burlington’s Number One” daily vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 p. m. next day. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoris. Additional express trains, 
making as quick time as those of any other road, 
from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne 
Denver, Atchison, Kansas City, Houston, and all 
points West. Northwest and Southwest. 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE ON 
THE UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


One of the important questions considered by 
travelers, is thut relating to meals. The particu- 
r attention of the traveling public is called’ to 
the elegant Pullman Dining Cars now in operation 
on the Union Pacific System. 
The new service between Kansas City and Den- 
ver on the Kansas City and Denver Vestibuled 
Limited, which has recently been inaugurated, to- 
gether with the already established service bė- 
tween Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Denver, on 
trains Nos. 5. and 6. “The Denver Limited“ and 
“between Council Bluffs and Portland, on trains 
Nos. 1, and 2 The Overland Flyer” make the 
Union Pacific the most prominent Dining Car line 
west of the Missouri river. Meals not surpassed 
by any first-class hotel, are served at the low price 
of % cents each. For any information relative to 
the Union Pacific, address E. L. Lomax, Gen'l Pas- 
senger Agent, OMAHA, Neb. i 


cents postage by 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 


If undecided, perhaps this will help you. 


Where to go, what to do, how to a0 it, and the 
expense involyved—questions agitating so many 
households contemporary with the advent of Sum- 
mer, are all answered satisfactorily in the piges 
of the handsome volume entitled “Health and 


„Pleasure, just issued by the Passenger depart- 


ment of the New York Central & Hadson River 
Railroad. 

The book is profusely illustrated. contains sev- 
eral valuable maps, and the information is pre- 
sented in a concise, yet readable manner. It em- 
braces an extensive list of Summer hotels and 
boarding houses along the Hudson, among the 
Catskills, in the Adirondack Mountains, at Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Niagara Falls, and other 
famous resorts. : 

Copies of the book may be obtained free upon 
appheation to W. B. Jerome, General Western 
Agent, No. 97 Clark St., Chicago, or will be mailed 
post-paid upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, by 
George II. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Ceutral Station, New York. 


“SUMMER TOURS, 1890.” 


Ts the title of the new illustrated summer-tour- 
ist book of the Michigan Central, “The Niagara 
Falls Route.” It isa practical guide and profusely 
illustrated. Sent to any address on receipt of six 


O W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Ag't, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


To cure Biliousness, Sick Headache. Constipatio 
Malaria, Liver Complaints, take the — 


and certain remedy, SMITH’S 
BILE BEAN 


Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot- 
tle). They are the most convenient; suit all ages. 
Price of either size, 25 cents per bottle, 


KISSING * 7. 17. 70; Photo-gravare 
cents (coppers IQ ranch eiz of this picture for 4 


J. F. SM bs 
Makers of Bille iene ee. uis, Mo. 


HOW DOLLARS ARE MADE !! 


Fortunes are made every day in the booming 
towns along 
THE QUEEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE. 
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and Louisiana. 
2,000,000 acres splendid bottom. upland, timber, and 


stock lands. Also the finest fruit and mineral lands 
on the continent for sale on favorable terms. 
FARMERS! with all thy getting get a home in 
the sunny South where blizzards and ice-elad plains 
are unknown. 
THE QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE IS 
94 Miles the Shortest CINCINNATI to - 
and Quickest Line NEW ORLEANS 
110 Miles Shortest CINCINNATI to 
and Quickest JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
For Correct County Maps, Lowest Rates and full 
particulars, address D. G. EDWARDS, Gen. Pass. 
and Tkt. Agent, S 
Queen and Crescent Route, Cincinnati, O. 


GARFIELD TEA Sora. camiesticn 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
— . —.—.—fͥ ꝓFp—ͤ— E E AEE A — 


THE VOICES. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


THE VOICE OF NATURE represents God in the light 
of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangeable and 
glorious attributes. 

THE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the individu- 
ality of Matter and Mind, fraternal Charity and 
Love. 

THE VOICE OF SUPERSTITION takes the creeds at 
their word, and proves by numerous passages from 
the Bible that the God of Moses has been defeated 
by Satan, from the Garden of Eden to Mount Cal- 
vary! 

THE VOICE OF PRAYER enforces the idea that our 
prayers must accord with immutable Jaws, else we 
pray for effects, independent of cause. 

Twelfth edition, with a new stippled steel-plate 
engraving of the author from a recent photograph. 
Printed in large, clear type, on beautiful tinted 
paper, bound in beveled boards. 

Price, $1.00, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY 
Chicago. 


‘PUEBLO. WAKE UP!! 


WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE 
THE PRICK OF LOTS IN MANHATTAN 
PARK ON JUNE 1, 1890, TO $0 A LOT OR A, O00 
A BLOCK. 


ALL 


The present prices are $0 a lot or $1,500 a block. 


The reason for this advance is because arrange- 
ments have been made to bulld thirty fine residences, 
all of pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This 
contract Includes the extension of the city water 
mains to the edge of Manhattan Park and brings it 


at once into active building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID 
TRANSIT the overhead electric system), and the 
owners of the new electric lines being principal 
owners in Manhattan Park, it will get rapid transit 


as soon as the line can be constructed. 


We desire every one who wants a profitable invest- 
ment to get some of this property before the ad- 
vance. The terms of sale are one-third cash, and 
the balance in one and two years, equal payments, 
at seven per cent. interest per annum; but in order 
to give every one an opportunity to purchase some 
of this property before the advance, we will make 
special terms of payments until June lst, upon ap- 
plication tn person or by mail. Write early, as the 
best selections are going fast. This property will 


double in value in Jess than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if 


you want easier terms. 


HARD & M’GILBBS, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 


5 Pueblo, Colo. 


We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real 


estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


A RICH TEXAS INVESTMENT. 


The Future Great Seaport, 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (5,000 population, 
two railroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas 
Pass, the coming deep-water port of the West Gulf 
coast, is west of Omaha in longitude, 1,000 miles 
nearer the heart of the Northwest than New York is, 
and will receive the vast commerce of more than one 
million square miles area, embracing the most rapidly 
developing portion of the United States and Mexico, 
already containing more than 15,000,000 of popula- 
tion. 


Government work now in progress to deepen the 


bar. 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the 
midst of the most fertile land in America, and with 
the unequaled death rate from diseuse, among whites, 
of only eight per thousand. ` 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical 
Association of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing indus- 
tries; tanneries, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen mills and dressed beef. The Port Aransas 
Company, made up principally of New York and 
Denver gentlemen, owns a large body of land, and 
will offer attractive inducements to productive in- 
dustries. 

This is believed to be the most extraordinary com- 


„bination of advantages to be found in America to- 


day. CORPUS CHRISTI will be one of the GREAT 
seaports, a great ratiroad focus, and a famous health 
resort summer and winter. Thermometer never 
above 92 in the greatest heat. 


EIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company. , O00, 000 
capital, in large or small amounts, from $100 up to 
Renl estate security for more than double 


y 


‘the value. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE PORT ARANSAS COMPANY, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 
BUY NOW in the early stages of the big boom. 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There ia 
MORE MONEY tobe MA? at it than at anything else. 
“12 ARTICLES ON POULTRY RAISING,” by FANNIE 
FIELD, will gtveeyou all the pointers you need to 
MAKE A SUCCESS of the business. In these Articles 
she gives you a thorough insight into the SUCCESS- 
FUL WAY to raise PoULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. 

DON'T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! TO-DAY! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


A Grand Opportunity 


ONLY $1.50 


For the Peerless Atlas of the World and 
The Chicago Weekly Times One Year. 


As a concise and intelligent epitome of the world 
the Peerless Atlas is Equal to any $10.00 Atlas. 


It has handsomely colored County Maps of all the 
States and Territories, with a number of double page 
maps to represent the most Important States. 


The great mass of information contained tn the 
Descriptive and Historical pages of the Peerless 
Atlas constitutes a whole library in itself. 


Size—Open, 14 by 22 tnches; closed, 14 by 11 tnches, 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL paper binding. 


The Weekly Times 


Contains the best and most complete details of each 
dav's history of the world, and is devoted to the 
interests of Democracy and of the great Northwest. 
THE TIMES alone, $1.00 a year, postage prepaid. 


Address: THE CHICAGO TIMES CO., 
Chicago, III. 


FOR GIRLS. 


Health and Hygiene for 
Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 225 
pages. Mlustrated, extra cloth. Price, only $1.00 
postpaid. Address, DANIEL AMBROSE, -~ 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, Aberdeen, 
S. Dakota, offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
gages, Electricand Gas Bonds, Bank and other divid- 
end paying stocks. Address us for ‘particulars. 
Eastern office, 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOG, THE QURE QE 


G ancer dive ne i 


-~ When Ido 
ii 2 


Ez n Me erg. geep and Pe Boatie 
. ROOT, M. C. 183 Pearl St. Now Yorko 
and 9 CURED : no knife. 
6 k free. Drs. GRATIGNY & 
No. 163 Elm St., Cincinnati, 


REAT FALLS, Ne 


resources, immense water power, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, Lumber, coal, iron cattle, orses, wool 
and agriculture. Phenominal growth. For full 
particulars address SECRETARY BOARD 
OF TRADE, Great Falls, Montana. 


ISSOULA kaioa ans e e n ene ker 


fine water power, Ach agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, Mis- 
SOULA ILLUSTRATED” SENT FREE upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO. , MISSOULA, MONT. 


its chief city SEATTLE, WASHIN TON 
stamp to e, 


& p Lewellyn & Co., Seattlo, Wash. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


ONE OF THE GREAT FIVE. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco. $ 


Midway between Denver and San Francisco;® 700 
miles from either. Destined to become one ofthe 
great commercial centers. 


Business Opportunities 


are large in Real Estate, Investments, 8 and 10 per 
cent Mortgages, Iron, Coal and Silver Mining, Woolen 
Mills, Glass Works, Paper Mills, Chemical Works, 
Mineral Paint, Natural Gas, Oil, Potteries, Siate, 
Asphaltum, Stone Quarries, Boot and Shoe Factories, 
and Wholesale houses, all lines. 


City, Utah. 


LADY e 


Fo: business in each | In . 
esty, but no "Also good MAN der 
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RELIGIU-rniLOSOPHIUAL 


A BUDDHIST REVIVAL. 


The Buddhist congress soon to be held in 
Paris, says a letter from Paris to the New 
York World, attracts attention to this re- 
markable religion. The congress is to have 
the importance of the great ecumenicat 
cauncil convoked by Pius IX. twenty years 
ago. Buddhist delegates are to come Trom 
all parts of the world, and intense is the 
interest manifested in Paris. 

Five hundred million people on this globe 
are Buddhists, and, although Buddhism in 
Europe is confined to great minds, in 
France alone there are about 30,000 Budd- 
hists. It is not generally known that Rich- 
ard Wagner was a fervent Buddhist. But 
the European thinkers do not practice the 
doctrine of Buddhism. That is why the 
young Viennese student Udo Halsmeyer 
has caused such consternation in the 
church. He is ascetic, fasts, or eats only 
fruits and vegetables, envelops himself in 
a hempen bag, and already treats with in- 
difference physical suffering. Continuing 
in this manner, he would soon be the incar- 
nation of Buddha, and the authorities talk 
of expulsion from the university for fear of 
his influence on the other students. The 
practice of. Buddhism cultivates a sixth 
sense that in non-believers is always latent. 
By this sense one can foretell good or bad 
fortune, and the meditation that calls out 
this sense isalways physical, psychological, 
and physiological. Physically the body 
must obey the mind, psychologically all 
human organic forces must be concentrated 
on this sixth sense, intuition, and physio- 
logically respiration must be regulated to 
control the expenditure of vital force. As 

soon as this sixth sense is acquired the 
Buddhists are capable of knowing nature's 
secrets and of producing phenomena that 
seem supernatural, but are in reality the 
manifestation of forces very natural but not 
yet understood. 

Buddhism respects everything that has 
life, and Buddhists believe in reincarnation, 
not in metempsychosis. 

The Buddhists believe that if a rich man 
sin after death he enjoys a certain repose to 
repay him for the sufferings in this life, but 
his punishment begins at the moment he is 
obliged to again return on this or afiother 
planet, where his spirit enters the body of 
some miserable person, and the more guilty 
a a Deen in the previous existence the 
less chance he has inthis. In thesame way 
a person who has led a righteous life in a 
previous existence is in this reincarnated in 
the body of a rich person. 


The late D. A. Wasson did not hold Jon- 
athan Edwardsin very high esteem. At a 
meeting of the Chestnut street club in Bos- 
ton, he said in discussing Dr. Holmes’ 
essay on Edwards, that in his diary 
Edwards expressed the desire so to live 
as to secure for himself the greatest 
amount of future happiness. I don't be- 
lieve he was a good man,’ asserted Mr. 
Wasson. ‘In that is the key to his charac- 
ter. Edwards had a realizing mind, which 
understood fully the terrible import of 
eternal punishment and total depravity. 
Now the man who realizes those things 
and rolls them as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue and then becomes a father, that 
man is a scoundrel.’ Mr. Wasson thought 
most men did not thoroughly realize the 
full terrible truth of those doctrines, but 
Edwards did. ‘He was a cold-hearted, 
hard man; and his exaltations would have 
been possible only to a man essentially and 
at the core bad.’” This is a very severe 
judgment, and probably not entirely just 
to the great theologian. 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


A Series of Spiritual Disco Discourses Given Through 
the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


A remarkably Clear, comprehensive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 

„paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster, when 
in the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What is Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
Hes beyond the Vell? Human Destiny. Clairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe, etc. 

Cloth; large 12 mo., beveled boards. Price, $1.50. 

nie sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 


r „% Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Hoot sent to any ad» 
4 Gress On receipt of a 2-0 stamp. 


LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
465 RANDOLPH STREET, 

. CHICAGO. 


Convincing Evidence 
That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures Rheumatism and kindred com- 
plaints is abundant. This medicine eradicates from the blood 
all trace of the disease, and so invigorates the system that 
a perfect restoration to health is inevitable. 


“In Oakland, La., 22 years ago, I had been “During the past year my joints, which 
sick a year and a half with sciatic. rheuma- | had become stiff and sore, caused me great 
tism. The extreme pains that I suffered | pain, especially at the close of a day's work. 
wasted my flesh to the bone, and my strength | At times my fingers were so lame I was un- 
and vitality were well nigh able ‘to hold a needle, 
exhausted. My skin was while the pain at night 
yellow and rough, showing prevented my sleeping. I 
a bad state of the blood, suffered also from nervous 
and it is more than likely chills and a want of appe- 
that blood poison existed, tite. I tried outward ap- 
as I have taken large quan- plications and took reme- 
tities of mercury. After dies prescribed by my doc- 
the sciatica was in a meas- tor; but all to no purpose. 
ure under control, I was A short time ago my son-in- 
put under treatment to law, Wm. Woods, of Hollis, 


cleanse the blood and give N. H., was cured by the 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


—FOR— 
Rheumatism. 


me strength. This was 
continned several weeks, 
but to néqurpose. 


use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
of an inflammatory disease 


My physician then sug- of the eyes, and seeing him so much bene- 


gested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it | fited, I thought I would try this medicine for 


is to this medicine I owe my restoration to 
From actual experience in the use 
of various blood-purifiers, I am confident 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal.“ 


health. 


J. W. Pickle, Farmerville, La. 


“I have known Mr. J. W. Pickle for many 


years, and consider him a truthful man.” 
—R. B. Dawkins, Mayor of Farmerville, La. 

te Be sure, in making your purchase, 
that the druggist gives you 


my own trouble. The result is a complete 
cure of the pains, stiffness, and swelling 
from which I suffered so much. The Sarsa- 
parilla has had a good effect on my appetite 
and nerves, so that I have better strength 
and no more chills.” — Eliza Halvorson, 
Nashua, N. H ` 

After being many years afflicted with rheu- 
matisin, I have used Ayer's Sarsaparilla with 
great success.” J. B. Bridge, Boston, Mass. 


Spit Workers in inthe Home Circle 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price 81. Six bottles, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 


sufficient suffer loss’ = = Kf you will 


BEWARE or . 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 


better profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered. 


ENOCE, MORGAN'S SONS CO. NEW TORK. 


WE WANT A TEACHER 27:52 
(or any intelligent 
: person) to sell our 


Unrivalled Reprint of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
One Hundred Dollars per month can be easily eee ina thiabuck, 
For years the price hae been $12.00, but as the copyrizbt has expired, 
we are able to offer an exact reprint of the original edition with hun- 
dreds of features added, bound in full sheep or half russia at the mar- 
velously low price of $5.00 per copy. emem ber this edition con- 
tains 1,500 illustrations, an appendix of 10,000 words; it also con- 
tains nine special copyrighted dictionaries not contained in any other 
dictionary, consisting of A_Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms, A 
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To Those who “Do Not Care for 
a Religious Paper.” ọ 

Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo- 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— 

One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 


belief who are willing to work fortruth, . 


righteousness and love in the ‘world?— 
One that does not fill its space with 

learned or ignorant discussions of scrip- 

ture texts, but does give every week 32 


columns of fresh and rational reading, 


including a sermon on some living topic, 


editorials and contributions on current 
events; and news of the progress of lib- 
eral religious thought? If you think you 
might care for such a paper, send en 
cents in stamps for ten weeks. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 


UNITY iere 


Seventeen editorial contributors, from five 
different religious organizations. e 
CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
SENIOR EDITOR. 
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THE JOURNAL will be sent 
FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 
who so request. A careful read- 

“ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 
their address has been supplied 
by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 
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THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


Every reader who desires to preserve his 
paper and to know where to find it when 
wanted should procure a binder. The 
“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for Tue JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 
of the paper in full gilt, will be furnished 
subscribers for seventy-five cents, which is 

. fifty cents less than retail price. They 
willebe supplied to none but subscribers at 
the reduced price. At the end of the year 
the numbers can be removed, if desired, 
and the binder is ready for the next year, 
and as good as new; or the volumes can be 
left in the covers and put upon the library 
shelf, and another binder procured. Every 

number has articles of permanent value 
as -good yen hence as during the week of 
issue. 


THE PUBLISHER. 


“JUSTICE IS TRUTH IN ACTION.” 


Nothing can better show the truth of the 
motto used this week than the general ap- 
probation and respect accorded THE Jour- 
NAL by the secular and religious press of 
the country. Among all of the more than 
five hundred notices the paper has received 
from contemporaries during the past three 
weeks, there is not one that does not speak 
respectfully of the objects to which it is 
devoted. That this should be done is far 
more gratifying to me than the very com- 
plimentary personal references to the editor 
and publisher, which, however, are duly 
appreciated and would serve as added in- 
centives, were any required, to hold the 
paper up to the high mark of the past and 
even to surpass it. The other day I met 
on the street a gentleman of national repu- 
tation, one who travels much and is on 
familiar terms with many of the leaders of 
the various professions and industries. 
“You cannot possibly have any adequate 
idea,” said he, of the widespread iuflu- 
ence Tue JOURNAL has upon the world-at- 
large. On thecars, aboard Atlantic steamers 
and wherever I travel there is rarely a day 
that in the most worldly-minded and 
wealth-gathering company the subjects to 
which THE JOURNAL is devoted do not 
come up for respectful consideration; and 
invariably before it is over your paper is 
referred to as authority and you are men- 
tioned with kindness and respect. I tell 
you it is the attitude of TIE JOURNAL 
which is rapidly changing the attitude of 
the world toward Spiritualism.” Similar 
testimony comes to me constantly from 
most unexpected sources; and this cumu- 
lative evidence is a daily demonstration 
that Justice is truth in action.” Truth 
can only be effective as it affects the con- 
sciousness; and this it cannot do until. 
heated with spiritual fire, its penetrating 
effluence pours out upon the thought-world, 
clothed in perspicuous language and carry- 
ing conviction home to rational minds. 

Truth must be active to be potent; and 
when active, justice inevitably follows. 
THE JOURNAL has often been criticized for 
displaying vitalized truth. Indeed, Ihave 
been told time and again that some par- 
ticularly striking exposition of the naked 
truth which TE JourNaL had made had 
disgruntled thousands and would result in 
ruining the influence of the paper; but 
these predictions have never disturbed my 
equanimity nor deterred me a moment, for 
I knew that Justice reigned and in the end 
THE JOURNAL would be justified. And so 
it has ever been. 


Contributors and subscribers, do you 
realize that you share equally with the 
editor and publisher in the good name and 
fame of THE JOURNAL and that as lovers 
of mankind, as soldiers of the truth you 
should bear equally with me the burden 
of responsibility in this long and arduous 
campaign through the little-known field of 
psychics, and in the never-ceasing warfare 
on old battle fields? I need your enthusi- 
astic co-operation. I want your assistance 
to-day and to-morrow and every day, so 
long as you remain in mortal form; and I 
ask your active aid when you shall have 
passed the portals of death and entered 
upon that enlarged sphere of existence of 
which you feel sure and of which Tue 
JOURNAL strives to teach. 


AN OLD JOURNALIST’S BUGLE CALL. 


Dear Cor. Bunpy: I have waited to 
see the second issue of the new JOURNAL 
before writing you my congratulations. 
The two remind me of an old townsman's 
description of his oxen. “That nigh ox 
is the best ox I ever seed, but the off one is 
jist as good agin.” - 

That first issue was just a crown of 
glory. The last beats it. There's a bigger 
halo around it. But that which chiefly in- 
terests me is the promise they contain. The 


paper indicates the grand upward trend of 
which now has an organ fully 


Spiritualism, 


representative of all that is | worth preserv- 
ing. Glowing with fresh thought it marks 
an era. The Old dies. The day when 
every species of fraud and swindling are 
to be countenanced and apologized for by 
a newspaper claiming to be published in 
the interests of Spiritualism is on the 
wane, You are making the contrast so 
distinct between truth and error, fraud and 
honesty, decency and indecency, that the 
men engaged in doing their utmost to 
corrupt Spiritualism must soon become 
ashamed of themselves and quit. 

Bravo! You deserve success. Somebody 
sends you ten dollars, toward a fund for 
helping those to THE JOURNAL who are 
unable to pay for it. [Lam another. En- 
closed find check. The first of the ‘‘ninety 
and nine.” Let us have a hundred of 
these ten dollar subscriptions at once. 
They can be had without a bit of trouble. 
Just as easy as falling off a log. Sound 
the bugle call, and the cash will roll in. 

Ever yours, 
Cuas. D. LAKEY. 

New York, Press Club, June 7, 1890. 

What Mr. Lakey proposes is entirely 
feasible; an easy thing to accomplish, if 
only the true missionary spirit once gets 
aroused. Indeed, once awakened it is 


likely to push forward with never-ceasing | 


and cumulative force. Let us be able to 
record fresh recruits to the missionary host 
each week, and additional funds in the 
treasury. The field is large, the resources 
not at all commensurate with the work to 
be done. l 

Readers will remember the generous do- 
nation of $50 from Mr. Aldrich; also the 
vigorous letter and $50 of M. C. Seecey 
mentioned a couple of weeks ago. These 
amounts with that of Mr. Lakey will be 
used for the purposes designated. The 
publisher also needs a well equipped mis- 
sionary bureau to relieve him of a vast 
amount of labor and expense which he has 
borne for years. Who will be the first to 
give thisactivity a good send off with a 
substantial token of. good will? 


A CHRISTIAN CYCLER. 


Harry Myers is a Christian. He lives at 
Nashville, Tenn., where he deals in bicy- 
cles. Some friend evidently sent him a 
copy of THE JOURNAL in its new dress. 
Here is his reply: 

DEAR Str: Please do not compliment 
me with any more of your sample copies. 
I have no use for such half-way religious 
things. Christ and Him crucified will do 
more in a day than your paper in a thous- 
and years. Truly, 

Harry MxERS. 

It would appear that dealing in bicycles 
better fits a Christian for judging THE 
JOURNAL than does preaching or lecturing 
on temperance and other great reforms. 
However, so long as such preachersas Sav- 
age, Heber Newton, Thomas and others 
and such reformers as our Methodist sister, 
Frances Willard and many of her co-work- 
ers continue to read and support the paper, 
we Shall strive to get on without the help 
of the cycle man of Nashville. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


To see ourselves as others see us is often 
a good thing. Just appreciation and fair 
criticism are stimuli to still greater en- 
deavor. There is a value and a significance 
in these journalistic expressions far greater 
than appears at first blush. They consti- 


tute a consensus of opinion which carries 


a lesson to Spiritualists, showing as it does 
most convincingly,. that psychical science, 
Spiritism and its phenomena, and last but 
greatest of all, Spiritualism, are matters 
which, when presented to the intelligent 
public as THE JOURNAL presents them will 
be treated with sympathetic interest and 
due respect. Only along THE JoURNAL’s 
lines is the world to be brought to an ap- 
preciation and understanding of Spiritual- 
ism and all that it implies. The sooner 
Spiritualists and Spiritistsand Psychical re- 
searchers come to fully realize this fact, the 
better it will be for them and for the work 
which interests them. 

From the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Timea 
of June 3: 

THE RELIGIO PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 


of Chicago, now the leading journal de- 
voted to the discussion of the pervading but 
still recondite facts and philosophy of the 
psychical realm, has put itself into a new 
and becoming dress, and taken a new form 
—the sixteen-page weekly. It is by gener- 
al consent theablest publication of its kind, 
and its editor, Colonel John C. Bundy, is 
entitled to all credit for the fearless cham- 
pionship of all truth which his paper has 
ever shown—whether the questions he dis- 
cusses are problems of science or religion, 
or of our modern social life, from which 
the first-named questions cannot well be 
kept separate. In regard to the spiritual- 
istic phenomena, THE RELIGIO- PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL JOURNAL, while recognizing the gen- 
uineness and the tremendous import of 
some of these, doesnot shrink from making 
a vigorous exposure of the abounding 
frauds which masquerade under the guise 
of such phenomena. In doing this Colonel 
Bundy has incurred much “denunciation 
and been at much personal expense, which 
he has generously borne for the sake of 
clearing the field and aiding the world’s 

advance to a better discernment of great 
realities. He deserves the support of all 
cancid seekers after truth, for he is the 
champion of its cause, regardless of all be- 
liefs, and his paper is open to all forms of 
candid—if intelligent—inquiry. He pub- 
lishes valuable letters of commendation of 
the Religio from emiuent minds in the pul- 
pit and in other positions, among them the 
Rev. Heber Newton of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas of Chicago, Professor James 
of Harvard,- the Rev. Minot J. Savage, 


Miss Frances E. Williard, Professor Elliott 


Coues, and others. THE RELTIOIO-PHILLo- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL is doing good work, and 
one which will be more and more appreci- 
ated as the coming years unfold the great 
realities for which, as the vital (though as 
yet but partly comprehended) force of the 
world’s advancement, it so ably speaks. 


Every Saturday, Elgin, Ills., June 7: 

TIE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
made its appearance last week in a new 
deessand in new form. It is an improve- 
ment, which its thousands of readers will 
appreciate. Col. Bundy has long since 
placed THE JoURNAL at the head of all 
papers, which devote their space to psych- 
ical research and the philosophy of Spirit- 
ualism. THE JOURNAL aims, to- re 
logical and lasting basis upon which to 
found the true phenomena of rational 
spiritual existence. It turns the relentless 
eye of honest investigation upon all ques- 
tionable pretenders and exposes fraud with- 
out fear or favor. . 


West End Advocate, Chicago, June 7: 


.. . . A quarter of a century of honest faith 
and honest work, of diligent labor iu ex- 


. posing fraud and battling for the right, has 


won the attention of our best thinkers and 
earned their hearty approval. 


Mr. T. D. Curtis, Manchester, N, H., an 
old journalist and husband of the well 
known poetess, Hattie J. Ray Curtis, says: 
We are much pleased with the new form of 


THE JOURNAL, which is sustaining its posi- 


tion nobly. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great. Universities as the Stro 
Purest and most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s 
ing Powder does not contain Amonia, Lime or Alum. 
Sold only in Cans. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES, 


Mr. Howells,in a letter to Aaite Field's Washington, 
says: I think the worst effect of the want of inter- 
national copyright on the author is that it identifies 
him with a nation of pirates. 


A peremptory writ of mandamus has been served on 
the public school board at Edgerton, Wis.; command- 
ing that the teachers be made to discontinue the read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools. 


W. W. Story, the American sculptor and poet, writ- 
ing to a friend from Rome said: In my opinion the 
tax of thirty per cent. on foreign worksof art is dis- 

` graceful in theory, unworthy of any great country, 
disastrous to art and beneficial to none.” 


Referring to the Succi fasting experiment, which 
occupied forty days in London, and which is declared 
to have been a genuine performance, the Medical Rec- 
ord says that the lesson of this and similar feats is 

at People cat too much and drink too little. It 

. adds: More diseases come from excessive and intem- 
perate feeding than from alcohol, for wrong feeding 
is the basis of gouty, rheumatic, diabetic, and obese 
diatheses, as well as of an infinite number of gastro- 
intestinal ills. 


The other day a man was arrested in Chicago by the 
police on suspicion of having committed crime, and 
although no warrant for his arrest was obtained, he 
was arbitrarily held in durance several days. He was 
brought into court on a writ of habeas corpus and re- 

*.--Jeased, when Judge Tuley, who issued the writ, ad- 

l ministered to the police department a most deserved 

rebuke. Citizens have rights which even policemen 
should be compelled to respect. 


The McKinley bill would establish the freedom of 
art. This is to its credit. There is no reason what- 
ever for imposing a duty on art, excellence in 

which should be encouraged in this new country by 
— bringing American artists in competition with the best 
of the Old World, and by encouraging popular ac- 
quaintance with the highest works of art. American 


artists have repeatedly protested against a tariff on. 


art, declaring that they do not want protection for 
— their profession. Art museums and schools and all 
l who are fond of art, and intelligent people generally, 
are in favor of having works_of art admitted free, 
and if the McKinley bill passes the Senate and be- 
comes a law, it is hoped that it will not be changed so 
as to leave a duty on the productions of European ar- 
tists. l 
The Irish Catholic says that the Pope in replying to 
the congratulations of visitors at the Vatican, ex- 
pressed the opinion that great punishment was impend- 
ing on society for its indifference to the church: ‘‘The 
Lord,” he said, will come no longer with a sweet, 
peaceful face but with an angry one to strike and pu- 
rify his church. Iam neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, but I feel in my heart sorrowful present- 
iments. A sea of evilis about to beat against the 
rock on which the church is founded, and will leave 
othing to be seen on the horizon but the threat of the 
‘ger of God. Prayer will not suffice to appease. the 
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Almighty.” The Pope very likely invests the Lord 
with his own feelings. and in these forebodings perhaps 
unwittingly reveals his own apprehensions as to the 
future of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Europe. 
This is cortain: the decline of the papacy and of ec- 
clesiasticism, wherever it takes place.—in Italy, France 
or Spain—means political, social and industrial pro- 
gress. 


The Postmaster General is in favor or a postal tele- | 


graph system, and the subject has been pressed in the 
House Committee on post-oftices; but the influence of 
the Western Union Company has been sufficient to 
cause postponement of action. The bill originally 
suggested by the Postmaster General authorized him 
to enter into a contract with responsible persons to 
connect a certain number of post-offices for telegraphic 
purposes by leased wires and instruments, to be oper- 
ated by post-office employes, to carry messages for the 
Government and for the people. ‘The House Commit- 
tee will probably come to a decision within a few days. 
But for millionaire corporation influence and oppo- 
sition, the country ere now, would have had cheap 
postal telegraphy. The system works. admirably in 
England. Why should it not be adopted in the United 
States? 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee has just rendered 
a decision atfirming the action of the lower court in 
the case of the State vs. R. M. King, a Seventh-day 
Adventist, who was tried for working on Sunday. 
Mr. King is a farmer, and the work for which he was 
indicted was done quietly on his own premises, not in 
sight of any place of public worship. None of the 
witnesses testified that anybody had been disturbed. 
The case will now be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and, it is said, will be the first case 
involving the constitutionality of Sunday law ever 
brought before the United States Supreme Court. A 
number of Seventh-day Adventists in Tennessee are 
now under indictment for working on Sunday, which 
they claim they have 2 right to do under the first and 
fourteenth amendments to the National Constitution, 
and the bill of rights of their State. The defence 
has been made by an organization lately formed under 
the name of the Natural Religious Liberty Associa- 
tion,” which, while composed entirely of Christians, 
holds that such prosecutions are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. Another organization has 
been formed, whose members are pledged to assist in 
prosecuting every violation of the Sunday laws. 


Miss Mollie Fancher of Brooklyn, to whom refer- 
ence has often been made in THE JOURNAL, has just 
opened a store at the corner of Gates Avenue and 
Downing Street, in the building where she has lain 
for twenty-three years, blind, bed-ridden, unable for 
long periods to take any food, and never any other than 
minute quantities in liquid form. She is a remark- 
able clairvoyant and has psychical experience of the 
most interesting nature. Her patience, industry and 
helpfulness to others, furnish a lesson than which 
nothing more sublime can be found in history. Some 
years ago the aunt on whom she depended for that 
kind and watchful care so essential to one in her con- 
dition passed to Spirit-life, wornout by her watching; 
but tender hands and loving hearts, even though 
bound by no ties of consanguinity, still minister to 
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the invalid who in her weakness is stronger of spirit 
than most people in health. She has a speaking tube 
from her chamber to the store below, and this alter- 
nation in her life will no doubt make time pass more 
cheerily. It has been our good fortune to have the 
acquaintance and friendship of this sweet sufferer for 
many years, for which we are indebted to Dr. Eugene 
Crowell who has always been a devoted friend of Miss 
Fancher. 
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This is the way the German Catholics who assem- at 
bled in Milwaukee lately to arrange a political pro- 
gramme of opposition to the Bennett law, began their 
series of resolutions: ‘We, the participants in the 
first State Convention of the German Catholics of Wis- 
consin, consider it our supreme and most sacred duty 
to assure His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., the joint fa- 
ther of Christendom, of our unconditional submission 
to the infallible ministry of the substitute of Christ 
and successor to St. Peter, as well as our most confid- 
ing resignation to his fatherly and peaceful shepherd’s 
care. , Together with our most reverential homage, 
we herewith give expression to our innermost wish: 
that the just and fair damand_of . ] . 
all Christendom—the restitution of the patriiséell 
St. Peter, or the stolen temporal power, in ao rd. 
with God's wise ruling—be granted to the lawful heir Sue 
during the lifetime of His Holiness.” It is not strange 
that these subjects of the infallible‘ ‘substitute of Christ’! 
whose headquarters are at Rome—what an insult to 
the memory of the Nazarine reformer—should oppose 
a law which requires that the English language be 
taught in American schools and should encourage the 
rearing of a native-born foreign-speaking language in 
this Republic. ¥ 


At the Royal Institution for the education of deaf 
mutes, at Copenhagen, the pupils have for seven years 
been regularly weighed every day in groups of fiften. 
Some interesting results have been obtained. It has = q 
been found that the children’s growth in weight has 
occurred chiefly in autumn up to the middle of Decem- 
ber, there being hardly an increase up to the end of 
the following April, and a diminution then occurs till 
the end of summer. Last year proved an exception. 
The curves of weight were like those of previous years 
till November 23; but in the four weeks thereafter the 
girls gained nothing, and the boys only two-thirds of 
the usual amount. There was no modification as re- 
gards food or other. material conditions; but the in- 
fluenza epidemic appeared in Copenhagen towards the 
end of November. Six of the professors at jhe Institu- 
tion were attacked, while there were i . 
cases among the pupils. It was Sappbsed, however, : 
that the germs of the disease had entered the place. 
and become prevalent, the inference being drawn that 
the struggle with these on the part of the children 
had absorbed so much vital force that the organs of 
nutrition failed to give the normal increase of weight 2 
after November 23. This quite agrees with the gen- 
eral experience that wherever the epidemic prevailed | 
there was a marked deterioration of health, with an {-% 
augmented mortality, even among those who seemed... 
to have escaped the invasion of the disease. Their 
vital power must have been depressed, although not 
perceptibly, so that they became liable tothe invasion ` |` 
of other ailments. It is probably so with other epi- 
demics than that of influenza. 


` 
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JURISTS VS. SABBATH ASSOCIATION. 


The State Sabbath Association of Illinois, through 
its President, Rev. W. W. Everts, D. D., and its Sec- 
retary, Hon. G. P. Lord, has issued an appeal to the 
pastors and churches of the State calling upon 
them to use their influence in favor of the Sunday 


8 rest bill now before Congress,” and for the enforce- 


ment of Sabbath laws, against Sunday industries, 
. Sinday theatres, Sunday amusements, etc. It is urged 


especially that demand be made for recognition of the 


Sabbath in “the programme of the World’s Fair.” 
The appeal says: 


Daniel Webster, the greatest of American jurists, de- 
clared in the celebrated Girard will case that Christianity 
—Catholic Christianity—is part of the common law. 
Other eminent jurists in Great-Britain and in this country 
have made declarations of the same import. And mo 
jurists of proximate authority have challenged this judi- 
cial opinion. But if Christianity is part of the common 
law, and hence the inviolable standard of statutory law, 
its distinctive ordinance of the Sabbath, as of the family, 
must be entitled to the protection and honor of all officials 
Could, then, the managers of 
Aa World's Fair blot out or ignore the Sabbath in its exhi- 

bitions without treason against the laws of God and of 
Having risen to greatness through loyalty in 
divine ordinances, will we, in the levity and recklessness 
of impiety spurn the beneficient power by which we have 


. risen, the sacred foundation on which our greatness und 
glory rest? 


Dr. Everts and his associates, accustomed to reck- 
lessness of statement in the domain of theology, their 


>' special field, are careless and inaccurate in assertions 


regarding political and legal matters of which they 
know nothing, and concerning which they speak with 
à confidence born not of knowledge, but of the spirit 
‘of dogmatism. In their sectarian zeal they have over- 
looked the fact that it was the positive purpose of the 
founders of this’ Republic to ignore all reference to 
religion in the National Constitution, except to forbid 
its establishment. The Presbyterians of New Hamp- 

shire and Massachusetts having complained that re- 
ligion was left out of the account, George Washing- 
ton, in a letter published in the Massuchusetts Centinel, 
Des. 5, 1789, replied that religion was left out of the 
` account because it properly belonged to the care of 
the churches rather than to the State. 

In the treaty made on Nov. 4, 1796, between the 
United States and the Mohammedan State of Tripoli 
(Article 11th) is this declaration: As the Govern- 

ment of the United States is not in any sense founded 
on the Christian Religion 
from religious opinions shall ever produce an inter- 
ruption of the harmony existing between the two 

countries. This treaty was signed by George Wash- 
ington, and it may be fairly supposed expressed his 
own individual convictions, as well as the policy of 
this Republic. 

The declaration of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (in the case of Wheaton vs. Peters) is as fol- 
lows: There is no principle which pervades the 
Union and has the authority of law, that is not em- 
bodied in the Constitution or laws of the Union. The 
Common Law could be made a part of our Federal 
system only by legislative adoption. 

It was, says Justice Story, ‘‘deemed advisable to 
exclude from the National Government all power up- 
on the subjeptꝰ (of religion) and he adds ‘the Catho- 

lic and the Protestant, the Calvinist and the Armenian, 
the Jew and the Infidel may sit-down at the common 
table of the national councils.” Justice Story, in de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States vs. Girard’s Executors, referred to Christ- 
‘ianity as being a part of the common law of Penn- 
sylvania, but immediately qualified this remark by say- 
‘ing that this proposition must be taken in connection 
with the bill of rights found in its constitution. which 


- „protects alike every variety of religious opinion, and 


extends equally to all, whether Christian, Jews or 
Infidels.” 

The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio (Board of 
Education of Cincinnati vs. Minor) says: We are 
told that Christianity is a part of the common: law of 
this country, lying behind and above its constitutions. 

vo make this assertion can hardly be serious 
he import of their language. No one ser- 
Is for any such doctrine in this country, 
he world.” 
his ‘‘Constructions of Statutory 


no pretext arising 


and Constitutional Law,” (page 14): «It is often said 
that Christianity is part and parcel of the common 
law, but this is true only in the sense that our con- 
stitution extends the same protection to every form of 
religion and gives no preference to any.” 

Judge Cooley in his Constitutional Limitations” 
(page 472) observes: It is frequently said that 
Christianity is a part of the law of the land. Christ- 
ianity is not part of the law of the land by virtue of 
its authority as a religion, but only as far as its pre- 
cepts have become component parts of the law.” This 
is equally true of every religion, Buddhism, Judaism, 
or Spiritualism. 

In regard to Sunday laws the following from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio (MeGatrick vs. 
Wasson) is pertinent: 

„The principles ‘upon which our (Sunday) Statute 
rests are wholly secular, and they are none the less so 
because they may happen to concur with the dictates 
of religion. Unless, then, we keep constantly in 
mind that the act rests upon public policy alone, we 
shall be in great danger of giving ita wrong construc- 
tion; and instead of reading it in the light of the Con- 
stitution, which prohibits all religious tests and pref- 
erences, find ourscives led away from its meaning by 
the influence of our peculiar theological tenets.” 

Judge Welch, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
(Board of Education vs. Minor) said: N 

„The teaching of the Christian religion in the public 
schools violates the spirit of our constitutional guar- 
antecs, and is a state religion in embryo; .... the first 
step isa fatal step, because it logically involves the 
last step.” l 

The same applies to Sabbath laws. Says Dr. Ralph 
Wardlaw the province of the State in respect to mat- 
ters of religion is that it has no province at all.“ 

Webster's claim in his speech in the Girard Will case 
was that Christianity was a part of the common law of 
Pennsylvania. Although in the United States courts 
the common law of the respective States in which the 
courts are held is followed, the common law is no part 
of our Federal system. 

During the Colonial period Sabbath laws made 
church attendance compulsory. Existing Sunday 
laws, as has been well said, are merely a ‘secular 
shadow cast by a former state of religious opinion.” 
The religious quality having been eliminated, the 
Sunday laws have no other than a civil basis, even 
though religious reasons are prominent among the 
present reasons for which they are maintained. 

According to Dr. Everts and his Association, Chris- 
tianity isa part of the law of the land, and the Gen- 
eral Government should enforee the observance of 
Sunday as a Sabbath, on religious grounds. This 
view has been shown to be false. Furthermore there 
is not a command in the New Testament for keeping 
Sunday or any other day as the Sabbath. Jesus vio- 
lated the Jewish Sabbath and Paul denied that it had 
any binding obligation on the followers of Christ. 
Not a word can be quoted from the Christian Scrip- 
tures showing that Jesus or his apostles directed that 
the Sabbath obligation should be transferred from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. Says Rev. Alfred 
Barry, DD., principal of Kings College, London, and 
Canon of Worcester: <The notion of a formal sub- 
stitution, by apostolic authority, of the Lord’s day for 
the Jewish Sabbath, and the transference to it, per- 
haps in a spiritualized form, of the Sabbatical obliga- 
tion established by the promulgation of the fourth 
commandment, has no basis whatever either in Holy 
Scripture or in Christian antiquity.” Luther’s words 
in the Table-Talk“ are often quoted: If any- 
where the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, 
if anywhere any one sets up its observance on a 
Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to 
ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything 
that shall remove this encroachment on Christian lib- 
erty.” 

Nobody wishes to abolish Sunday as a day of rest 
and recreation—a day of worship and religious obser- 
vance for all who so choose to use it—and such laws 
as are necessary to secure to all the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of thelr rights on the day, are proper and de- 
sirable; but the attempts to establish by law an 


„American Sabbath,” and to interfere with the peo- 
ple’s personal rights in the interests of Puritantical 
Sabbatarianism should receive prompt and vigorous 
opposition all along the line. 


THE GIRLS AHEAD IN MATHEMATICS. 


Women it has been claimed and is generally. be- 
lieved can never. compete with men in mathematics. 
In the languages and in those studies which require 
fine perception and make the greatest demands on the 
memory, itis conceded that women have achieved great 
success,—have, indeed, despite all difficulties, nearly 
if not quite equalled men; but in achievements that 
require persistent application, great powers of calcu- 
lation and long sustained thinking, men it is commonly 
thought, are, and must ever remain supreme. In the 
higher mathematics, therefore, women should never 
expect to share distinction with men, who, in spite of 
the achievements of Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitch- 
ell, it is held have entirely monopolized this field. 
But what becomes of this Gaim in the light of the 
achievement of young women at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Philippa Fawcett, daughter of the late Post- 
master-General of England, has caused quite a stir in 
educational circles by carrying off the most coveted 
honor of Cambridge, and the one for which the high- 
est and ablest students of the University enter into 
competition with the greatest enthusiasm. Under the 
same conditions as those that were applied tothe men, 
with the same course of study and the same tests of 
examination, Miss Fawcett so far surpassed the male 
students, that she is bracketed, as the publication of the 
mathematical tripos shows, several hundred. marks in 
mathematics superior to the Senior Wrangler. Miss 
Fawcett is not alone in the enjoyment of the honor. 


Two other ladies are in the list of wranglers, ten are 


senior optimes and four junior optimes—those who 
stand in the second rank of honors immediately after 
the wranglers. Every woman who was examined, 


passed. creditably, while six men failed utterly. Mi- 


Faweett’s predecessor in the distinction she now eni- 
joys was Miss Ramsay, who was Senior Wrangler in 
the classical tripos of 1887. No surprise seems to be 
caused by the announeement just made that at the 
June examination of Cambridge University, Miss 
Margaret Alford, daughter of Dean Alford, famous for 
his critical edition of the New Testament, won the 
first place in the classical tripos. 

The Cambridge young men have hitherto thought 
their supremacy in mathematics, at least, invincible.. 
They have learned their mistake. 
vote less time to hazing, fighting and dissipation and 
try to catch up with the girl students in that field of 
study in which the men have delusively imagined their 
honors were secure by reason of their masculine su- 
periority 4nd the lack of gray matter in the female 
brain, while the young women have gone ahead of 
them in the higher mathematics and carried off the 
highest honors before the severing body of the . 
versity. 


NERVE TRAINING. 


The papers last week published statements to the 
effect that two young ladies were lying in a lethargic 
condition at Newton, Mass., as the result of experi- 
ments in mind concentration, conducted by Miss 
Annie Call, a teacher in the Lasell Seminary, a Meth- 
odist institution at Auburndale, Mass. The young 
women were taken seriously ill some six months ago, 
and have since been under hypnotic influence agreater 
part of the time, lying on their beds unable to move a 
muscle. The family physician becoming alarmed, 
called in experts in nervous diseases. Every effort to 
arouse them from their condition has failed. Itis de- 
clared that they are completely hypnotized. Lasell 
has a system of instruction, the object of which is to 
concentrate the mind and prevent it from diffusing its 
energies. The pupils are placed in,such positions 
that they may relax their nervous systems and gradu- - 
ally learn to economize their nerve force, to bring 
young women,” according to the circular of the sem 
inary, to better nervous balance and so prepare ther 
to meet life out of school with strong nerves thorougr 
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Now let them de- 
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controlled according to natural laws.“ 


- women took the nerve course. 


Emperor William lived to the age of 91. 
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The pupil is 
laid flat upon the floor, when the teacher directs her 
to exercise one set of muscles independent of the others 
and to fix her mind upon it so that she will be unmind- 
ful of all other sets of muscles. 

It is claimed that when the pupil has complete con- 
trol of the muscles she will find no difficulty ina com- 
plete mastery of the nerves and concentration of the 
mind. Last year one hundred and twenty young 
The principal of the 
school thinks there are good points in the instruction. 
Miss Call states that the condition of the two pupils 
who have collapsed is not attributable directly to the 
course of treatment given, that the pupils were brought 
into a weak nervous condition through their other 
studies, that one of them entered the seminary in a 
condition so weak that her parents were doubtful 
whether she could pursue her studies. The other 
pupils who have taken the course aver that they have 
been benefited by it. This branch is now entirely 
elective. On the basis of the condition of the two 
young women mentioned, the local physicians attend- 
ing them say that the mesmeric force of the teacher 


constantly acting upon the pupils, tends to shatter 


rather than strengthen the nervous system, and they 
denounce the new methods as dangerous. But there 
is probably more in it than is perceived by the doc- 
tors, who are too quick to condemn methods and rem- 
edies that do not belong to the regular“ practice. 


According to the philosopher Flourens—who how- 
ever forgot to live beyond 73—the spring-time of human 
life comes into bloom at three-score and ten. Certain 
it is that some men are young at an age which brings 
to most persons infirmities of mind and body. The 
Moltke is 
now in his ninetieth year and is still alert in military 
affairs, though he can no longer sit in a saddle or 
waltz with a Gretchen. Bismark at the age of 75, re- 
tired from active diplomatic life, observes political 

irs from under the boughs of Fredrichsruh and 
Varzin with his «twa dogs” to keep him company, 
while his minnow successors are trying their prentice 
hands and essaying their diplomatic wings. Glad- 
stone at 80 is the most prominent figure in England, 


and M. de Lesseps, at 85 romps daily in the Bois de 


Boulogne with his children, of whom the younger is 
only 5 years old. Cardinal Newman, now in his 
ninetieth year, although rather feeble, was able the 
other day to attend mass at the oratory, Birmingham, 
on the occasion of the feast of St. Philip Neri. 


Although ‘‘Senex” in the College Ghost, which 
appears in THE JOURNAL this week, shows how easy 
it is to be mistaken, and to imagine spirit intervention 
in the production of phenomena that are entirely 
mundane, yet the venerable author by whose request 
it is published recognizes the truth of Spiritualism in 
its higher aspects; and the narrative, while it is enter- 
taining, may serve, to discourage undiscriminating 
credulity in regard to ‘ghost stories.” To be a ra- 
tional Spiritualist it is not necessary to receive as bona 
fide all that is related in regard’ to the alleged doings 
of spirits. Such d narrative as that of Senix“ is not 
designed to discredit, and among those who are fa- 
miliar with the phenomena of Spiritualism, could not 
disturb confidence in any genuine spiritual manifesta- 
tions. 


Everybody has heard of experiences by those who 
have had a limb amputated, similar to the experience 
of Eddie Bergen as described by the Indianapolis 
papers. His leg was cut off by a train in that city, 
and it was amputated just below the knee shortly af- 
It was buried beside his mother’s remains 
in Crown Hill Cemetery. The box was short and the 
toes were curled under the foot to get the leg in its 
coffin. The burial party had not yet returned when 
Eddie complained of the cramped position of his toes 
‘on the dismembered limb. Hour by hour the lad’s 
suffering from this cause continued until he was thrown 

nto convulsions. Early the next day a larger box 
vas procured, the leg exhumed, placed in it and re- 


buried. Immediately Eddie began to recover. He 
now says the toes still ache but the pain is growing 
less. He knows nothing of the way his leg was buried 
or its exhumation and reinterment. Was there a con- 
nection between the living body and, the amputated 
part after its burial, or was it merely imaginary, and 
was the recovery after the leg was exhumed and rein- 
terred due directly to this change of position or to the 
boy’s knowledge of the fact and to the consequent fav- 
orable condition of mind produced thereby ? 


Christian civilization has its bright side, but its dark 
side also. In no part of the world can be found 
greater degradation and wretchness than exist in por- 
tion of great cities like London and New York. Mrs. 
Anne Besantin the London National Reformer, says: At 
the anniversary meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Copeland Bowie as a travelling mis- 
sionary in England, the Rev. T. L. Marshall gave ‘an 
emphatic warning against sending missions to the 
East, and especially to a highly-cultivated people like 
the Japanese. We had in this country sinks of ini- 
quity and haunts of wretchedness and poverty such as 
could not be found in Japan. There lay the work of 
Unitarian missionaries, and he regarded with the ut- 
most humiliation the diverting of a single penny from 
that source to foreign missions.” This recalls the 
statement of Huxley that in all his travels he had seen 
nothing to rival the wretchedness of our slums, and 
that he would rather be born a South Sea Islander 
than a dweller in a London slum. l 

SS ——ß 

Wilkie Collins thus describes the fashionable doctor: 
He came in a carriage and four, with the necessary 
bald head and the indispensable white cravat. He 
turned his back solemnly, as only a great doctor can, 
on his own positive internal conviction that the pa- 
tient had nothing whatever the matter with her. He 
said, with very appearance of believing himself, 
‘Nerves, Lady Lundie; repose in bed is essentially ne- 
cessary; I will write a prescription.“ He prescribed 
with perfect gravity aromatic spirits of ammonia, 15 
drops; spirits of red lavender, 10 drops; syrup of or- 
ange peel, 2 drachms; camphor julep, 1 oz. When 
he had written misce fiat Haustus (instead of mix a 
draught), when he had added ter dic samendus (instead 
of to be taken three time a day), and when he had 
certified to his own Latin by putting his initials at the 
end, he had only to make his bow, to slip 2 guineas 
into his pocket and to go his way with an approving 
professional conscience in the character of a physician 
who had done his duty.” The fidelity of the descrip- 
tion is too evident to be questioned. And yet ‘‘regu- 
lar physicians” combine and secure legislation to hedge 
their profession with safeguards, to keep up fees, and 
to avoid competition with newer methods of cure. 

oJ 

In his oration at Vassar College recently George 
William Curtis said: If any skeptic should ask, but 
can delicate woman endure the hardship of a college 
course of study?” it is a woman who ingeniously 
turns the flank of the questioner, with a covert sar- 
casm at her own sex: “I would like you to take thir- 
teen hundred young, men lace them up, and hang ten 
to twenty pounds of clothes upon their waists, perch 
them upon three-inch heels, cover their heads with rip- 
ples, chignons, rats, and mice, and stick ten thousand 
hair-pins into their scalps. If they can stand all this 
they can stand a little Latin and Greek.” 


In a sermon on ‘Church and State in America, 
published in the Old and New for April, 1871, Rev. 
Dr. H. W. Bellows said: Because the government has 
no religion as a government, it does not follow that 
the nation has no religion, much less that the gov- 
ernors in their private character have none. 
tion has so much religion that it will not allow its po- 
litical agent or servant, the government, to charge it- 
self with its religious affairs. It attends to its relig- 
ion im other ways, and simply instructs its government 
to leave faith and worship to the people, to manage it 
after their own several fashions.... The Constitu- 
tion makes no declaration of faith, theistic or other- 


The na- 


wise; it denies no creed, Christian or non-Christian, 
and, this not from indifference to religion, or indiffer- 


ence to morality, or indifference to Christianity in the 


nation, but from respect to the moral and religious 
feelings and rights of the nation... 


Protestant, except by unconscious and inevitable in- 
fluence of custom and usage and feeling indirectly 
brought to bear upon it, simply because the govern 

ment is not a religious agent or representative. Nor 
is the Constitution intended to be nor is it a full ex- 
pression of the national life. It is properly confined 
to what concerns the political principles and interests 
of the nation. 


Joseph Henry Crooker in the Univergjist Recorder: 
And the talk which we sometimes hear from Protest- 
ants to the effect that children will have no ehance to 
hear the Bible read, and no chance to receive a relig- 
ious training, unless the public school is made form- 
ally and definitely religious and Christian, borders on 
imbecile twaddle. We hear it said that the Supreme 
Court has declared the Bible unfit to be read in our 
schools, that it has given the victory to the Catholics, 
that it has snatched the Word of God from the rising 
generation; but this is mere fanatical nonsense. That 
court has passed no judgment upon the value of the 
Pible, for that is not in dispute; it has not given the 
victory to the Catholics, but to American justice; and 
with a million Sunday-school teachers, a hundred 
thousand churches, and two hundred thousand mis- 
sionaries of various kinds, our children ought to have 
a fair chance of hearing the gospel. The Almighty is 
not shut up in a book; and the alternativéS assumed, 
that religion must be taught in the public school or 
children will be without the opportunity of religious 
instruction, certainly do not exist. 


Says a Chicago daily: A large element in the urban 
population is ignorant, industrious, struggling with 
poverty, and trying to keep children in school. p: 
evenings ac dia aud weary. What are its Su 
The men spend them in saloons. The women 
saloons in many instances; in far greater numbers 


than godliness on the avenues would like to believe `- 
Where else have they to go?» One of the — 2 


possible. 
ministers proposed a few years ago even to close the 
parks Sundays. The children of these poor people go 
to the parks if they can, as soon as the hot weather sets 


in to stay. The homes of these people are simply pens ` 


of distress. They are too close for reading, even if the 
families are disposed to read; and happily, the dis- 
tributing stations of the public liprary supply a great 
proportion of them with books. They have no music 
to speak of. Of course they have no pictures, or en- 
gravings or etchings, or aught that refreshes a weary 
eye and opens vistas for imagination to carry off into 
ideal happiness the victim of social depression. This 
element in the population of all American cities is 
annually increasing, and in Chicago it is far ngos 
than is generally supposeđ. 


Mrs. Page, of Ingersoll, Texas, one day this month 
presented her husband with four girl babies. The 
father and mother received many letters of congratu- 
lation. One lady, an old maid it is stated, sent her 
check for $300—merely out of commisseration for the 
mother. This Page quartet is evidently an instance 
of reversional heredity, and in the light of evolution 
has scientific significance and interest. Fortunately, 
the birth of quartlets is an event of very rare occur- 
rence. 


The New Era publishes a piece of what purports to 


be religious poetry, but it is more amatory than religi- 
ous, in any high meaning of that word. Four lines 
will suffice here: 


“I hold my Savior in my arms 
I cannot let him go 

I’m so delighted in his charms 
No other God I know.” 


In a letter to the Queeù of Denmark, the Czar 
promises a strict inquiry into Siberian scandals, says 


he will punish excesses of severity on the part of 


officials, and promises to instruct his ministers to draft 
measures of ameliorátion. 
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SpENCERS MATTER AND MIND. 


By Pror. PAYTON Spencer, M. D- > 5 
have just read Mr. B. F. Underwood’s article on 
Matter, which was copied into FHE JOURNAL- of 


May 31st. The Spencerian doctrine therein presented 


bas suggested to my mind a criticism of it, which 


inay interest the readers of THE JOURNAL. I make 
the following extracts from Mr. Under wood's article: 

By psychological analysis, our conceptions of mat- 
ter are reducible to sensations.” 

«We are compelled to think of mind in terms of 
matter, and matter in terms of mind.” 

Let no one imagine that these facts give any sup- 
port to the theory that there is no objective reality, 
and that everything resolves itself into the various 
states of thetonscious subject.. . . There is something 
beyond. consciousness, that, in co-operation with the 
organism, produces the sensations of which we are 
conscious. What is the externality? [the something 
beyond consciousness]... .. ‘The antithesis of subject 
and object, never to be transcended while conscious- 

“ness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of that 
Ultimate Reality’ [that something beyond conscious- 
ness] ‘in which subject and object unite.’ ” 

The following simple illustration will probably help 
the reader to an easy comprehension of the criticism 
which I shall make of the foregoing views. Lest the 


illustration be taken, however, as an attempt at ridi- 
_ cule, I must be allowed to disclaim beforehand any 


desire or intention to substitute ridicule for facts and 
legitimate inferences. I make use of the illustration 
simply because it is apt, and is well fitted to bring 
clearly before the mind of the general reader the 
point which I wish to make. 

I look over a busy child’s shoulder, and the fol- 
lowing questions and answers pass between us: 
What are you drawing there?” A house and a pig.” 
„J see the house, but where is the pig?” «Oh, the 
pig is behind the house.” Now, I look over Spencer's 
psychology, in which he claims to have drawn the 
two faces of an unknowable reality, that is, its ob- 
jective face (matter) and its subjective face (mind). 
I see that the subjective or mental face is very clearly 
and strikingly drawn as a compound of related sen- 
-sations. But I look for a long time, patiently, inquir- 
ingly, anxiously for the other face, the objective or 
material facé; and finding always and forever nothing 
but mind, the subjective face, that is, sensations and 


related sensations, I am forced to the conclusion that 


the objective face must be behind the subjective one. 
like the pig behind the house, and this is really the 
truth of the matter. Spencer's object is hidden be- 
hind his subjective phenomenaand has no more exist- 
ence than the child’s pig. 

If we enter a littte more into the details of the mat- 
ter, the reader will, I think, become convinced that 
my conclusion is notan exaggeration of the truth. In 
handling this subject, Spencer has but three things 
to deal with through their appropriate names; and as 
‘there can be no accurate expression of thought with- 
out terms that are sharply defined and that are rigidly 
held to their definitions, let us see what names he has 


given to those three things, and let us hold to those 


names, so that he may not lead us into confusion. 

First, then, Spencer postulates an Ultimate Reality, 
that is, he assumes its existence, because he 
cannot get along without it, although its existence 
-is neither self-evident, nor perceivable, nor demon- 
strable. This Ultimate Reality is an unknown and 
unknowable something that stands back of both sub- 
ject (mind) and object (matter)—something of which 
both mind and matter are manifestations—something 
in which, as he says both ‘‘subject and object unite.” 

Second. Spencer recognizes a thing called mind, 
and by mind he means subject, and by subject and by 
mind he means all psychical manifestations øf the Ul- 


-- timate Reality from the simple nervous sho¢k to sen- 


sations and related sensations in all degrees whatever. 

Third. He recognizes something which he calls 
matter, body, or object. But what is this matter or 
object of his? It is the outcome of a differentiation 
that takes place in mind, that is, itis the outcome of a 
differentiation of the elements of mind, sensations, 


into two classes of sensations, namely, the vivid and 


wa 


the faint. But mind includes both of these two classes, 
and all that is in them; no remnants of them are so 
differentiated that they cease to be mind and are ex- 
tracted from the mind. They are all in mind, and are 
mind; and, of course, nothing is left with which to or- 
ganize something different from mind to which the 
name of matter may be given. Nevertheless all the 
vivid sensations together with some of the faint ones 
in certain relations, are called matter, object, although 
they are all the while constitutive of mind, and are 
mind, and are called mind. Spencer’s matter, then, 
is but an arbitrary name given to something that has 
no independent existence apart from mind. If it 
were suggested to the child that he might call the 
basement of his house. pig, I think he would regard 
it as more rational to stick to his original declaration 
that the pig is behind the house; and I agree with 
him. It is evident then, that. if for mere names, we 
substitute the things signified by them, Spencer’s Ulti- 
mate Reality has not two faces—matter and mind—- 
but only one visible, recognizable face,—the subjective 
or mental face. f 

If we hold the three terms, Ultimate Reality, Mat- 
ter and Mind to the meanings given them, and regard 
both matter and mind as manifestations of the Ulti- 
mate Reality, and regard matter as object and mind as 
subject; then the Ultimate Reality is strictly speak- 
ing neither object nor subject, neither objective nor 
subjective. Now, when Spencer says that, Matter 
can only be thought of in terms of mind,” he simply 
repeats himself; for, after having composed matter of 
the elements of mind, he of course, can only think 
of it in terms of mind. Still, in the course of his ar- 
gument on that point, he gets into a little confusion 
when he says that Our experiences of a rhythmic- 
ally-moving mass whence the conception of it” (a 
rhythmically-moving molecule) ‘is derived, are states 
of mind having objective counterparts that are 
unknown.” Now, as those unknown counterparts 
pertain to the Ultimate Reality. they cannot be said by 
Spencer to be either objective or subjective. On the 
other hand, when he endeavors to show that “mind 
can only be thought of in terms of matter,” he gets 
into still greater confusion. He says: No effort of 
the imagination enables us to think of a (nervous) 
‘shock’ (the ultimate unit of mind).“ however minute, 
except as undergone by an entity. We are compelled 
therefore to postulate a substance of mind that is af- 
fected before we can think of its affections.” But this 
postulated substance of mind is simply the Ultimate 
Reality, and. therefore, Spencer has lost his aim, and 
instead of thinking of mind in terms of matter; as 
he set out to do, he is trying to think of mind in terms 
of the Ultimate Reality. And. if he should further 
say, as he does, “We can form no notion of substance 
of mind absolutely divested of attributes connated by 
the word substance; and all such attribntes are ab- 
stractions from our cxperiences of material phenom- 
ena, he shows, not that we can only think of mind ir 
terms of matter, but that we can only think of sub- 
stance of mind, that is, of the Ultimate Reality in 
terms of matter—which is not what he set out to 
prove. 5 

It is furthermore inconsistent in Spencer to push 
his thoughts about matter to the utmost verge of the 
knowable only, and to stop, therefore, at the ideas 
which constitute it and make it, as he says, triply 
ideal; while, in pushing his thoughts about mind, he 
does not stop at the utmost limit of the knowable, 
that is, at the ideal unit of consciousness, but tries to 
carry them across the line into the realm of the un- 
knowable substance—the Ultimate Reality; and in 
trying to do this, he is trying to do something which 
the proof of his proposition does not require, and 
which, if done, will neither prove nor disprove the 
proposition. In the case of both matter and mind he 
should have stopped within the limits of the knowable, 
that is, at ideas which constitute both; or clse, in 
both cases, he should have tried to carry his thoughts 
across the line into the domain of the unknowable. 

To conclude, it seems to me, that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between Spencer's views of matter 
and of mind, and those of Berkeley. If, for Spencer's 
postulated Ultimate Reality, we substitute Berkeley’s 
Deity, which can only be postulated, both being 


* 


* 


equally unknowable, then, what remains in common 
to those two philosophers, is sensations and related 
sensations only; so that, if Berkeley can strictly be 


called an idealist, we can, with equal propriety, call 


Spencer an idealist. 

But although Spencer and Berkely may be classed 
together as idealists, yet so vastly is the former in ad- 
vance of the latter that, while, on the one hand, 
Berkeley’s writings might now be dropped out of our 
libraries and not be missefl, exceptas a necessary part 
in the historical development of philosophy; on the 
other hand, no one can be said to understand the 
genesis and structure of the mind who has not read 
Spencer’s philosophy. That work alone, had he writ- 
ten no other, would gudérantee him an undying fame. 
The mind is a vast and intricate net-work of elements 
in relations that are simple and compound, and doubly 
compounded, and triply compounded, and infinitely 
compounded; yet, Spencer patiently, delicately, care- 
fully pulls apart liae after line of its connections and 
plexus after plexus of its relations, and holds them up 
in so clear a light that the complex machinery of 
mind becomes, almost as visible and intelligible to us 
as the movements of a working model in the patent 
office. And, yet, all that complex and interwoven | 
mental structure is pulled apart for us, and opened 
out to us, and held up before our eyes simply by means 
of words—symbols that are of themselves colorless 
and meaningless. Such masterly verbal handling of 
intricately interlacing lines of thought, and such 
steady and persistent holding of each to its place 
apart, must extort the admiration even of his enemies, 
if he has any. In the multitude of lines that must be 
picked up, and adjusted, and carried with him as he 
goes, it would seem as though one must be dropped 
here, and another must slip through his fingers there, 
and others must escape his eye, and still others must 
elude his grasp; and we marvel that the whole deli- 
cate net-work of lines which he handles, dogs not 
finally collapse in. his grasp, and fall to his feet a hope- 
less, tangled heap. It is contended in recent times 


that the characteristic by which man is distinguis’ d i 


from the animal is the power of generalizing. If that be 
true, then the greatest generalizer is the greatest man. 

And, if this be true, then Spencer will, perhaps, ulti- 

mately be ranked as the foremost man of this and of 

all other ages. 


` WHY UNITARIANISM CANNOT PREVAIL. 
I. 
By E. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 


Ihave seen from time to time in your very catholic 
paper —so catholic I fear, that there will not be full 
reciprocation—articles, essays, sermons, from liberals, 
ete., that point their own conclusion, viz.: that their 
views and methods of the class represented, will 
sometime prevail throughout the world. I presume 
I should not go astray if I called them Unitarians, the 
most liberal of the liberals, but I cannot conceive that 
they will greatly prevail unless they take Spiritualism 
in or. find some other way of proving a future life and 
something of its conditions. 

When I speak of religion in this letter I mean the. 
sentiments pertaining to another life after the death 
of the body, not a religion of character, or morality, 
that pertains to this life only, if that be a religion as 
some assert who have no specific knowledgé or 
thought of the far future. The Unitarians have the 
most completely of any Christian denomination come 
out of the thick dark fogs of Romanism and Calvinism ` 
—their fall of man and their machinery of salvation, 
their theories of plenary inspiration and their claims 


ok morals, their worship, their formalism, their pre- 


judices, their fears, and thejr ideas of divine preference 
for some above others. The Unitarians have appe; ed 
to reason, and for the most part, have set their face 
against the unreasonable in religion as well as in other 
matters. They have endeavored to eliminate the 
anthropomorphic in theology and have succeeded as to 
themselves very well and have withal acquitted them- 
selves well along the lines of morality, benevolence 
and beneficence. They are leading happy and useful 
lives; they permit others and help others to do the 
same. ö l ; 
This is all very well, this last is very well indeed; 
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ut as religionists, asI have defined religion, with pow- 
ors Of propagandism, what are the Unitarians? They 
have stripped themselves of the weapons: that their 
fathers had and have acquired nothing new. They do 
not claim to have knowledge of life that exists after 
the death of the body. They assert that it cannot be 
known, so remote would such a life be from the life 
we have now. On what then do they base. their 
thought of immortality? O, it is faith—the same old 
religious faith that has been the bane of all the ages, 
which has been ipken all along as the sufficient evi- 
dence of a supposed truth, yet ever changing, unrelia- 
ble, contraditory, and in fact, generally repudiated 


and cast out by these Unitarians as worthless. Yet this. 


is put forward by them as the all-sufficient evidence of 
the greatest of great things, so sufficient that they ask 
no more. 


— 

But it may be, they say, that they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the media val faith-mongers in that 
they have a faith that is according to knowledge.’ 
How does this avail anything if they have no knowl- 
edge—no knowledge of spirit life? All the visionaries of 
the ages have supposed the same, indeed have been 
subjectively conscious of the same, of having a faith 
according to knowledge. But, perhaps, they, tne 
Unitarians, mean that their faith is not against science, 
i. e., the facts of the world so far as we know them. 
I must controvert that, if I stand upon their basis. hn- 
mortal life for one who seems to die requires proof as 
strong as the assertion. Everything seems to be go- 
ing in a circle; what begins, ends; what goes up comes 
down; life and death continually, life in one form fol- 
lowed by life in another form. It is not enough to 
say that matter or that spirit is indestructible, and 
therefore, that man continues forever; for man is an 
organization; and, so far as we know, every organi- 
zatiqn comes to an end. Such is the law so far as we 
know. A belief in the continuity of any organized 
form does not make it so, nor does the belief furnish 
` any proof. According to their own acknowledgments 
their faith is the most bold and simple of any in the 
' *wofld. The orthodox think that they have evidence 
the word of God; the Catholics think that they have 
evidence—the word of God, the ministrations of angels 
and saints. They feel that they know that their Re- 
deemer liveth, and their faith seems reasonable to 
them. But the Unitarians discard all such asserted 
evidence, and their belief stands alone, 
bearing witness and themselves being the judges. 

Now I do not find fault with their discarding ‘such 
alleged evidences and all dogmas built thereon—in 
fact I approve it for itis the result of reason—but I 
am considering what is their prospect of convetting 
the world. Now it seems to me, and very strongly su 
that while men are pursuing knowledge, if there be 
no knowledge that reaches out into the supposed fu- 
ture life, nor any that is supposed to, and no faith that 
necessarily compels adherence, people will become 
generally agnostic. Indeed they must be agnostic; it 
is so predicted and admitted—-only this faith and its 


consequences remain to distinguish the Unitarians.- 


But most of the agnostics see in theological faith the 
blight of the ages, and this faith, what there is left of 
it among the Unitarians to-day, is in their opinion, 
the same thing in kind preserved by heredity, but 
aborted and soon to disappear. Faith without evi- 
dence, they say is a burden, and a stumbliig stone, 
and it stands in the way of scientific progress, and so 
much the more as it is the stronger. 


” Some, of the Unitarians themselves admit the fact of 
fading faith—or a very weak faith in a future life 
—and forthe want of proof they hedge and say what 
of it? Our religion is good for this life, a religion of 
character, morality, altruism, beneficence, good 
works; and hence it promotes the highest happiness 
here and a future life if there be one, will take care 
ok itself. Very good, very good indeed. If people 
cannot know, that is the best, if they do not care to know, 
it is at least very good; probably the next best. I 
always smile ata faith in others that works for good 
which is. in accord with my knowledge, though that 
vith is held for very different reasons, or for no reason 
all. I would hardly disturb such a faith except 
at I feel that such a faith supported by knowledge 
t . 


themselves 


must be so much more substantial than faith 
can be. ' 

With such people so nearly right I have but little 
argument. But my contention is this: that they can- 
not make the conquest of the world with their faith in 
a spirit life without proof of a spirit life or anything 
that stands for proof to the outside world. The 
trouble is here: though they may hold that some- 
time in the endless march of culture all people will go 
along the same line that they have travelled. and 
graduate out of creeds, dogmas and anthropomorph- 
ism; still as there is nothing to tuke hold of the great 
majority of people must become and remain agnostic 
and agnosticism,—I mean every phase of non-belief— 
will increase from age to age. People will say more 
and more. “Behold the wonderful things of science. 
The eye reaches everywhere through all space but sees 
no spirit-life—no spirit-world, and therefore there is 
none.” What has Unitarianism to say to all these? 
Simply nothing so far as I can see with which they can 
reach the agnostics. l 

As this subjeet is broad and I am not near through 
I may have something to offer next week. ` 


alone 


THE SECOND D COMING OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By IMOGENE C. FALES. 


Religions are governed by the same law of develop- 
ment as species or institutions. 
lution applies to psychological. as well as to morpho- 
logical phenomena. The relations of man to man, 
and of man to God, have both growth and history. 
They have differentiated in pursuance of the same law 
as that which Haeckel traces in the development of 
the primary cell. The analogy extends further. Place 
the growing seed beneath the microscope, and the 


The principle of evo- 


nature of the future tree, or flower is visible; place a 


rudimentary religion beneath the microscope of com- 
parative science, and the embryonic attributes of 
Buddhism and Christianity are seen. Just as a child 
represents the sum total of his ancestry. so religious 
faiths at any period sum up the religious growths of a 
community to that time. 

Similarly, just as species and even types perish alto- 
gether, so religions, and religious instutions pass away. 
Species and types may die. but principles persist and 


re-embody themselves in new forms of activity. There 


is a correlation and conservation of religious as well. 


as Of physical forces. The religion of the future will 
differ in form and expression from that of to-day; its 
principles, however will be those which guide and 
As the civilized man exceeds the semi- 
simian savage of the flint age, or as the full fruit ex- 
ceeds the leaf, so the Christianity of the future will 
exceed that of to-day. l . 

„Conservation of energy.” simply means the inde- 
structibility of motion or life, and a corresponding 
transformation into other forms. In this change. 
whetherit be from one condition to anotherand higher 
one—this gathering 
ceases. 
back—to rebind, to relate—and re-express, but that 
word is explanatory of a universal process. The lar- 
ger concept of a new religious system is formed by the 
combination of pre-existing and latent religious cong 
cepts, and pre-supposes and ineludes them. Periods of 
stagnation precede those of motion. History isa per- 
petual rhythm. ‘The religious passivity of the present 
time, implies an intensified activity soon to come. The 
development of the polllicnl ind social status of civil- 
ized society involves a corresponding development of 
the religious status. 

Evolution means more than the development of fea- 
tures already existent—it includes the introduction of 
new features and tendencies,—if even in the most ru- 
dimentary form. All progress implies present imper- 
fection. Modern religion represents and typifies mod- 
ern society. The evils and draw-backs of the one 
have their counterparts in the other. The tendency 
of one is linked to the tendency of the other. The 
movement of society through the centuries has been 
toward a higher morality, toward loftier ideals, toward 
an increased spirituality. The movement of religion 
has. had the same characteristics. The history of 
society has been an increasing individualization 


control us. 


up or relating process never 
For it is not only religion that signifies to go 


` 


< 


„side, means but little, but when it is the precursor of 
athousand more, an avalanche or a land-slide is not. 


through co-operation. The religion of the future— 
which is Christianity as a spiritual force within man— 
will expand into limitless expression the doctrine of 
Human Brotherhood as laid down by Christ. 
ligious change will 
change. 
zation. _ 

Forms are ephemeral, but the spirit, a principle 


involve a corresponding social 
Co-operation must become the law of civili- 


behind the form, lives, and takes in a new and better - 


body. 

Abstract ideas forever embody and disembody them- 
selves. This process is progress. Whenever perma- 
nently interfered with or prevented—whether by gov- 
ernmental or ecclesiastical influences—death ensues. 
The test of permanency of any form is whether it repre- 
sents a principle, or is only adapted to a temporary 
condition of circumstances. In the one case the 
form survives; in the otherit perishes. The relations 


of God to man are everywhere made the subject of re- 


ligious teachings; the relations of man to man, as 
children of the Universal Father, have hardly 

been realized or noticed. Liberty, equality and tra- 
ternity are premonitions of what is to be. The re- 
ligion of Christ when fully developed, through the in- 
creasing consciousness of man, will be the living soul 
of a democracy, such as the world has never seen. 
Responsibility and co responsibility, co-operation, and 
brotherhood,—these are the four articles that men 


will yet subscribe to. Yet the appreciation of truth is 


a matter of time; much more its embodiment in con- 
duct and action. 
Christians in nearly 2,000 years is almost inapprecia- 
ble when compared with the change imperatively de- 
manded by the founder of our faith. An absolute mil- 


lennium may therefore be as distant as a fixed star,— — 


a relative millennium appears with every great truth, 
and each great teacher. Not in the change, but in 
the tendency can be seen a social and religious life 


where co-operation has taken the place of competi- 


tion, that will faithtully interpret and express the di- 
vine command of love to God and man. oy 
Looking through the ages we perceive that the 


is leavened—if not with righteousness, with that which | 
makes toward righteousness. The end of the old. 


order, and the beginning of the new, are nearer than 
they seem. A single rock sliding down a mountain 


far off. A single truth or doctrine, one great teacher 
all alone, effect but little during the life of a generation; 
but truths and doctrines, enforced by actual condi- 
tions of social life, teachers and preachers expound- 


ing thoughis and interpreting experiences held by 
countless,thousands, mean rapid and far-reaching s0-. 


cial and religious changes. 


`: LOOKING FORWARD. 
By WARREN CHASE. 


Bellamy pushed his mind forward one hundred years 


and looked back to see present conditions very much 


as we see them, but his picture of Bostgn in the 
twentieth century is not as I see it under the rapid 
strides of reform, of evolution and the discoveries in 
science. To me his description of a public d dinner on 
the old English style, even now out of fashion, repre- 
senting the ladies retiring and leaving the men to sit 
and smoking, drinking wine, and chatting, probably, 
till they fall asleep or tire—is entirely out of place. 
The author does not seem to see that long before that 
date there will be perfect equality between the sexes 
and ladies will grace all social parties and take part 


in all public discussions, and that the poison tobacco, 


now used to stupefy the over taxed laborer, will have 
gone out with intoxicating drinks. Those sectarian 
sermons, too, which he found telephoned into most of 


the houses, will be lost in the receding mist of super- . 


stition, and there will be no use for them. It is not 
at all probable that the government will raise the 
corn, make the bread, mend the.shoes, and shave the 
faces of those who want it done. . 
of the sidewalks and their covering may be realized 
and it is probable that the streets will be as smooth 
and clean as a floor, and not a horse or dog will ever be 
seen on them. 


. 
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The change in the daily conduct of 


What Bellam p- 


The chimneys, flues and pipes may all 
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Pa “be gone and electricity furnish the lights, heat and mo- 


; failed to be what he was made to represent. 


2 


a 


‘the fortunes of war. 


tive power, which, with pneunatic tubes, may bring 
_ parcels to all dwellings, and noiseless cars land all pas- 


_ sengers at their doors. 


When the government shall restrict corporations in 
stock and other debts to the cost of plants and confine 
them to the business for which they were chartered, 
allowing no railroad to use land except for its business 

© transportation, and prohibiting all transportation 


_ sompanies owning mines or other sources of produc- 


ng the goods transported, ticing in all monopolies and 
furnishing the people ample currency to do business 
with, and pay as they go, cutting off usury and all un- 
reasonable rents and all monopoly of land, we shall 
soon reach the temporal millenium. Our country can 
supply all the real comfort and luxuries of INe. Shut 
off the tobacco and alcohol corporation robberies and 


waste, and we will move in reform in a geomet- 
. rical ratio. 


The progress during my own life has been 
wonderful and may be greater in the next century. 
COBDEN, III. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE. 
C. G. ANDERSON. 


In the busy whirl and strife for the accumulation 
of worldly possessions or in the bitter struggle for 
the necessaries of life, how many are there who give 
their thoughts to the solution of life's momentuous 
questions? .Do“the tendencies of education so shape 
our minds that these questions become to us all a mat- 
ter of deep meditation and earnest consideration? 
When we look at the surging masses of humanity, 
divided into different nationalities and these again 
into different grades of societies, all swerving hither 
and thither now in religious conflicts, now in political 
strife, now in merciless wars, having at times for their 
object only an annexation, does not the retrospect in 
the panorama presented to our view leave to the im- 


agination nothing but a tangled web so intricate in 


its interwoven meshes that we are at a loss how to 
find the solution to its untanglement? 
““VFaeing history back to its remotest period, where 


tit becomes obscured in ‘mythology, what has been 


learned from it? Rapacity, bloodshed, war and carn- 
agel Man besmirching his hands with the blood of 
his fellow-man. Father against son; brother against 
brother. Tribes, kingdoms, republics and empires 
sprung into existence; tribes, kingdoms, republics 
and empires swept out of existence. Supremacy es- 
tablished by conquering armies; supremacy lost by 
Page after page we may turn 
the history of nations, and predominatingly, we find 
the spirit of defiance in the subjugation and subserv- 
ience of all -to its own. It tells us that the subtlety 
of human passions has always been the same, and it 
tells us that might has always tried to establish itself 
as right. 


Though along the vista of ages and generations 
past here and there are found glimmering lights of 
„human thoughts, like luminous stars in a dark blue 


void, yet in the structure of animate organism, man 
the created image of God according to the Bible, has 
If he is 
«n image of God, the God of Christian nations, the 
Jod of infinite love, goodness and wisdom, man judged 
rom history is a failure; man judged from the present 
is, at his best in the portrayal but a blurred semblance 
in the cast of the image. What has been the cause 
of this alienation of man from the original? Or is it 
æ mere supposition, fostered by the vanity of man, 
that he was made an image of the Creator? Let us 


turn our thoughts to nature. 


In the cloudless sky of heaven, we see in the day 
time a vast. void, a light blue atmospheric ether, lost 
in a space of nothingness; turn the eye to it at night, 
and lo! the vaulted arch contains millions of glitter- 
ing orbs, spheres of such magnitude that our earth 
sinks into insignificance, with distances from each 


other so great that our mode of computation with 
figures, fails to express them in miles, yet so exact in 


their movements through space that the finest 
mechanism conceived by human intellects can not re- 
cord an i deviation. Beholder, stop, and 
„Can Į link my imagination into a 


1 N 


conception or supposition that Iam an image of the 
Creator of all this? Can I, who am but like an atom 
of the dust scattered by the winds, when compared 
with the mysterious wonders in creation, conceive in 
myself any resemblance to such a Power?” 

The laws of nature produce in the smallest portion 
of time countless, endless phenomena. Grandeurs 
upon grandeurs are opened up to our bewildered senses 
if we but take the trouble to ascertain what exists in 
The microscope reveals a world 
living objects of vari- 


our surroundings. 
of life in a single drop of water; 
ous shapes possess organisms suited to their mode of 
existence, yet all on such a diminutive scale as to be 
imperceptible to the naked eye. There is not a flower, 
whéther of delicate and exquisite beauty, or tinted in 
colors which do not blend with our fancy, whether 
scenting the air with the balmy fragranee of perfume, 
suited to our tastes or not. Not even the smallest blade 
of grass whereupon we trample. but represents a grand 
ordination in nature. Wonderful world, yet more 
wonderful Creator of it all! Man, can you conceive in 
yourself any semblance to this Creator? Our scientific 
researches, our philosophical knowledge, and our 
mechanical skill, sink into nought when compared 
with nature’s work. 

Human beings are the embodiment and essence of 
the highest organisms on this earth. Their intellect- 
ual and reasoning faculties place them at the head of 
all this world’s products. This we know from actual 
observations. How human beings became such factors 
is left to conjecture. From the history of the Bible we 
learn that God formed manof the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.“ Also, 
the Lord God had taken from man, made He a woman, 
and brought her unto man.” Can we believe that this 
is a true history of the origin of the human races? 

Can the unbiased mind believe that God made a 
blunder by creating beings not in conformity with His 
wighes? for, according to the same source of informa- 
tion, Adam and Eve, the first people on this earth, 
could not stand temptation, but fell from grace. But, 
perhaps God was compelled in the creation of man to 
conform to some unknown law which made it impos- 
sible for Him to create a perfect human being? 

Geological researches furnish undisputable proofs 
that in the formation of the different strata of the 
earth’s crust, cycles of years have elapsed. All matter 
animate has regularly defined periods wherein gradu- 
ally to develop. Even inanimate matter. in nature's 
laboratory, comes under a law of gradual develop- 
ment, through chemical or atmospheric influences. 
Is not the problem tien of human life such as to lead 
us to believe from what we observe in nature’s pro- 
ductions, that successions of ages have gradually 
formulated and moulded us into human beings, able 
to think, reason and act? That man has sprung forth 
from something, and that something in accordance with 
nature's laws, is more „reasonable, ‘and there may be 
more truth in the theory of Darwin than we are will- 
ing to accept. Life, then death with the intervening 
span in human existénce, so short that the step from 
the cradle to the grave is but like a flash in that end- 
less period of duration called time. The fleeting 
moments of our lives, more precious than all earthly 
wealth, pass by year after year. Silently they roll 
by; steadily; but oh! how swiftly. From childhood 
on, look back. It seems more like a dream, full of 
cherished recollections, sad perhaps to many, yet to 
all vivifying some bright spot in the buried past. 

The alloted time of existence accorded us all soon 
rolls by. Before we realize it, we stand upon the 
threshold of the hereafter; the curtain is drawn aside 
and we are numbered with those of the past. How 
many before us? How many to follow? None can 
tell. Our conceptions of this hereafter ‘are, at the 
very best, but vague. The Bible speaks of a heaven 
and a hell, (hades or gehenna, construe the meaning 
of the word as you please). The former as the abode 
for the godly, the other the place for the wicked. The 
obedience through life which bring as a reward in this 
hereafter a place in that glorious paradise of bliss, as 
pictured by Milton, or the transgressions which may 
send the soul into that hell which Dante’s Inferno“ 
portrays as the place where, ‘‘All hope abandon ye 


‘sand the rib, which. 


who enter here,” seem more like a travesty on the 
justice of the Creator of us and all. 

An upright, conscientious and honorable man leaves 
this world. In all his transactions through life, his 
endeavors have been to do justice unto all men, wrong 
to none. To those in need his charitable nature was 
always ready to respond, yet, because he ‘failed to be- 
lieve in certain doctrines his soul is counted as num- 
hered with the lost by his surviving Christian brethren. 
On the other hand, the man who tramples upon all 
rights, the lustful profligate who destroys Chastity, and 
leaves to the eyes of the world an outcast spurned by 
society, the murderous mind that, without the least 
provocation, plans with cool deliberation the killing 
of another,—these may, when at last, brought face to 


face with the inevitable last hour in this life, whether 


on a bed of sickness or in view of the dangling rope 
from the scaffold, repent, and — doing, become the 
fit dwellers in the abode of heavens 

According to the theological views of life, and its 
final outcome, it seems as if the justice of the Creator 
to man, his created image, falls short even when com- 
pared with the justice of man to his fellow man. It 
seems as if the power of the evil one is more potent 
than that of the Creator. The doctrines of the origin 


of life as well as the doctrines of its hereafter, are so 


shallow that there is not even a place for the ground 
work to a foundation upon which to complete a struc- 
ture. The inexhaustible fountains of knowledge surely 
contain a stimulus possessing some power to lift our 
minds to a higher appreciation in the solution of life’s 
riddle. 


ORGANIZATION. 
By M. C. SEECEY. 


Ihave just read the pratical common-sense article 
by “Truro” headed . Organization.“ It expresses my 
own views on the subject. The discussion which has been 
had on the question has been well enough as prelimin- 
ary to a formulation of thought, but to: say that the 


world is prepared for the Organization“ such as some 


have suggested is premature. The world is growing 
for such an organization—for the Universal Church 
the. Church of the Spirit.“ It will come; but it will 
not come until all things are ready. Like your corres- 
pondent I have lived ‘outside of the activities of spir- 
itual circles;” but have been a silent onlooker at the 
influences at work, bringing, without noise and con- 
fusion, the means for the accomplishment of results. 

Here and there are preparing those who are to lead 


in the grand movement which is to bring to man— ` 


universal man—brotherhood, fellowship, unity. These 
will come together when the hour strikes. They will 
represent the unity of heaven and earth—the Love and 
Wisdom of God incarnate in human form;—-men and 
women who have been tried by years of silent crucifixion 
—menand women who are dead to self and alive to the 
interests of the Universal Good. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 


: THE COLLEGE GHOST! 

The narrative given, by “Senex” below, willbe read 
with additional interest when it is known that the 
writer has nearly completed a century of years.: “I 
am now ninety-eight years of age, “he writes: ‘‘I have 


for years been investigating Spiritualism and am fully 


satisfied there. is much solid truth in it, but also a vast 
deal of humbug, especially when publicly exhibited for 
money. I have had a long life, well preserved, wit- 
nessed many interesting scenes and have heard related 
many interesting incidents. Why this ghost story has 
not been published before is that the professor did not 
wish it done in his day at any rate, as it. would at- 
tract too much attention to the college.” 


Nearly a century ago, one of our New England col- 
leges was troubled with a ghost. It was supposed at 
first to be a mere human being, but at length it so ef- 
fectually eluded the nicest scrutiny of the students, 
and faculty of the college, and preformed so many 
superhuman acts, that it was deemed to be a veritable 
ghost. 

But in order to understand the following’ narrative, 
it is needful to have an idea of the room in which the 
ghost appeared. It was a basement room at the south 
end of the college building, with thick brick walls, 
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reaching entirely across the end-—about forty feet— 
and with a brick partition wall twenty feet back, so 
that the room was in size forty by twenty feet. It had 
a brick floor, but was not plastered on the walls or 
over head. It had small windows at the end and 
sides, but no place of entrance except at the first 
door at the south end,—so that a person in the college 
must go outside in order to enter the room. This 
‘basement room was used as a mere storage place for 
‘things not needed for immediate use, and was specially 
used by the directors for the depositing of bones from 
the dissecting room. ‘Those were deposited in a chest 
four feet long and two feet wide and deep. 

Immediately over this chest. two students occupied 
a room together. In this condition of things, at about 
eight o’clock on a pleasant summer's evening, these stud- 
ents heard a rustling of the bones in the chest in the 
room below.. They were much frightened, but after a 
time. with the aid of another student and lantern they 
had courage enough to go down to the basement room 
to investigate. They found the outer door closed, 

but the lid of the chest open, and the bones much dis- 
turbed. They found no one in the room, but as there, 
was no lock on the door, a mischievous boy or student 
might have shaken up the bones and left the room be- 
fore they had entered. The conclusion was that there 
was no ghost in the case and that the disturbance was 
caused by human hands. But in order to settle the 
question, a strong lock was procured and put on the 
‘outside door. It was a lock such as was used on store 
doors a century ago, part wood and part iron with a 
keyhole through it and a large key so that it would 
lock inside and out. ‘The door was then locked and 
the key taken by one of the students of the room above. 
It was, however, argued that if it was in reality a 
ghost it would return again at about the same hour 
the next night. So a number of students agreed to be 
in the room above, with lanterns at eight o'clock and 
wait events. l 

Assembled according to appointment at about that 
hour they heard a noise as if the lid of the chest was 
violently thrown open against the inner wall; stifled 

_.groans of distress were heard, ‘and the bones appeared 
to be flying about in all directions, and seemingly fall- 
ing to the floor beneath the students feet. A large num- 
ber of students, with lanterns, hastened down to the 
basement room. They found the door locked as they 
had left it the night before. It was hastly unlocked; 
the students rushed in and found many Bones out of 
the chest, and promiscuously scattered about on the 
. brick floor. Then they thoroughly examined the en- 
tire room, so that they yere sure no human being 
could be concealed in it, and also examined the win- 
dows, finding iron rods outside and so near together 
that a rat could not squeeze in between them. All 
were satistied that no human being could enter the 
room except through the door-way. 

But all this did not entirely settle the question 
whether these demonstrations were made by a ghost 
or a man, for some one might have a false key, letting 
himself in, make the demonstrations, return and lock 
the door behind him. And yet they did not see how 
he could do such things, and be so quick about it as 
not to be caught, for the moment the demonstrations 
began the students started for the basement door, and 
seemingly quicker than an intruder could get outside 
himself. However, in order to render assurance 

` doubly sure, they agreed to set a watch outside at the 
usual hour of the night with a number of lanterns; so 
that no one could go out or in the basement door with- 
out being seen and caught. 

This was done. At the usual hour a large crowd, 
consisting not only of the officers and students of the 
college, but also many of the inhabitants of the village, 
—for these demonstrations had greatly alarmed the 
whole neighborhood. Many had lanterns, so that ther 
‘south end of the college was as light as day, rendering 
it impossible for any mortal being to go in or out. 
without been seen. 

The crowd began to grow impatient, when the dem- 
onstrations began. The lid of the chest flew open, 
groans were uttered, the bones leaped out in all di- 
rections with great violence, and stifled shrieks of mur- 
der were distinctly heard. Quick as possible the door 
was unlocked, opened gnd the crowd rushed in; but no 
human mortal could be found after a most thorough 
search. The apartment was then entirely overhauled, 
the chest. was removed a short distance nearer the end 
of the room, which would bring it nearly opposite the 
door, and about twenty feet distance from it. After a 
long consultation of the officers, students and citizens, 
it was concluded to try once more to detect the cause 
of these frightful demonstrations. 

The janitor of the college was directed to bring in 

@ a box of ashes and a sieve, and the next day, some 
haif dozen of the students, superintended by one of the 
professors, picked up all the bones, piled them up at 
the end of the chest, and then sifted ashes in all di- 

. rections, ten feet from the chest, going backward so 
as to leave no foot prints of their own. The chest 
Hid had been closed, and then, no mortal man could 
‘open the chest and get at the bones without making 
foot prints in the ashes. After the matter was all well 
looked over, the door was locked and the ee 
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of them might be discovered. 


retire, 
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It was also agreed to set 


took the key himself. 
the usual watch outside; The result of all this 
was believed to solve the ipr oblem whether all these 
strange demonstrations wére the work of a ghost or a 
man. 

At the appointed time a large crowd was out doors 
watching; the professor with key in hand stood at the 
door waiting. At the first demonstration inside, he 
tried to put in his key, but the noise so far excceded all 
former exhibitions that he was deluyed in unlocking, 
and when he had pushed the door slightly open the 
sounds were so startling, the bones flying so swiftly in 
all directions, that he paused until all was quiet. 
Then he pushed the door entirely back, and checked 
the crowd, so they could examine what had happened. 
They discovered that the lid of the chest had been torn 
fromits hinges. A large lot of bones were strewn 
about in all directions, and many were on the sifted 
ashes, but not a foot-print of man., ghost or devil 
could be found. It is needless to say that all were 
profoundly astonished. They again made a thorough 
search throughout the room and were absolutely cer- 
tain thatno human being could be secreted in it. and 
as certain that no one could have entered it, except 
by the door, and that no one could have entered at the 
door without being seen. 

The inmates of the college and inhabitants of the 
village, were all excited, puzzled. confounded—all the 
exercises of the college were suspended. except pray- 
ers in the chapel night and morning. Students could 
neither study. recite lessons nor quietly sleep nights. 
The next morning the chapel was filled to its utmost 
capacity by the officers and students of the college and 
the leading citizens of the village; for it was under- 
s®od that these all-absorbing manifestations would 
there be fully discussed. The president himself ofti- 
ciated at the desk, and after prayers. sat down. and 
requested the audience to be seated. Then'a full dis- 
cussion took place. All were requested to throw some 
light on the subjectif they could, but no one attempted 
an explanation. It was then suggested whether the 
college had not better be closed fora month, and these 
(demonstrations might cease; so the import and meaning 
As the case stood these 
demonstrations seemed to be senseless and to effect 
no purpose. At all events, the college exercises couid 
not exist under this great excitement. 

At length one of the students suggested that in a 
neighboring town some five or six miles away there 
was a fortune-teller or magician, who had a great rep- 
utation in solving mysteries, finding goods lost or 
stolen. and telling fortunes. It could do no harm to 
bring him here even if he effected nothing. and he 
was ‘so anxious that this strange mystery should be 
solved that he would take a carriage and bri ing him 
here at his own expense. This proposition was ac- 
cepted.- He said he would start soon after breakfast, 
and that all might attend who desired to do so and 
not be kept needlessly waiting. He gave notice that 
he would return at two o'clock p. m. lu the meantime 
he would suggest that the box of bones be removed 
from the basement room. the floor swept clean and all 
things made as presentable as it could be while he was 
gone. All this was done at once. 

At the hour named he drove up to the college with 
the fortune-teller or magician, and found a great 
crowd of people there to greet his arrival. The for- 
tune-teller at once left the carriage. saying he wished 
for no introduction, passed through the crowd without 
noticing anyone. He was a man of large statute, bril- 
liant eye, intelligent face, and it was apparent that he 
felt at ease and master of the situation. He passed 
into the room, came tothe chest of bones, stooped 
down and carefully examined those in and out of the 
chest, perhaps a bushel basket full in all, then he stood 
erect, and said in a solemn tone: ‘I can solve the mys- 
tery, but to do this I must have profound silence in the 
room. Those who cannot kecp silent must at once 
leave it. I must not be interrupted. When I have 
finished and any explanation is needed I will give it; 
but I say again I must not be interrupted!’ This last 
exclamation was so solemnly prounced and in such a 
strong voice, that the audience seemed to stand in awe, 
and kept entire silence during his performance.. 

He began by saying: “A portion of these bones are 
those of a murdered man! His ghost now appears and 
demands for them a christian burial in consecrated 
ground, that they may no longer be subject to rude 
handling by thoughless men. A few years ago, at 
midnight, the body that contained this skeleton was 
brought to this college building in a box by two men. 
The janitor was aroused and they all three took it into 
the dissecting room. One of them stated that it con- 
tained the body of a man about forty years old, who 
came to his sudden death im full life. by accident; that 
in assisting to raise a building he fell and timbers fall- 
ing on him, he was most shockingly bruised: that he 
was taken up dead, and as he had no near relatives in 
the place, and no one objected, they had brought the 
body to be used in the interest of science, as it was not 
an easy matter to obtain a subject for dissection who 
suddenly -died in the full vigor of life; and that now 
with a suitable sum for their trouble, they would 
This was agreed upon and paid, On being 
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requested to give their names and place of residence 
they declined, saying it was of no importance as there 
would be no search; for the body. : ` 

In taking off the clothes from the. body the next 
morning, it was found to be terribly bruised which 
might have been done in the manner stated, or it 
might have been done by a bludgeon, such as is used 
in playing ball. The back and three ribs were broken 
and the skull was.smashed in. The arms and legs 
were all more or less shattered and mutilated.’ The 
dress was found to be superior to that of a laboring 
man, but such as u trader or pr ofessional man would 
wear for every day dress. The body had on a com- 
plete suit of clothés except hat and shoes. But there 
was nothing found in them to indicate who the man 
was or where he resided. There was not even a jack- 
knife found in the vest pocket. 

„At length it was thought best to postpone the dis- - 
section for a time, and institute an investigation. Ac- 
cordingly, men were sent intoall the neighboring towns 
round about to make inquiry; but no case could be 
found of an adcident in the raising of a building, or of 
a man missed or one supposed to be murdered. It was 
then believed that the body must have been brought 
from a long distance, and further inquiry useless. 
They then proceeded to dissect the body; but took the 
precaution to preserve all things possible for identifi- 
cation if inquiry should be made. Accordingly they 
measured his exact height, weighed the body on the 
scales and cut off a large lock of hair. These minutes, 
together with the lock of hair were put into the coat 
pocket, and the whole suit hung up in a closet in the 
dissecting room-—-and are there now! But my object 
now is to lay this ghost and procure a christian bur- 
ial of the bones in consecrated ground as demanded. 
And now [eall for a box to put them in.” 

On its being produced he carefully selected all the 
bones which he said belonged to the skeleton of the 
murdered man, put the lid on and strongly nailed it on. 
He then said it, must be put into the hands of the sex- 
ton for burial, and he being present took charge of it, 
and immediately proceeded to the village grave-yard 
near by, and after wards reported that he had done his 
duty. 

He then said he felt impelled to address a few words 
of caution and admonition to- the students of the col- 
lege. The ghost had been satisfied and departed for- 
ever from the college, and would annoy the students 
no more. They could retire to their beds, sleep 
soundly, and awake in the morning réfreshed for the 
duties of the day. 

And now,” he said, 
sent here by parents and guardians at great * 
to obtain an education which you are in duty bound to 

It will be a serious neglect of duty to spend your 
time in idleness. or go about the streets or college 
buildings to find some mischief to do. This spirit is 
departed and will trouble you ho more; but, remem- 
ber, there are many other spirits of different capacities 
and disposition+—‘good, bad and indifferent, and if 
you commit offences you may be suddenly seized by an 
unseen power, and severely handled—your clothing 
torn to pieces and you left half dead. Heed my ad- 
monitions or suffer the consequences. And now, on 
the payment of five dollars for my services, I am ready 
to depart and return to my home.” This was readily 
done, and one of the students took him into the car- 
riage and departed. 

It was then concluded to adjourn to the chapel 
where there was room for all, to be seen and heard. 
The president occupied the desk and acted as chair- 
man. The first inquiry was, whether the narrative 
of the magician about the transactions in the dis- 
secting room was true, and if so, how he obtained his 
knewledge. The surgeon, who had had charge of the 
room; for more than a dozen years, stated that it was 
literally -true from beginning to end, and he had just 
come from the dissecting room and saw the clothes of 
the murdered man hanging up in the closet. But was 
the magician ever_jn the dissecting room? O, no! and 
if he had come and begged for admittance it would 
not have been granted. ‘The proceedings in the dis- 
secting room are kept secret and no outsider could 


be admitted on any conditions, and, said the surgeon, 


‘I presume, he never visited the college building be- 
fore to-day, or even the village itself.” Then, said 
the president, we must take it for granted that the 
magician obtained his knowledge from his own divin- 
ation and not from any prompting outside. The presi- 
dent then announced that the usual exercises of the 
college would be resumed on the next day, and the 
students must govern themselves accordingly. The 
conclusion arrived at was that the college had been 
visited by a real ghost, yet some of the learned men, in 
and out of the college doubted it notwithstanding. They . 
could see no way to avoid the conclusion. The next. 


day, the usual exercises began with renewed vigor. i 


The students got their lessons better than ever, and 


recited to the satisfaction of the teachers. Peace and 
harmony reigned supreme, so that, in time, it was gee 


said, that if there could be a millennium on earth, 
the college was a most brilliant example. 

It was in the pleasa..t month of June and com- 
mencement was near at masid, The graduating clase ` 


‘my young friends, you a 


We feel to tired to do that. 
afraid of a ghost, I said, and will go down into the 
room at once; follow me. We found things, of course, 
just as I had left them, but I put on a wondering 
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-have a little sport at their expense. 
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wrote their parts with great care and delivered them 
with so much energy and pathos, that they trequently 
brought down the house. In short, it was a most 
brilliant commencement, superior to any that had 
been witnessed since the erection of the college walls. 
The day was closed by a splendid Carnival Ball” in 
the evening. The ball closed at the small hours in 
the morning. and all went home to rest their weary 
limbs and “dream of heaven.” Late in the morning 
of the next day, many calls were made for congratu- 
lations and compliments, and to talk over and enjoy 
again the pleasures of commencement day. Young 
men and maidens, not a few, freely exchanged senti- 
ments, and expressed attachment for cach other far 
beyond mere friendship. In short, a revival, honest 
and true, pervaded the village. without a discordant 
voice. Ministers and people were in harmony. The 
prison was empty and the churches all full. Millen- 
nium had come. 
SEQUEL. 


After a lapse of four years, and all the students 
had graduated with honor, who were witnesses to 
those marvellous doings at the college, the president 
was startled-by the reception of a letter mailed at an 
obscure postofflce in the State of New York, signed 
“THE COLLEGE GHOST!” At first, he thought 
it a joke, but on reading it through, came to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The writer stated, that he alone, 
unaided by any one, performed all these wonderful 
acts, which were supposed to have been the work of 
a ghost! That he then lived many miles from the 
postoffice, where the letter was mailed and intended 
not to disclose his name, lest some harm should come 
to him by those who had been duped by his perform- 
ances; but in the interest of truth, he thought the 
president of the college, for whom he had great re- 


spect, should be informed. of the facts, and he could 


make such use of them as he pleased. 

The following statement is given in nearly the lan- 
guage of the letter: I was in the senior class and 
roomed on the same flat with the two students who 
first heard the rattling of the bones in the chest. They 
were my classmates and were said, were to have been 
cousins. They seemed to have plenty of money, 
were rather aristocratic, and never cordially asso- 
ciated with the class. It may well be said that they 
were unpopular. 

. “Being of a mechanical turn of mind, I wanted a 
small bone from thę chest in the basement room. Ac- 
eordingly, I took my lantern, went outside of the 
college building and into the room, tossed back the 


lid and soon found the bone I wanted; inadvertently 


leaving the chest open. I shut the door and returned 
to my room. When I came into the hall, I saw these 
two students standing at the door of their room seem- 
ingly, in a frightful condition. I passed on to them 
and enquired what was the trouble. They said, they 
had just heard the bones rattling in the chest below. 
I suggested, it might be imagination, and not real; 
but they both stoutly aftirmed there could be no mis- 
take; the lid of the chest went back against the wall 
and the bones rattled against the sides of the chest, 
but it must have been done by a ghost, for no mortal 
man would think of going into the room in the night 
and rattling the bones, any more than he would go 
into a grave-yard to cut up capers. Well, said I, and 
why do you not go down and see what has happened? 
Too timid! I am not 


countenance as well as themselves. But I soon be- 


gan to examine the room, and found the door, swung 


inside, was four feet wide and so near the corner 
that it would not go entirely back, but would hit the 


` other wall, and leave a three-corner space where I 
` could stand erect, so that when the door was thrown 


back it would hit the wall instead of myself. . These 
students were such cowards that I though I would 
Accordingly I 
went to the store and bought the old style lock, such 


. as were put on store-doors, part wood and part iron 
with a key hole through it, so that it could be locked 
inside and out, and with two keys, and had it put on 


the door. I had put one key in my pocket, and called 
upon one of the students to lock the door with the 
other, and wait events. In the course of the day, I 
called upon them, left my lantern, advised them to 
get one or more lanterns, have them all lighted before 


eight o’clock, and with a number of other students, go, 
at once, down into the basement, the moment they 


heard any noise or disturbance. Ishould be so engaged 
I could not watch with them, but should hear them 
move and would be there without a moment's delay. 
„A little before eight, I went down in the dark,-un- 
locked the door, locked myself in, and put the key in 
my pocket. I was then ready for operations. When I 
thought it was fully eight o’clock, I threw open the lid, 


made stifled groans, and threw out bones with great 


force, some of them hitting the floor beneath the stu- 
dent’s feet! They all started at once, came swiftly 
round, unlocked the door and rushed in. I had just 


| time to get into the corner, then step out rom 


* 


behind it. and join them, apparently out of breath; 
and all supposed, I came in from out doors. Nor did 
they suspect me, for I was one of the foremost in de- 
tecting the cause of these demonstrations. 

»The plan worked well, and I thought it might be 
carried on to any extent, so I suggested putting a 
watch outside. which was done. and with the same 
result as before. Then I suggested sifting ashes on 
the brick floor, and superintended doing that in a thor- 
ough manner. In regard to the ashes I will explain: 
In the afternoon I watched my opportunity and let 
myself into the room unscen by anyone. I knew the 
Students were not in their room overhead at the time. 
I wentup to the chest and found the hinges were rusty 
and Weak, so I torethe lid off and put it down in the 
small space behind it. I then took out of the chest as 


many bones as I supposed I could dispose of in my. 


allotted time, put them into the corner where I was to 
stand, took the sieve, and sifted the ashes all over 
the floor where I had stepped. going backwards, so as 
to leave no tracks of my own. I was then ready for 
the night's operations; for I had nothing to do but 
stand near my corner, groan and throw the bones piled 
upat my feet. 

At the usual hour I took my place near my corner, 
and when I found a multitude with lanterns watching 
outside, for I could hear the conversation, and their 
lanterns gave a dim light through the small windows 
into the room; although I did not need the light, for I 
found I could groan, shriek, and throw bones in the 
dark as well as a ghost, and as that was the last exhi- 
bition I intended to make I concluded to put in a little 
extra work. So when I thought the time had come to 
begin, I burst forth in great agony; my first shriek 
was so loud and shrill that it startled the people out- 
side, and the bones flew so fast and swift that the pro- 
fessor paused for fear of getting hit. Some of them I 
amagine did come quite near his head. When I had 
exhausted ‘my stock of bones I stopped, and when he 
found all things quiet he threw the door wide open. 
the crowd pressed in behind him: but I stepped out, 
called a halt. and was by the professor’s side in a 
moment; assisted in keeping the crowd back, and with 
lanterns, discovered the condition of things in the 
room. It was at once seen that the lid had been torn 
from the chest and many bones were scattered round 
onthe ashes, but no foot prints could be seen! 

J then concluded it was time to stop. I had had 
all the fun I wanted, and rather more. I was afraid 
of being detected and then I should be expelled in dis- 
grace and perhaps mobbed. But I had got to a point 
whare I could neither hold on or let go. I wasin a 
sad dilemma. I could not reveal what I had done. and 
to stop where the demonstrations did, would not seem 
to have any purpose in view—would be senseless and 


silly. 


“With much anxiety I dwelt upon some method of 
closing these demonstrations in some rational way. 


At the investigation in the chapel I matured a plan. 


A magician or fortune-teller lived in a neigboring 
town, some ge or six miles away. 

slight acquaintance. I knew he was ashrewd man, 
and would help me out of the difficulty if any one 
could. At his house and on the way to the cottage I 
informed him of all the marvelous works I had done 
in the basement room and about all the particulars of 
the transactions in the dissecting room that happened 
a few years before. 

And how I came to know about the transaction in 
the dissecting room was, I had frequently been em- 
ployed in it, I wasin my senior year calculating to bea 
doctor and surgeon, and being a good scholarand having 
anatural genius for surgery, I was efficient help in the 
dissecting room. Although the body of the supposed 
murdered man was brought to the college a few years 
before F entered it, yet I had talked with the professor 
so much who was there at the time, and examined the 
room, closets. furniture, ete., that I was well versed in 
all things init. The magician performed his part to 
a charm—exceeded my expectations and is entitled to 
much credit for his efficient sagacity. 

cI am now in the western country, practicing physic 
and surgery, and I feel I shall yet make my mark in 
life. ‘The follies of youth I regret, and yet I never in- 
tended to do evil to any one. I shall never play the 
ghost any more, for it was not a very pleasant busi- 
ness at the time. Had it not been for the hiding place 
behind the door, it would not have been attempted. 
And now Mr. President, in bidding you adieu I would 
inform you that [left my key hanging up ona nail be- 
hind the dgor in my hiding place.” 

i “COLLEGE GHOST.” 


PRIVATE NOTE. 


“MR. PRESIDENT: When ygu find my key hang- 
ing up behind thedoor, and the space behind it, 
too small to conceal a human being when it is wide 
open, and therefore infer that my statement must needs 
be false, you would be mistaken instead of myself. Iad- 
mit thatit was too small to conceal the body of any other 
man perhaps in the wide world. To make this plain 
I will describe my own person, as it was atthe time of 
the manifestationsin the basement room of the college. 
Iwasa peculiar deformed man in some particulars, I was 


most thorough investigation. 
nearly a century ago, and were given to me by a pro- 
fessor of the college where they happened about fifteen F 
He was an officer there through all 
the investigations, taking an active part in them; and 
As to myself it is 


with whom I had a 


of the usual height, and was called a dwarf, but the - 


body was of average width but very thin, so much so, 


that I used all the means in my power to conceal it. My 
head was fore and aft“ of the common size but very 


thin, the defect in the head I concealed by ear locks 
according to the fashion of the time. To cover the 
defect of the body I wore a loose sack coat, generally 
buttoned at the top but never buttoned or drawn tight 
around the body. And to provide against exposure, 
when the occasion required, a close-fitting outside gar- 
ment, I had a cushion made to be worn in front under- 
neath, to round up my body into a proper shape. When 
concealed behind the door 1 had to stand straight up 
with my back to the wall and my head turned siđe- 
waysiat right angles. Had I stood in a natural posi- 
tion the door would have hit my nose before it did the 
wall if fully opened. In fact it was a close fit, and an 
uncomfortable position; and would be too painful to be 
endured for any great length of time. : 
When it was suggested that the students with a 
teacher ‘Should go down to the basement and know for 
a certainty whether any person could stand concealed 


in the space behind the door by actual trial, and some 


twenty of us went, I stepped into my room and put on a 


my cushion, and then it was found that some of ‘the 
students were smaller than myself, but none could be 
concealed behind the toor. Had the architect hung 
the door just two inches further from the corner, it 
would have swung back against the wall, leaving no 


Space atall, and that was probably what he intended; 
but his mistake caused much trouble and excitement — 


not an evil, for the ghost had a quickening power that. 
started the inmates of the college into new life and 
vigor.’ 

In closing my narrative of these startling events 1 
wish to say that should its truthfulness be challenged, 
it will in all essential particulars stand the test of the 
The events happened 


years afterwards. 


his integrity is beyond question. 


2 


about seventy-five years ago that the revelation was = 


made to me; and yet, I feel confident that in substance 
and fact, it is true as narrated to me. I do not pre- 
tend to give the precise language. I use my own, but 
as I hada trained memory in early life and improved 


in the course of years, I am confident that I have made 
The public may e be sure 


no mistake now. 
that the events happened as stated. 


And now having finished mg story, it is published 
not only in the cause of truth, but as a caution, not to 


place too much reliance upon appearances. Had those. © 


sagacious and learned men put their h: 


nothing more,” but a deformed man of real flesh and 
blood. standing in an awkward position, his back close 


to the wall, shoulders set back, arms hanging down ? 


ehind-the - 
door, they would not have found a vacant space and 


and clinging to his sides, with his head turned at 


right angles. Perhaps they would have been fright- 
ened as much as they would have been, had they found i 
a real ghost. 

It is not denied that there have 8 miracles, dreams, 
ghosts, spiritual manifestations and the like, in the 
years that are past, and will be in future to the end 
of time, all honest and true; but these are far out- 
balanced by frauds. In the course of a long life, for. I 
am now ninety-eight, I have more or less employed my 
leisure hours in writing stories; essays, lectures, ora- 
tions, etc., for publication in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, but never under my own name; and not caring to 
change.my practice now, I put to this the sign manual 
of. SENEX. | 


A erank is a man who does his own thinking. I 
had a relation who was called a crank. I believe 1 
have, been spoken of as one myself. That is what vou 
have to expect if you invent anything that puts an 
old machine out of fashion, or sqlve a problem that 
has puzzled all the world up to your time. There 
never was a religion founded but its Messiah was 
called a crank. There never was an idea started that 
woke up men out of their stupid . indifference but its 


originator was spoken of asa crank. Do you want to. 
know why that name is given to the men who do most 
It ‘is | 
because cranks make all the wheels in all the machin- ` 


for the world's progress? I will tell you. 
ery of the world go around. What would a steam- 
engine be without a crank? 


good for. When the wheels got moving he found 
out. Tell us something about that book which has 
so much to say concerning cranks: —O. W. Homes, in 
June Atlantic l 


A remarkable result of Russian influenza is recorded 
of the Massachusetts Insane Asylums. In seven cases 
the patients, through having the grippe, were restored 
to reason, and in each case the details are shoroughiy 
vouched for by the medical attendants. 


„ 


I suppose the first fool 
that looked on the first crank that was ever made 
asked what that crooked, queer-looking thing was 
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WOMAN'S. DEPARTMENT. 


JUNE. 
Oh! night of splendor, with ambrosial dew 

The trees embowering are dripping wet: 

And, in the dusk the birds are piping yet, 
And sun-kissed breezes softly wander through 
The leaves, from out the fields of western blue, 

Where Venus her fair taper now has set 

On fire, to tell us we must not forget 
The hour of love, fond tokens to renew. 

Enchanted visions from Elysian fields, 

Shed on the night their sweet and subtle pow'r, 

The bat, intoxicated, blindly reels 
From out the ivy in the wooden tow’r, 4 

And drowsy be beetles, with their burnished shields, 
Ring w ild alarums to the passing hour. 

—ALONzo LEORA RICE. 


SHE MIGHT AS WELL, 
Too diffident he was to kiss 
The maiden by his side, 
Although he loved the winsome miss 
And sought her for his bride. 


Said he, as in the twilight’s gray 
They wandered up and down: 

“An anti-kissing club, they say, 
Has just been formed in town. 


“Do you intend to join?” She sighed, 
And as her lashes fell 
O'er cheeks with crimson blushes dyed, 
Replied, “I might as well,“ 
. —BosTON COURIER. 


Mrs. L. C. Smith, in a thoughtful articie 
published in the Rochester Democrat und 
Chronicle, urges the admission of women 
as students in the Rochester University. 
“For,” she says, woman leaves her impress 
indeliably upon the race—proving that the 
law of heredity is stronger than the grasp 
of death, coming down “through the ages 
even to the door of our criminal courts of 
to-day, showing the victims of crime were 
pushed by hands that lon ago were dust. 
insomuch that our wisest p ilosophers tell 
us that nothing yet has ever been gained by 
oppression in any way, Mental or ‘physical. 
And it seems to me that we need no 
stronger proof than our late war furnishes, 
in the severe measure of penalty returned 
for our violation of the rights of others. 
Now this law holds good through every 
gde of life. If you wish to retard the 

growth of aay people, oppress the mothers. 

e all understand very well there is no 
life, human or otherwise, outside of the 
natural law of motherhood. So it follows, 
if you would exalt a nation, if you would 
accelerate the march of civilization, quicken 
the powers of perception for discovery and 
fnvention; double the opportunities of 
making life profitable and enjoyable, look 
to the women! See to it that she has every 
possible advantage of higher education, 
intellectually, morally and physically, and 
that she is surrounded by the best, the 
most ennobling and inspiring conditions 
that have, or can be awakened in the mind 
by the most advanced thought. Since God 
has intrusted her with the life of the world, 


rest assured that no blessing awaits the 


hand that oppresses or withholds : any ad- 
vantage that would exalt the human from 
her full share in such benefits ” 
Commenting on Mrs. Smith’s article, the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says, 
editorially: The advocates of co-educa- 
tion of the sexes have made remarkable 
progress in the last ten years, and the suc- 
cess which has attended the experiment of 
opening college doors to young women has 
established the needed precedent which 
must eventually abolish the exclusiveness 


which has ŝo long prevailed in institutions 


devoted to advanced education. The old 
prejudice which has denied the girl the 
educational advantages enjoyed by her 
brother is fast dying away, and the ease 
with which she has held her own in mental 
development when the opportunity ‘has 
been provided, offers an unanswerable ar- 
gument to the principal objectioys made 
against her admission to the colleges and 
universities. The trustees of the Rochester 


University are liberal men and it is reason- 


able tosuppose that they have already given 
this subject more Or less thought. They 
are to hold their annual meeting this 
month, we believe, and in' view of that 
event, the letter of our correspondent is 
timely. Public discussion of the possible 
innovation will be benefical in every way, 
and, as usual, the columns of the Demo- 
erat and Chronicle are open for that pur- 


pose.” 


Probably the oldest living authoress in 
this country is Mrs. Elizabeth Oakvs Smith, 
who was very prominent before the war, 
not only as a writer, but as a lecturer. Al- 

hough she is still a contributor to one of 

‘e literary weeklies, both in prose and 
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verse, her name is rarely seen elgewhere, 
and the general impression doubtless that 
she has passed away. The standards of 
criticism are so different now from what 
they were thirty years since that her work 
—poems, novels, tragedies, and miscel- 
lanies—would not be ranked nearly se high 
as formerly. Born at what is now Cum- 


berland. Me. (her maiden name was Prince), 


she was married at ‘sixteen to Seba Smith. 
author of the once famous Major Jack 
Downing letters. She became a widow 
some twenty odd years ago, and has been 
living most of the time since at the small 
town of Hollywood, N. C., near the coast, 
where at eighty-four she is in excellent, 
vigorous health. She was one of the early 
adv ocates of woman's rights, speaking on 
\the subject in all the larger cities, and con- 
tributing various articles to the magazines 
of the day. “Woman and Her Needs,” 
published forty years ago, attracted much 
attention and elicited warm commendation. 
Mrs. Smith has witnessed extraordinary 
changes in the republic. and has survived 
nearly all of her contemporaries, many of 
whom occupied exalted positions in her 
youth and have now passed into oblivion. 


Dr. Amelia B. Edwards made a most. 


favorable impression during her tour 
through the United States, wherever she 
went. The Woman's Illustrated World says: 
We feel that a word should be spoken in 
praise of her indefatigable zeal and stead- 
fastness of purpose throughout’ her trip. 
She has not received one adverse criticism; 
everywhere she has been received with the 
utmost deference and courtesy. She has 
been able to interest thousands in Egypt- 
ology, who never knew anything about it 
before. She has said no harsh things about 
America, has made no cruel criticisms, 
and has never failed to keep her appoint- 
ments, notwithstanding the fact that she 
Po her arm late one afternoon of the 

day of a lecture engagement. She has 
been feasted and applauded in every direc- 
tion, yet has remained the same dignified, 
sincere, and earnest woman. She is ab- 
sorbed in her subject, and never fails to in- 
still in her audience an interest in her 
theme. She will return to England leav- 
ing nothing but pleasant memories of her 
brief sojourn among us. She is the best 
proof of the place a woman can fill, and 
without the least dissent on the part of the 
scientific men who are her peers. She has 
been received, not because she was a wom- 
an, but for the sake of the knowledge she 
has acquired and been able to impart to 
others. Altogether there could not have 
been a better standard-bearer for the wom- 
en of this country than Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. 


One often sees on Broadway nowagifys. 
a New York correspondent writes, a Woman 
whose singular face attracts the observant 
eye. It is not a pretty face, but there is a 
strength in it that almost defies a pen de- 
scription, and yet it is as delicate and fine 
of line as a cameo, especially when seen in 
profile. It is a longish, oval face with a 
brow a little too massive for exact sym- 
metry, yet. softened and shadowed by a 
fringe of dark hair. The eyes are also 
dark and deeply thoughtful. The skin is 
perfectly clear and pale. Tall and stwader 
to the point of fragility, there is yet about 
her a fine gracious reserve at once distinct- 
ive and individual. 
with not the slightest effort for display, 
though everything shé wears is costly. The 
whole woman carries out to the point the 
impression one might form in reading her 
exquisite poetry. 
whose verse the leading critics of the land 
have pronounced as coming closer to that 
of Keats than that of any other writer of 
the present day. Miss Thomas now lives 
permanently in New York. 


‘The Industrial School Gem gees this as 
a boy's composition on girls: Girls are 
very stuck up and dignified in their man- 
ner and behave themselves. They think 
more of dress than anything, and like to 
play with dolls and rags. They cry if they 
see a cow in the far distance, and are afraid 
of guns. They stay at home all the time 
and go tochurch on Sunday. They are 
always making fun of boy's hands, and 
they say how ‘‘dirty.” They can’t play 
marbles. I pity them, peor things. They 
make fun of boys and then turn round and 
love them. I don’t believe they ever killed 
‘a cat or anything. They look. out every 
night and say, ain't the moon lovely? 
There is one thing I have not told, and 
that is they always know their lessons bet- 
ter than boys. 


Practical emancipation of women is 
making great progress in the empire of the 
Czar. It is not only the higher courses of 
study for female students which help this 


She dresses simply,- 


It is Edith M. Thomas. 


progress, but also a want of civil officers 
and physicians thal stands in marked con- 
trast with their excessive number in the 
western states. Women are, therefore, not 
looked upon aS competitors but are wel- 
comed as colleagues. Their efforts, lately, 
have been to be admitted as druggists. 
One great argument in their favor is that 
in France and Switzerland hospital phar- 
macies have been in charge of Siste of 
Mercy for many years, and that Sisters 
and female nurses have been able assist- 
ants of surgeons in the field. It is said 
that sixteen young ladies who have ab- 
solved the female college have lately ap- 
plied to St. Petersburg druggists to be ad- 
mitted as apprentices. The decision, how- 
ever, does not lie with the druggists, but 
with the minister of the interior. 


A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE. 


The writer of the following strange nar- 
ration of events is a lawyer, editor, author 
and politician of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
J. Mason Reynolds, popularly known as 
“Farmer Reynolds,” and the owner and 
editor of the campaign sheet yclept the 
Wolverine Cyclone. Mr. Reynolds is a 
graduate of the Michigan University and 
has been a legal and newspaper light of 
arand Rapids for a quarter of a century. 
He is also a Democratic orator of some rep- 
utation in Michigan and a writer of poetry, 
and. he is called the ‘‘bard and sage of Bel- 
mont,” this suburban village being his ru- 
ral residence. He is six feet in height and 
weighs two hundred and fifty poands. 
and is in tlie best of health. 


THE NARRATIVE. 

In May of the last year (1888) I went on 
a visit to the new gold mines on the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. On the train 
homeward I was astounded at hearing 
mysterious voices from invisable sources, 
but around and about me and in various 
intonations. These voices at times seemed 
to be in chorus, and repeated my name 
familiarly and at times boisterously but 
attracting nobody else’s notice. This 
aroused my profound astonishment and, 
(why not confess?) no little alarm on my 
part, but being finally satisfied that none 
others heard and that something marvelous 
was transpiring, I apparently perused my 
paper and continued to wonder and listen. 
Finally a distinct but low voice said, appar- 
ently and. directly in the vacant seat before 
me, that I must not be alarmed, but that 
several spiritual beings were in the car and 
that I had suddenly become mediumistic— 
so that we could temporarily, at least, talk 
together; and that their object and labor 
would be to make such a communicative 
condition permanent. This in substance; 
but many things were told (which I have 
before printed) but which I do not deem it 
the province of this article to mention in 
detail. Suffice it that all fear and anxiety 
for my own level-headedness at once van- 
ished, and the unseen visitors and myself 
were soon engaged in the heartiest and 
liveliest téte a téte imaginable. 

Of coyrse you ask how this talk was car- 
ried on, for it looksabsurd. Why should not 
spirits talk to everybody else as well as to 
me? but if to me, in the presence of others, 
why couldn't they also hear? 

I state facts without explanation. I did 
and do hear the voices and others do not 
hear. My own thoughts (and so they in- 
formed me from the first) were all that were 
needed on my part, and I was understood 
and answered before my ideas really as- 
sumed the form of words. It was mind 
talking to mind, they said, and that insuch 
conversation physical organs were wholly 
unnecessary, although my spirit was still 
in the body. And so on we chatted from 
Marquette (to Mackanaw, across the 
Straits, and into the hotel, and during sup- 
per. [said but little—except to fellow pas- 
sengers—but happily wondered and list- 
ened. Iwas requested to take a sleeper on 
the train northward toGrand Rapids, and 
that my spiritual friends would disclose 
marvels to me if my berth—all of which 
was fulfilled. Scarcely had I lain down 
when electrical shocks. or waves seemed to 
permeate my whole being, and although 
wide-a-wike (my eyes were closed at the 
spirits’ request) that berth was magnified 
into n magnificent apartment, and in the 
vision (for it must have been such) life-size 
personages appeared and conversed—fully 
a dozen in number—and the most astonish- 
ing and fascinating incidents transpired 
that would only challenge your credulity 
to relate. It must have all been picture- 
drawing, or photographic i impressions upon 
my mind, for surely a seeming theater and 
such a concourse of full-grown people 


son—well dressed, as they all were—set- 


‘be realized. I have grown to honor and de- 


could not have been crowded into my little 
berth. 

Among other things which transpired 
and which I deem worthy of note, waj. a 
conventional explanation, call it a lec- 
ture), made by a distinguished looking per- 


ting forth that I was to be “electrified” 
into a permanent and remarkable medium; 
that it would take a long time, and that I 
would undovbtedly wish myself in Hades 
before the procéeding was consummated; 


that it would require colossal efforts on the a 


part of the spirits not to lose their present 
control, which was rare and phenomenal 
through the ages; that I must be tormented, 
confused and half-murdered through a 
long and tedious 8S to the great end of 
establishing a mediumship;. that the pres- 
ent method of doing this was a new dis- 
covery on the part of the Spirit-world, and 
in my case was wholly an experiment. 
And I was pledged, (willingly) to under- 
take the ordeal. 

There were both gentlemen and ladies 
present. They seemed as natural as yo 
and I talking together. They differed i 
dress, size andages. They sang two song 
and at my request, an old-fashioned r- 
was danced amidst the greatest merriment. 
Neither the songs nor the music had I ever 
heard before. They pledged me not to use 
stimulating beverages, which was rather 
hard at the start, as I had been a hearty, 
convivial mortal for fully fifteen years; but 
I have wholly abstained from touching a 
drop since. They finally promised to make 
me the happiest man living, said that the 
success of their undertaking was about 
almost certain, that I must bear up against - 
a long seige of torment—which was abso- 
lutely necessary. And it was thus the 
writer and his unseen friends arrived at his 
rural residence at Belmont. 

‘Here my experience became but little 
short of terrible. For five long months, 
(during which time I remained in compar- 
ative retirement at home) I underwent the 
most trying experience. Although healthy 
as a bear, strong as a lion and full of am- 
bition and pluck, I was driven to rebel 
against the whole arrangement. The ever- 
lasting machinations and invisible talkers 
about me night and day—shocking me at 
times and threatening or laughing at others. 
—nearly dröve me to distress. I wrote to 


many of the so-called mediums of the 


country and nearly all the insane asylums, `. 
but only contradiction of opinion and more 
confusion came from it. I finally accepted 
several invitatiéns to speak af picnics 
around-a-bout, wrote when I could, through 
the infernal chatter and bother, {for no 
Satisfactory knowledge was given me of the 
other world, nor was the identity of my 
harrassing manipulators, reveäled), and ul- 
timately, after these months of diabolical 
recreation, assumed editqrial work at Grand 
Rapids. 

During my worst days of: discipline at 
Belmont I kept a diary and largely pub- 
lished the whole affair, allowing that the 
spirits must be devils, and asking the doc- 
tors and philosophers at large how to get 
rid of them. When electrized' (or that 
is what they call it) as I frequently was to 
a half-unconscious extent, I was driven to 
take the bed, when the most miraculous. 
visions would occur to me, full of bewild- 
eringly charming angels and the most 
beautiful landscapes. At such times I was’ 
also told to go ahead with my law and 
newspaper proceedings, and that the un- 
dertaking had been so suceessful that 


I would not longer be bothered so as 


to at all interfere with my business. And 
I have been professionally engaged ever 
since, being electrized and talked to almost 
constantly, but seldom interfered with. 
The watch-word always is: / Just mind 
your own business forev and push 
along. We are bossing this end of the busi- 
ness; and all we have promised shall anon 


light in the proceedings and firmly believe 
that something remarkable (but God only 
knows what) will come out of it. I singly 
await developments and solid, rational in- 
formation of theother world, which I have 
not only pledges but full ambition and 
hope will ultimately be given; but how 
and when is all a mystery. 

Only another word. I want no corre- 
spondence, for I cannot attend to it. Iam 
not in the lecturing field, nor would I be a 
paid, public or private medium. My law 
books and my pen give me all the revenue 
I want, and I write this article purely as 
a free contribution to metaphysical knowl- 
edge. Whatever happens hereafter shall 
be faithfully published.. I am as hale and 
jovial a mortal as ever walked Michigan 
soil, and by my manhood and honor of a 
rough-and- -tumble gentleman, I hereby sa- 
credly swear to the truth and the whole 
truth of the above narrative, 


** 


(10) 


A CARD PERSONAL. 


To tae Eprror: Kindly allow me space 
for a private word which may reach many 
friends personally unknown to me—for it 
‘would be needless to say it to anyone who is 
cognizant of my daily life and work. It is 
this: I find many persons wondering why 
=. Edo not write more about psychic research 
and allied topics, and some seem to think 
I have changed my mind—or lost it, per- 
haps—or have got wearied and wavering— 
or have been worsted by the theosophic” 
‘-Knaves—or what not. 

Nothing of the sort! The facts in the 
case are so simple that nobody seems to un- 
derstand them. For six years—since 1884. 
I have been doing the hardest literary and 
scientific work of my life, absolutely with- 
out interruption sustaining a load of labor 
that few men could ‘carry without stagger- 
ing. I refer of course, to my share in the 
E authorship of the Century Dictionary of 
F. the English Language,” now publishing. 
E That work is. in my judgment—and the 
best critics will not seriously disagree with 
me here—the greatest ever undertaken by 

* merican house, and likely to prove one 

e greatest in the English language. It 
~rtakes to resurvey the whole field of 
numan knowledge, and set the standard of 
the English tongue for at least the contem- 
poraneous generation of men. My share of 
the work is extensive, important and of 


weighty responsibility, covering the whole 


fields of general biology, zoology and an- 
atomy. It has absorbed nine-thenths of my 
waking consciousness all these years, and 
held the lexicographic and encyclopedic 
pen tomy fingers for an average of eight 
hours a day—Sundays included. All that 
I have been able to do in lines with which 
THE JOURNAL’S readers are familiar, rep- 
resents merely the overflow of thought-cur- 
rents in the sluice-way f this great dic- 
tionary. No man ever had a more cruel 
-taskmaster than I make myself: and some- 
times it cuts me to the raw to hear persons 
<. wondering what I am about, and why I 

- “dissipate my energies” and ‘fritter away 
my time!” Such know nothing of my work 
but spraying and dashing; the steady cur- 
rent is noiseless and unbroken. Enough: 
I am now making copy for the dictionary 
in the letter S, and this means I am well 
along in the last quarter of a long race. 
When this work is ended, we shall see what 
we will see. For the present my friends 


them a helping hand or a suggestive 
thought, and my enemies ought to be satis- 
fied with the lively lobsterred tint at which 
I manage to keep them boiling, dictionary 
or no dictionary. Sincerely, yours, 
-ELLIOTT Coves. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A SORT OF SPONTANEOUS SEPARA- 
TION. 


To tHE Eprror: A Baptist revivalist 
‘was once asked, how he could tell whether 
=: his conversions were genuine. His reply 

t. was, We do as fishermen do, when they 
set eel pots; they haul in all that come,and 
then turn them loose. The snakes make 
for the bushes, but the eels put for the 
water. These they bag for genuine.” 
It seems to me your methods of proceed- 
ure produce a similar result; a sort of 
: spontaneous separation, each seeking the 
most congenial element. The touchstone 
which you so persistently apply, appears 
to act as both disintegrator and organizer. 
There are other affinities than chemical, or 
conjugal. The fact that like seeks like,— 
which is sometimes as true as the law that 
like produces like—appears to be demon- 
strating itself in the line of psychic research, 
and the theories, and faiths built thereon. 

All Knowledge comes to us from our in- 
terogations of nature, who never gives us 
a stone when we ask for bread, and who 
never insists upon bestowing bread when 
we are satisfied with a stone. “Ask, and 
ye shall receive,“ is nature's assurance; and 
as ye ask, so shall ye receive, is equally in 
the order of law. Is it matter for surprise 
then, that the apparent responses of nature 
are so varied, when the interogations are 
so varied? Or, should the responses of na- 
ture be called in question, when some are 
left to sharpen appetite and tooth on the 
stone of their own asking, while their neigh- 
bors are feeding upon the nutritious bread? 
Patience friend! 

“The world do move,” “Truth 88 
to earth,“ and all that. Comfort yourself 
with the reflection that the steady evolution 
of the spirit of man is as sure in the future 
as it has been in the past. It is a long time 
— measured by the life, even of a race 
since we were saurians. It may be a long 
ime yet, before we are perfectly developed 
humans, There is—as you know—corre- 


must be satisfied if I occasionally give 


‘and the light. 


‘lated with the law of development, the 


possibility of divergence, and of reversion 
to type, notwithstanding all things tend to 
equilibrium, which is peace, harmony, 
perfectness. 

Wecan help—not nature—but ourselves, 
by obedience to law or we can hinder—not 
nature or her ultimate victories—but our- 
selves, by devious windings and divergen- 
cies. All the same we shall get there, be- 
cause, as Mr. Powell says, we are all on 
the road.“ 

Patience therefore, courage, hope, for 
fruition is sure. The harvest will be 
plenteous for all who labor with nature 
and in abedience to her laws, which are 
truth, justice, righteousness. Let the 
truth, then, continue to come; let justice 
be done, and the righteousness will follow. 
There will be justification, not by faith, 
but by works and results. Please accept 
congratulations upon the improved Jour- 
NAL, which stands to-day a marked ex- 
ample of progress and development. 

Boston, Mass. AMBER. 


-HYPNOTISM AT THE SALPETRIERE. 


A Times correspondent has been taken 


round the Salpêtrière Hospital, Paris, by, 


permission of Dr. Charcot, and shown the 
hfpnotic patients. He says:—Hypnotism 
in operation is divided, like the Gaul of 
Cæsar, into three parts, and the phenomena 


‘apparent in each of these stages are pe- 


culiar to that stage, and that stage alone. 
The first of these periods is lethargy, the 
second catalepsy, and the third somnanbu- 
lism. To illustrate the three periods, a 
young woman of twenty-four, stoutly 
built, with a bright aud intelligent face, 


was seated in a chair facing the window 
of the room in which the experimefits were 
conducted. The girl was a highly hyster- 


ical subject, habitually insensible to pain 
on the left half of the body, but with sen- 
sation normal onthe right. Evidence of 
insensibility was shown by the insertion of 
a probe in the flesh of the left forearm. 
The slightest prick or pinch on the right 
side excited remonstrances from the girl, 
with facial expression and gestures appro- 
priate to sudden pain. Almost suddenly 
the girl was thrown into a lethargy by 
gazing intently on a point near and above 
her eyes, and by Dr. Guinon closing her 


eyelids by pressing his thumbs on the eye-: 


ball until the lids were in contact. So pro- 
found was her slumber that the probe was 
inserted again and again into the fleshy 


part of the girl's right arm without caus- 


ing a tremor or a sign of sensation. In the 
next, or second hypnotic period, that of 
catalepsy—produced by simply raising the 
girl's eyelids until her large biue eyes stared 
with a painful absence of human expres- 
sion—the patient was a lay figure, a mere 
automaton-clay in the hands of the medi- 
cal potter. This is the earliest period at 
which suggestion is possible; but the au- 
tomaton can receive but one idea at a time. 
The simulation of a church bell on a 
gong produced a smile, an ecstasy, an at- 
heat: of prayer, with eyes lowered and 
head and body meekly bowed. ‘The bear- 
ing of the girl in this stage was quite pa- 
thetic, with such fidelity did she pursue 
the idea suggested to her by the demonstra- 
tor. A new series of experiments were how 
begun, which have not been hitherto de- 
scribed.. These consisted in the suggestion 
of an idea tothe patient by the insertion 
of a piece of red glass between her eyes 
When this was done the 
change of facial expression to one of horror 
and fear showed that she saw fire, in- 
cendiarism, and-leaping flames. Gazing 
through a piece of blue glass, she saw the 
azure heavens. One idea led to another. 


Her hands clasped; her eyes, which were 


streaming with tears, beamed with the 
tenderest affection and delight. She sank 
upon her knees, and raised her hands as 
though the beatific vision were in her sight, 
and nearly within her grasp. The intro- 
duction of yellow glass as a medium of 
suggestion produced an idea of tropical 
sunshine. The girl shades her eyes, 
breathes as though exposed to great heat, 
and gives further evidence of the pranks 
of a cataleptic idea at large in an empty 
head. The odor of sulphur and carbon 
gave rise to the idea of a filthy smell, and 
occasioned the gestures appropriate to the 
purgatory to which her nostrils were seem- 
ingly exposed. A very curious experiment 
followed. Ether is exhibited to hysterical 
patients in ordinary practice., The smell 
of ether not only suggested hysteria to the 
hypnotized girl, but her behavior was that 
of women suffering from acute hysteria. 
The doctor whistled a valse, and marked 


‘time by striking a large tuning-fork. The 


girl rose, began to valse, quickened her 
step as the whistler accelerated the time, 
and stopped in aclumsy manner, fumbling 
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wW feet, as the valse changed toa 
mazurko, a dance of which she was igno- 
55 t. he final demonstration of the sec- 

„or cataleptic, period was the success- 
ful establishment of a suggestion by touch- 
ing first one cheek and then the other, 
while the sound of a kiss was made in the 
air by the operator's lips. The idea evi- 
dently suggested was the kiss of some dear 
and near relative, for her eyes beamed with 
pleasure, and a softened and friendly 
expression of countenance revealed her 
pleasant thought. When, however, her 
lips were touched with the finger, and the 
osculatory crack exploded in mid-air, the 
idea created was evidently that of a kiss 
snatched by some rude swain. Her brow 
corrugated with wrath. Her eye flashed. 
She shrank back in anger and disgust, and 
indicated ina manner that made very evi- 
dent her sense of the outrage to which she 
had been subjected. 

The third period, thatof somnambulism, 
was now entered. It was produced by rub- 
bing the hair on the top of the head. Sensi- 
bility on one side was at once re-established, 
and, but for her behaviour, there was noth- 
ing to convince the eye that she was not in 
her right senses. Strong sympathy and 
repugnance were established. Dr. Guinon 
was followed with watchful fidelity. From 
a friend accompanying me she shrank with 
uncomplimentary fervor. She became 
capable of retaining complex ideas. Speech 
was regained. Reason was laid aside. A 
file was bitten and pronouncnd to be good 
chocolate. On a suggestion from Dr. Gui- 
non, a supposititious bird perched on her 
finger. She spoke of its coral beak, its 
bright eye. It was a paroquet. It flew 
away, and its flight was followed by a 
mournful eye. My friend, an English 
member of Parliament, was converted into 
aChinaman. His robes, his chaussure, his 
pigtail, his slit eyes, were all described with 
microscopic exactness. As for me, I was 
a large block of ice with flowers growing 
on the surface. The girl picked three 
Maréchal Niel roses from my pencil-case, 
and in touching me shuddered with the 
cold, and cried that her hand was drenched. 
She pointed to the glacial -streams flowing 
from me. Then she is told to sleep, and 
she sleeps, a thrust from the blood-produc- 
ing probe giving the required testimonial 
to the reality of her slumbers. She was 
told to sleep until the hat of one of us was 
removed. It was quietly removed, and as 
quietly the girl rubbed her eyes, yawned, 
and awoke. The experiments in this stage 
were too numerous to relate. She poisoned 
the Chinaman with arsenic, and wept bit- 
terly at”her crime. In giving him the 
phantom cup she gasped, “Drink it not; the 
cup is poisoned.” A portrait of Dr. Char- 
cot was seen on a blank sheet of paper. The 
sheet was privately marked at the back, 
inserted far up among other and similar 
blank sheets, which the girl Inspected. 
When she arrived at the blank sheet sup- 
posed to be Dr. Charcot's portrait she at 
once stopped, and commented upon it. 


NO UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Independently of the lessons of history, 
teaching us the terrible consequence of a 
union of civil and ecclesiastical power, a 
complete separation of Church and State is 
demanded by the imprescriptible rights of 
the human mind. The right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness involves the 
right to profess and advocate our views. 
Whether they be true or false affects not 
the sacredness of the right of the believer. 
He has a right to belief in one God, or 
three, or three thousand, or none at all: 
to worship or not as he pleases, at any 
time and in.any manner that he thinks 
proper, when he does not thereby interfere 
with the equal rights of others. No hu- 
man power, no earthly tribunal can justly 
dictate to any individual what he shall be- 
lieve in regard to religion, or how, or when, 
or where he shall worship. If his views 
are such that they require him to violate 
the rules of decency or the acknowledged 
principles of morality, let him be restrained 
—if necessary, punished for such violation; 
but let no one suppose that by an appeal 
to extreme Cases, even involving the right 
of society to deal with dangerous mono- 
maniacs, or disturbers of the peace, any 
justification can be found for interference 
by the State, with men’s religious beliefs. 
No individual, no number of individuals, 
with direct or delegated authority, have the 
right to use coercive measures to prevent 
any person from promulgating any relig» 
ion, or to induce him to subscribe to any 
creed, perform any worship, acknowledge 
any God, or support any religion on earth. 

The Puritans have been eulogized for 
braving the dangers of the ocean and the 
privations of the wilderness, that they 
might worship God as conscience dictated, 
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Itis not strange that with the imperfect 
views of religious freedom then prevailing, 
they or their immediate descendants soon 


re-established in the New World a religious 


despotism more intolerant than that.in the 


Old World from which they had fled; but 
when we see men who lack language strong 


enough to denounce their persecutors, or to 


praise their sincerity and courage, earnestly 
advocating measures to-day to deprive of 
religious liberty such of their fellow citizens 
as cannot subscribe to their own views, we 
are most painfully impressed with the 
power of bigotry and superstition so to dis- 
tort the mind as to make enemies of those 
who should be our friends, verifying the 
saying that n man's foes shall be those of 


his own household.“ 


There are millions in this country who 
cannot conscientiously support any kind 
of supernatural religion. Have they no 
rights the Church is bound to respect? We 
are told that the views of such are an of- 
fence to God. This is the teaching of the- 
ologians. But many things which have 
been pronounced by them an offence to 
God, have in succeeding generations, by 
the same class, been discovered to be right; 
so we cannot resist the conviction that 
these men who talk so ‘confidently about 
the will and wishes of God, as an argu- 
ment against equal rights and religious 
freedom, simply give expression to the will 
and wishes of their own minds. When 
they declare that God is displeased with 
the omission of His name from the National 
Constitution, and that it is His require- 
ment that this Government recognize Jesus 
Christ as ‘‘Ruler among nations,” we ac- 
cept these statements as evidence that those 
who utter them, however sincerely, see the 
spread of those liberal sentiments that are 
gradually undermining their spiritual at- 
thority, and that they feel the necessity of 
securing the aid of the civil power to guard 
against the innovations of skepticism and 
science.—B. P. UNDERWOOD. 4 


A GOOD WORD FROM FLORIDA. 


To THE EDITOR: I very much like the 
heading of THE JOURNAL which is taste- 
ful and will grow in favor with acquain- 
tance. I did hope you could preserve the 
old familiar heading with its expressive 
and suggestive emblems. Of course it 
would have to be reduced in size. The 
motto you keep and will continue, as. of 
old. to hew to that line, letting the chips fall 
where they may: Truth wears no mask, 
bews at no human shrine, secks neither 
place nor applause: she only asks a hear- 
ing.’ 

And a hearing she is bound to have. I 
often wonder if the readers of THE JOUR- 
NAL realize how much such a banner 
hoisted at the masthead has influenced the 
course of the staunch old ship of truth dur- 
ing its twenty-five years’ cruise on the 
troubled and treacherous sea of journalism, 
with the many reefs,- rocks, shoals and 
sandbars, cyclones, tempests and whir- 
pools, which have proved fatal t®so many 
frailer craft during this eventful quarter 
of acentury. Truly the course of THE 
JOURNAL has been phenomenal, and its 
work and infiuence far-reaching and far 
more effective and important than many, 
even of its friends, realize, or its envious . 
and jealous enemies and rivals would be 
willing to admit; and now is certainly an 
opportune time for the real friends of truth 
and progress, of fair play and justice, to 
make a special and vigorous effort to ad- 
vance the interests and extend the influ- 
ence, and thusenlarge the field of useful- 
ness of THE JOURNAL. There are many 
Spiritualists who have a kind of ill-defined 
prejudice against TuE JOURNAL, and will 
not allow the mind to be disabused of the 
‘ancient relic, though they cannot give an 
intelligent reason for the prejudice, or sus- 
tain their foolish and flimsy charges by 
reference to its columns. I know of such 
among my personal friends whose friend- 
ship and good will I prize and whom I 
would not wish to offend, but truth,“ 
with me, (as.with its able advocate, THE 
JOURNAL) wears no mask, bows at no 
human shrine,” but does, in the person of 
a friend of THE JOURNAL, ‘‘ask a hearing“ 
from all such as I have indicated. I know 
whereof [ speak when I say that there is 
a considerable numberof such Spiritualists 
in Ohio and Michigan, and also in Florida, 
and I presume the same is true of many 
other states. The miserable slang of 
“Mind and Matter” years ago contributed 
largely to this end, and I could name other 
Spiritual papers (so called} that are still 
feeding and nursing such unjust prejudice 
to their own hurt and the lasting injury of 
the cause we all profess to love. : 

Now good friends (should Bro. Bundy 
think best to allow these homely sayings of 
mine ta reach you} let me beset you to- 


* 


. 


ve just to yourselves and throw aside all 
prejudice and old grudges” and false as- 
sumptions and consider well the needs of 
the time and your duty toward elevating 
our Common cause to a plane of respecta- 
bility; inform yourselves as to the real 
work THE JOURNAL is trying to do, and 


then, with a right good will come into the- 


ranks and help to win a glorious victory 
and feel better for it. Fraternally, 
-Laxe Mary, Fla. S. BIGELOW. 

Prof. Payton Spence, New York writes: 
Your paper is now in excellent shape for 
preservation in bound volumes wiih the 
valuable and carefully sifted facts that it 
always contains. Your Poe of the 
avowed scope of subjects\ that it is open 
for the discussion of, is timely, especially 
in your reference to Spiritualism and psy- 
chics in their widest acceptation. In the 
scientific treatment of these matters you 
have the field, and it is an\immense one to 
yourself, and Tam confident that you will 
cover it well. Those subjects are daily 
growing rapidly in importance and interest 
to the public at large, outside the ranks of 
Spiritualists: and unless the daily and 
weekly papers and the magazines get be- 
tween you and the thousands who are now 
seeking for more information about, and a 
more scientific treatment of those subjects 
than they get elsewhere, THE JOURNAL 
must be the acknowledged organ of all in- 
vestigators and organizers of thought upon 
those matters. 
why its circulation should not. reach fifty 
or ahundred thousand; and I hope it will. 

Your account of your experiences with 
Slade is admirably written, and is over- 
whelming. It will carry conviction, es- 
pecially with those who are most familiar 
with your exacting attitude to the mani- 
festations, and especially towards material- 
izations. 


C. North, Elkhart, Ind., writes: Your 
new JOURNAL came to my hand {esterday 
via a friend whose subscription I forwarded 
a year ago, and while its make-up has ‘al- 
ways pleased, allow me to say that I think, 


its new dress and size a marked improve- 


ment. I, as well as many others, have 
watched its fearless combat with error, 
bigotry and ignorance for these twenty- 
five long years, and I gladly congratulate 
you on the high and noble position your 
paper has attained. That it is being read 
by thousands who through it have learned 
of continued spirit life and communion 


and, (yet do not openly acknowledge it), | 


must be very encouraging to you. 


NEWFIELD, N. J., June 3, 1890. 

J. Clegg Wright, writes: 

Let me express my appreciation of the new 
appearance and convenient shape of THE 
JOURNAL. It looks odd to me yet, but new 
forms soon become familiar. There is a 
great work stillto do. Psychic studies are 
a feature in the interests and activities of 
this age. You have worked hard and I 
hope that the future of THE JOURNAL will 
be brilliant and useful. I notice much new 
and characteristic thought in the paper 
lately. 


J. S. Harris, Helena, Montana, writes: 
I wish I could send you one thousand tens 
to aid you in the great good work you are 
doing. Of course, I am pleased with THE 
JOURNAL, and we know all its readers 
should be more than pleased—should be 

very thankful for such a paper. I think 
the new form a very great inspiration—it 
being more convenient to handle; and now 
I wish you great success and when I get 
rich I will make a liberal donation to THE 
Joux xAl— but cannot now recommend you 
to be more liberal on this account. 


Edward D. Hicks writes: Tn JOUR- 
NAL’s new form I think is a grand im- 
provement over the old. Iam also pleased 
to know you have received the services of 
Mr. B. F. Underwood on your editorial 
staff. Twenty-three years ago I was a boy 
twelve years old and heard Mr. Under- 
wood ids in the parlor of a hotel at 
Pittsfield Ills., to an audience of eight per- 
sons. I date the wane of my Catholicism 
from that lecture. 


Mrs. Lizzie Jones writes: The typo- 
graphical appearance of the new form is 
fine and clear—gencral effect pleasing; the 
contents full of inspiration in that Tur 
JOURNAL belongs to,and stands at the head 


of a guild of- papers which recognize |. 


universe extant, as contradistinguished 

` froma hemispheric world and ‘speaks from 

points of it, viewing all created things 
constituting one complete system. 


A. J. Fishback, Du Quoin, III., writes: 
Your paper in its new form and dress, filled 
with noble thoughts was duly received. 
Please send sample copies to, etc, 
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I see no reason, therefore, 


Wm. H. Holmes writes: The new form 
is à great improvement, and your constant 
effort to make an independent and interest- 
ing sheet, is worthy of commendation and 
deserves support. 


Julia Grey Burnett, Washington, D. C. 
The changed form of THE JOURNAL is for 
the bestand I hope your. list of readers 
may be greatly increased. 


J. N. Gridley writes: The new style js 
superior in form and appearance: hope you 
‘will find the new departure a success for 
you deserve it. 


H. A. Buddington, Springfield, Mass. 
Your paper is a marvel of beauty in make- 
up. 


Mr. B. C. Buck. President, writes: The 
Sturgis (Mich.) meeting will be held June 
27th, 28th and 29th. Mrs. R. S. Lillie, 
Abaham Smith and Dr. Densto w will be the 
speakers. 


The author of "Equitable Values.” in 
Tue JOURNAL of June 14th, writes: 
“Please correct the nom de plume of the 
article. It should read J and not T. V. 
Beneficio.” 


Col. Gurley, of Waco, Texas, and one 
of the prominent liberal thinkers of the 
Lone Star State spent some days in Chicago 
last week. The Colonel gives a glowing 
account of the growth and prosperity of 
Texas, and speaks cheeringly of the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas. Waco isla center of 
advanced thought and the home of the 
Independent Pulpit, so ably conducted by 
Mr. Shaw, formerly a popular Methodist 
preacher. 


At the annual mecting in May, 1890, the 
first Spiritualist society of Haverhill, Mass., 
made choice of the following board of man- 
agement for the ensuing yeer: Orin P. 
Hurd, B. A. Sargent, R. H. Tilton,Charles 


A. I. Pettengill, Mrs. Lydia Gage and Mrs. 
J. M. Palmer. At’ a subsequent meeting 
of the board the following officers were 
elected: President, Orin P. Hurd; Vice 
President, B. A. Sargent; Clerk, R. H. 
Tilton; Treasurer, C. E. Sturgis. 


E. J. Huling, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
writes: In our times students of prophecy 
have been preaching the second coming of 
Christ and calculating the day and hour 
thereof, but in all things they held the ma- 
terialistic view which had survived from 
ancient times. He was coming, they said, 
in his glory, to rule on earth for a specified 
period. It.seems to me that Christ has 
come on earth since the great agitation be- 
gan, but he has come in the spirit, not in 
the material form, and his great teachings 
have come to be recognized and pervade all 
the earth as they never did before. The 
evidence of this coming is to be seen in ev- 
ery direction, in the all pervading spirit of 
‘love which shows itself in so many ways, 
a few of which may be noted: Societies 
are organized for all kinds of benevolent 
and charitable purposes; for the prevention 
of cruelty to children and animals; to care 
for those wounded in battle or by disasters 
of all kinds; for the inculcation of social 
purity, and to prevent the debauchery of 
the young. Then the modifications of 
creeds founded on the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, going on in various denominations of 
so-called orthodox Christians is farther evi- 
dence to the same effect. In fact it would 
require more space than ordinary newspa- 
per columns could afford to catalogue the 
changes brought about during the past 
fifty years by the adoption and following 
of Christ's teachings and the repudiation of 
the old dogmas regarding a partial and 
vengeful God. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully p ed from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake; Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
Ties, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble remedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing. creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


__100 Doses One Dollar _ 
MIND, THOUGHT AND .CEREBRATION. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Pamphlet form, price 10 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO, C, BUNDY, 
Chicago, l _ 
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GIVEN GRATIS 


To Each Reader of The Religio-Philosophical Journal 


who orders a Mammoth “Sweet Home” Box, and 
agrees to recommend Street Home’’ Soap—provided the 

oap is found all we claim—to three or more friends. 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” 
Soap, enough to last an average family one year, finest 
made for all household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfum- 
ery, sachet powder, toilet requisites, etc., but best of all 
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E. Sturgis, Hiram Nichols, N. C. Fernald, | 


You get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoon 
Soaps) plain pattern, will ore’ 
as your grandmother us 


especially valuable to us. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars payable 
after 30 days’ trial ; (only one box sold to.a family). If 
not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no charge 
for what you have used. We sell only direct from fac- 
tory to family. (No middlemen). Weare reliable, ask 
Order now, you run no risk. 


Seele fee eee eee 


your banker. 


Some people 


P 
E dition to the ter sj 


Sees rAr besos se Peco re boeceepocr eevee Severeveveececsecveaatsonas 
Factories: Seneca, steacock, J. D. LARKIN & CO., Established 1875. 
and Carroll Streets, BUFFALO, N. Y. 91,000 Boxes sold in 288. 
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EVERY WATERPROOF COLLAR or CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 
Not to Split? 


BE UP 
: TO 
THE MARK 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put 
them in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time 
to the readers of a few high class publications whose influence is 


2. —.— .. . f.:. ere see 


i cash with order; we do not ask it, but in Ez 
Æ such cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- 38 
ns and ali the other extras) and ship same day $ 


Mt: the order is received; all other orders being filled in their regular turn. 8 


ven to introduce our 
ife time, Such 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


THR PIONKERS 


OF THE 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF DR. JUSTINUS KER- 
NER AND WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The two Pioneers of new Science. whose lives and 
labors in the direction of Psychology form the sub- 


, Ject-matter of- this volume, will be found to bear a 


strong similarity to each other in other directions 
pan the one which now links their names, lives and 
rs. 


Cloth bound, 325 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 15 cents. 
For sale, wholesale and retall. by JNo. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. i 


UNANSWERABLE LOGIC. 


Aseries of Spiritual Discourses Given Through 


the Mediumship of Thomas Gales Forster. 


‘A remarkably clear, comprehensive and complete 
presentation of the phenomena and teachings of 
Modern Spiritualism is given in these lectures, com- 
paring them with those of the past in respect to life 
here and hereafter. 

The many thousands who have listened to the 
eloquent discourses of Thomas Gales Forster. when 
in the prime of earth-life, will welcome this volume 
with heartfelt gratitude. 5 

The following chapters are especially interesting: 
What ts Spiritualism? Philosophy of Death; What 
lies beyond the Veil? Human Destiny. Ciairvoyance 
and Clairaudience. What Spiritualists Believe. ete. 

Cloth: large 12 mo., beveled bonrds Price. $1.50. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, by Joan C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 


| STARTLING FACTS 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


BEING A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF 
Witches, Wizards, and Witchcraft; Table Tipping, 
Spirit Rapping, Spirit Speaking, Spirit Telegraph- 
ing; and MATERIALIZATIONS of Spirit 
Hands, Spirit Heads, Spirit Faces, Spirit 
7 Forms, Sptrit Flowers, and every other 
Spirit Phenomenon that has Occurred in Europe and 
America since the Advent of Modern Spiritual- 
ism, March 31, 1848, to the Present Time. 


N. B. WOLFE, M. D. 


The book makes a large 12 mo. of oven 600 pages; 
it is printed on fine calendered paper and bound in 
extra heavy English cleth, with back and front beau- 
tifully niuminated in gajd. 

After F the “Startling 
Facts” contained in his k, comprising original in- 
vestigations made under most favorable auspices, 
Dr. Wolfe says: 

“With these avowals of its teachings the book ` 
stands before the world, asking no favor but a read- . 


a 


ing—no consideration but the fair judgment of en- 


lightened men and women. As Death is a heritage 
common alike to King, Pope, Priest, and People, all 
should be interested in knowing what it portends—of - 
what becomes of us after we die. Those who have 
tasted death, our spirit friends, answer this great 
problem in this book of 600 pages." 
Price, $2.25. É A ro 
For sale, Wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDT, 
Chicago, a : 
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can be read between the lines“ 


attain full and permanent, 


communication, an 
. of ‘dane and human affairs he would 
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RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Ayre bah he — 


JUN. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed, under this head, are for 


At, or can be ordered through the office of THE 


LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. I 


The Pathway of the Spirit. A guide to 
Inspiration, Illumination and Divine Real- 


ization on Earth. By J. H. Dewey. M. D., 


author of The Way the Truth and the 
Life, etc. F. F. Lovell & Co.: New York 
328 pages, paper 75 cts., cloth 


T tee 
1.50. <A book full of interest, written by 

a man possessed by an idea. Not possessed 
in a way to warp or dwarf, but rather to 
uplift and enlarge his faculties, as an en- 
thusiasm ‘rational yet divine always does. 
As a noble plea for the dignity and worth 
and high possibilities of human nature 


ran, like a thread of gold, through the 
the great apostle of 


writings of Channing, 
Unitarianism, so a plea for man's capacity 
for spiritual illumination and divine wis- 
dom on earth runs through this work, and 
in all the 
works of this writer. Man can find God,” 
he says, only through the gateway of the 
spirit in his own soul. In the ordinary 
sonditions of the sensuous life men need 

^e awakened to the recognition of their 
s nest possibilities. and for this awaken- 
ing of spiritual impressibility, “earnest 
concentration of desire and faith—true 
prayer—is necessary’ for “the permanent 
illumination” to be gained. 

In trances, spontaneous or magnetio, the 
illumination is transient. yet of marked 
benefit when it passes into memory, but 
“The spiritual illumination and heavenly 
communion thus temporarily enjoyed un- 


der abnormal condition may become, prac- 


tically, a normal and permanent experience 
through the persistent cultivation of spirit- 
ual impressibility and inspirational power 
under proper conditions. He who would 
illumination, 
however, must make it the supreme object 
of life....The activities of the mind and 
the pursuits of life must be conducted un- 
der the motives and inspirations of the 
spiritual life. if we would enjoy the bless- 
ing of divine communion and heavenly 

fellowship.” 
Open vision of heavenly things, and of 
supernal beings, “pirit communion and 
seership and insight 


have. us gain best by our own spiritual 
culture. He understands and believes 


- Spiritualism, and treats of it with intelli- 


gent appreciation, but holds our own cul- 
ture of our interior faculties as above the 
passive spirit-control of negative mediums, 
our ‘‘self-determining” power the safer 
way to reach the high end of spirit com- 
munion. We are told that: Intercourse 


with the Spirit-world and communion with 


the departed—who are often made the 
~. guardian angels of their loved ones here 
is, under proper conditions, not only possi- 
-ble and legitimate but very comforting, but 
the ordinary phases of mediumship are not 
the normal and legitimate way of seeking 
the communion. The normal exercise of 
spiritual clairvoyance, clairaudience and 
the psychometric sense is the only reliable 
and legitimate method of seeking direct 


converse with departed or attendant spirits. 


.. The trance of mediums, under the 
controlling inflnence of spirits is. 
with great risk and danger to the subject 
thereof: .. personality and will are prec- 
ious trusts not to be safely yielded up.” 
Yet marked benefits from the unconscious 
trance are granted in other parts of the 
book. If the statement as to mediumship 
be not-fully accepted, the frank friendli- 
ness of. its suggestions, and the high value 
of its thought may well be considered. 
The idea and aim for illumination by 
self-effort in a normal way is the author’s 
leading idea, and is worthy of all commen- 
dation. A rational acceptance of Spirit- 
ualism and of spirit-control will help to 
that end and this he would hardly deny. 
Christ he holds as the highest example 
of the illuminated spiritual condition, as a 
permanent element in daily life, yet does 
not hold him as a supernatural being, but 
as an elder brother, his gifts such as we 
cah all seek naturally to gain. ‘‘He was 
to save men by leading them up to the 
same spiritual baptism—permanent illumi- 


nation and victory over the power of temp- 


tation and sin” which he had reached, but 
the Christ-ideal was lost by the dogmatism 
-and speculations of the early Church Fa- 
thers, and only saved by the persecuted 
mystics, who rejected ecclesiastical author- 
fiy and followed only the divine guide 

ithin, held the secret of the regenerate 
life lost to the church by pride and pomp.” 

Of intuition, spiritual heredity and like 
matters of high import valuable views are 
given. This, like all the author’s books, 
is dey to the earnest advocacy of his 
Y of Christian R of 


* 


le 


„fraught. 


its range of thought such as Fénelon or 
Dean Stanley, or Channing or the best spir- 
itual thinkers of whatever name would 
cordially accept. With Oriental Theos- 
ophy, as given its Western advocates, 
there i is little unty as to Mahatmas and 
their like the extravagant claims are held 
at a large discount, and its philosophy, 
“ruling out all recognition of Deity asa 
being of intelligence and will“ is not ac- 
cepted. 

A brief sentence finely gives a thought 
of the naturalness of inspiration: Every 
legitimate desire is an innate or constitu- 
tional demand, which implies both the 
reality of the thing desired and the power 
of its attainment “and appropriation.. 
Aspiration is innate longing for unattained 
good, which implies a normal demand, for 
which there is, therefore, the legitimate 
and certain supply....Just as expiration, 
a breathing out from the lungs, is followed, 
in living bodies, by a fresh inspiration or 
inbreathing from the atmosphere, so inspir- 
ation, the breathing out of a vital want, a 
true prayer, opens the soul to an immediate 
intlux or oe or ae inspiration from 
spiritual centres of supply.” 

Whoever reads this book, ‘‘with the 
Spirit and the understanding also,” cannot 
fail to find light along the pathway of his 

G. B. 5. 


‘own spirit. 


Helen: By Campbell Waldo Waite. Illus- 
trated by Louis Brgunhold. Chicago: W. 
E. Dibble & Co. Cloth. Pp. 388. Here 
in verse somewhat above the average we 
are givenat great length a love story, which 
deals with war, adventure, travel, literature 
and art in. the course of its recital. Graph- 
ic pictures of life in the great West, its 
boundless prairies, woods, and streams, and 
realistic portrayal of differing types of 
western people appear and re-appear be- 
tween the episodes of camp and hospital 
life during our Civil War, descriptions of 
foreign travel, and discussions on reiigious, 
scientific and literary matters. There is 
considerable originality of thought shown 
by the author, and the love romance is well 
told in spite of its unique form of telling. 
The book is handsomely bound, printed in 
clear, beautiful type, and has over forty 
fine illustrations, many of them full page. 


Nature's Serial Story. Edward P. Roe. 
Boston: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, paper 
cover, 50 cents. Since the transition of E. 

. Roe, the sale of his books has increased 
immensely and his works are now classed 
with the most popular works of fiction in 
America. The editions in paper cover are 
extensively sold; but do not interfere with 
the sale of the more expensive library edi- 
tions. The characters in this story are 
taken from real life. Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford are shown to the readers as leading 
quiet, unobtrusive, but earnest and sincere 
lives, and the characters around them are 
pleasantly described. 


April Lady” ànd A4 Born Coquette” 
are the titles of Nos. 80 and 90 of Lovell's 
International Series. Both are by The 
Duchess, and are written in the usual 
bright style of this vivacious story-writer, 
whose lovely, impulsive, warm-hearted 
Irish heroines are always charming even if 
they bear a wonderful Family reSemblance 
to one another. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin &Co., Boston, 
the following: Java the Pearl of the 
East, S. J. Higginson, 75 cents; Tales of 
New England, Sarah Orne Jewett, $1.50; 
Liberal “Living Upon Narrow Means, 
Christine Terhune Herrick; The Master of 
the Magicians, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert Ward, 16 me. $1.25. 


The Prophets of Palmyra Mormonism, 
Thos. Gregg, New York: John B. Alden, 
$1.00; Theodore Parker, A Lécture, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr & 
Co.; The Haunted Fountain and Hetty’s 
Revenge, Katherine S. Macquoid, 30 cents; 
In God’s Way, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 50 
cents; New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany; A Daughter’s Sacrifice, F. C. Phil- 
lips and Percival Fendall, 50 cents; New 
York: Frank F. Lovell & Co.; Mother’s 
Help and Child’s Friend, Carrica Le Favre, 
cloth, $1.00, Leatherette, 75 cents; Speech 
of Hon. John P. Jones of Nevada, on the 
Free Coinage of Silver in the United 
States Senate, May, 1890. 


“A City and a Soul” by Mrs. S. A. Un- 
derwood has been widely read and has 
called forth high praise from many. Ex- 
tracts are given froma few of the refer- 
ences to the story: 

Dr. Edward Montgomery, the distin- 
guished biologist and philosopher, writes; 


for Laura Then the dips into Anarchy 


TTC . Ths Rg EE E 
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“This being Sunday I have been indulg- 
ing myself in reading Chapters VII and 
VIII of ‘A Cityand a Soul.’ It made me 
completely lose consciousness of my sur- 
roundings, transporting me heart and soul 
to our friends in the park. And listening 
there to the thrilling utterance of their 
awakening sense of human solidarity, the 
mighty swell of- humanitarian aspirations 
surged through my being, dimming my 
sight with its overflow of pitying sorrow 
and tender hope.” 


Sidney H. Morse, the sculptor and writer: 
J have received the first eight chapters of 
‘A City and a Soul.“ I read them all at 

once and with more interest than I have 
read anything of the kind for a long time. 
I know this must be so, for I find myself 
‘hankering’ for the chapters to come. Mrs. 
Underwood has certainly succeeded in giv- 
ing her characters a most home-like inter- 
est. One would like to go and see them. 
. Justin has fallen into good hands. 
Laura and Constance are good company— 
‘most helpful for a straying youth like him. 
Ferd isa victim of plenty and society, but he 
seems to have a vein of sense in his liking 


and Socialism will give her a good oppor- 
tunity for saying much to the point. The 
home Chicago interest the story is likely 
to have will insure it in book form a pow- 
erful reading. Iam glad the author is do- 
ing this work.” : 

Helen T. Clark, herself a story writer as 
well asa poet: “I enjoy the story very 
much, as it is so superior ue ordinary 
run of newspaper puerility. 


Walter Crane, poet and writer of essays: 
“I am reading ‘A City and a Soul’ with 
much interest. Why has Mrs. Under- 
wood mussed away so. much time with 
science and vain philosophy when she has 
such a pretty turn for story-telling?” 


Hugh C. Robertson, of the Karemic Art 
Works, Chelsea: ‘‘Weare delighted with 
the story as far as it has reached. I, and 
in fact all our family, are inveterate story 
readers. That is our mode of taking rest; 
and ever since we reada story by Mrs. Un- 
derwood, published years ago, we have 
wondered why she did not write more. 
She is evidently in her element, and it is 
too bad that the public should be deprived 
of the pleasure and profit gained from such 
a delightful source. 


The Fastest Vestilbule Train between Chi- 
cago and Denver. 

The Chicago & Alton R. R. has established a 
new through line via Kansas City & Union R'y. 
and has placed in service five magnificent Pullman 
Vestibule Trains between Chicago and Denver. 
These new trains will be composed of Smoking 
Cars, Day Cars, Ladies’ Palace Reclining Chair 
Cars, free of charge, Pullman „includi Cars and 
Dining Cars. The entire trains, including Dining 
Car, will run through from Chicago to Denver 
without change. This will positively be the fastest 
train run between Chicago and Denver, and the 
only line using the celebrated Hitchcock Reclining 
Chairs. For further information call at city ticket 
office, Chicago & Alton R. R., 195 Clark Street, . 
cago. 

Consumption Surely Cured. 
To THE EDITOR:— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have n perma- 
nently cured. Ishall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send 15 their Ex- 
press and P. O. address. Respectfu 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


Rheumatism 


A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


Much mischief is done in the treatment of 
constipation. The common opinion is that 
requiremen’ sare fulfilled ifthe medicine 
forces unloading of the bowels. A great 
error. Medicine simply purgative, corrects 
no morbid condition, 5 their use 
is followed by greater costiveness. A reom- 
edy, to be effectual and permanent, must be 
composed of tonic, sl reeves corrective 
and carthartio properties. Th ese are admir- 
ably combined in Dr. Tutt's Liver Pilis. 
They will, in a short time, cure all the suf- 
ferings that result from inactive bowels. 
They give tone to tł > intestines, stimulate 
the secretions, and correct imperfect funo- 
tional action of the stomach and liver. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


NEVER DISAPPOINT. 
Price, 25c. Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 


TAROID 


re CURE for for PIL ILES, SAL SALTI 1 


N l 


Suffer not longer. 
Belle ve ae every 
form 30059 Ad- 
dress, Doctor Ross, 
Grand Raps, Mich. 
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A DESIRABLE PREMIUM ! 


Webster's 
Unabridged 
Dictionary 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal 


The most valuable book 
ever offered at the price. 


SEBS 
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Bound in either full Sheep or half Morocco Ful 
Standard size, fl inches long, 8 inches Wide, 5 8895 


“Containing about 100,000 words, over 440 cubic 
inches of Paper: and nearly 300, 000 square inches of 
printed surface 


The history of this book is as follows: Under the 
copyright law:of the United States an author obtains 
a copyright for twenty-eight years and a renewal for 

a further period of fourteen years. This edition 
was copyrighted in 1847, and the copyright. therefore 
expired in 1889. 

The astounding improvements in bookmaking, 
cheapening ‘the manufacture and Ineressing the 
power of production, makes it possible to reproduce 

this book ndw at a price which brings it within the 
reach of everybody. 


Any subscriber to the JOURNAL who will send us 
ONE new yeatiy subscriber and $5.00 will receive a 
copy of the Lpomis Edition of the original WEB- 
STER'S UNABRIDGED, as above described, by ex- 
press, free of charge. Thus our subscribers can se- 
cure this valuable book for $2.50. 


Any person sending us $5.00 will receive a copy of 
the JOURNAL one year (price, $2.50) and one copy of 
the Dictionary, delivered free of charge. 


Any person sending us the names of THREE NEW 
YEARLY subscribers and $7.50 will receive one copy 
of the Dictionary by express, free of charge. 


* 

Any person sending us the names of twenty three - 
monthe’ trial subscribers at one time and $10.00 will 
receive a copy of the Dictionary, free of charge. 

Subscribers to the JOURNAL may secure copies of . 
the Dictionary under one or ull of the foregoing of- 
fers, but each proposal must be treated as tndepen- , 
dent and distinct; there can be no modification of 
the terms. Great cate should be had in writing 
names and addresses so plainly that no mistake will 
occur. 


The demand for this book will in part be realized 
when we state that three of the largest printing 
houses in Chicago are running night and day on it; 
one house belig under bonds to turn ont Twelve hun- 


dred copies every day for one year; and that the pub- 
lisher of this. edition expects to ell more than one 
mill before next Christmas. It should how- 


ever be distinctly understood that this and all other 
low-priced editions of Webster's Dictio are not 
so complete as ts the edition which sells for $10.00. 
The latter contains a supplement, engravings, etc. herds 
still protected by copyright; but for all ordinary 

—even for the average printing office, tha Loomis 
edition is sufficient, and is of course a marvel of 


cheapness and utility. 


While we ya sena the book wound in either sheep 
r half-m sired, recommend the 

tatter style of bir binding ís s likely tot give the best satis- 
faction. 

Remit by P. O. Money order, Postal note or Ex- 
proes order, Registered l letter; or draft on Chicago or 

ew York. Do not send checks on local bank. 

Address, JOHN C. BUNDY, 

Chicago, IlL 


JUNE 28, 1890. 


SAYINGS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men who speak aloud for future times 
to hear.— E. B. Browne. 


What power in books; 
They mingle gloom and splendor, as I’ve oft, 

In thunderous sunsets, seen the thunder-piles 
Seamed with dull fire and fiercist glory-rents. 
They awe me to my knees, as if I stood 
In presence of a king. —ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Master books, but do not let them master 
you. Read to live, not live to read. bid. 


x A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purposes to a life beyond life. Ailton. 


Books help us to forget the crossness of 
men and things, compose ourcares, and lay 
our disappointments asleep—Jeremy Taylor. 


We should begin life with books; they 
multiply the sources of employment; so 
does capital: but capital is of no use un- 
less we live on interest,—books are waste 
paper unless we spend in action the wis- 
dom we get from thought.-—Bulter. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
‚swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are to be 

read only in part, others to be read but not 

_ curiously, and some few to be read wholly 
and with diligence and aversion, .— Bacon. 


Books are our teachers. Gibbon testi- 
fies: “My early and invincible love of 
reading, I would not exchange for the 
treasures of India.“ A reading-room is an 
academy in which each may pursue an op- 
tional course of study, under the tuition of 
the masters of the several departments of 
knowledge. Emerson says: “If we en- 
countered a man of rare intellect, we 
should ask him what books he read.” This 
tribute to book lore is echoed by all who 
appreciate and improve the privileges of 
scholarship in this Alma Mater, in which 
all may freely pursue a course of educa- 
tion. The statement of Johnson will not 
be disputed: ‘‘The foundation of knowl- 
edge must be laid by nadine? = The States- 
man. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR SALE 


AT THE OFFICE OF ` 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
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Ancient Falths and Modern. Thomas Inman, 

M. D ²ð²iꝛ BEN See aise 86'S 5.00 25 

Anpwere to Questions, Practica! and Spirit- : 
VIB secs ERE A E 1.50 10 
Apocryphal New Testament.. 1.25 10 
Reason.—Thos. Paine.. 50 05 


; 3 of Nature, Philosophy of Spiritual 

Existence, and of the Spirit-world. Hud- 
son Tuttle 2 
Arabula; or, The Divine Guest. A. J. Davis. 1.50 40 
Approaching Crisis. A. J. Davis.............. 1.00 10 
Apostles (translated from the French] Renan 1.75 12 
A Stellar Key to the Summer Land. A. J. 


Davis „„ 75 06 
Astro-Thedlogical Lectures. Rev. Robert 
BRAY lor 1.50 10 
A Kise og a Blow, a book for children. H. 
B. WMhhttkttttk ewauee tess 50 05 
An Eye-Opener. ZODD. 0c visio cc ecieeee ‘ies vice 50 00 


. Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Sym- 
bolism. Profusely Illustrated. Deeply In- 


teresting. T. Inman. 1.50 00 
Ancient Symbol Worship. Finely IIlus- 
Fated b b 3.00 16 
Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, 
Jonn P. Lundy. Beautifully printed and 
WNWSEPAted ..... eee eee cece ence „„ 7.50 30 
ann Dogmatic ‘Theology, What? Giles B. 
Stebbins. ... 2.2... eevee cee e ces ce eenceceves 50 05 
American Communities...............-....:-- 10 08 
An Hour with the Angelis 50 04 
Age of Reason and Examination of the Pro- 
phe cles e eask aii ea 75 05 
Animal Magnetism, Deleus ee 2.00 15 
Addendum to the Review of the Seybert Re- 
port. A. B. Richmond...............-.-00- 75 00 
Aah Whisperingš. Poems. Hattie J. Ray. iaa 
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Adventures Among the Rosicrucians. F. 


Hartmann. ....... 2... cece cece cece ee sosseso 1.00 08 
Artificial Somnambulism. ` W. B. Fahne- . 

ock 1.50 00 
Biogen Series. Elliott Coues. 5 Vols. Vol. 

1, Biogen; Vol. 2, Daemon of Darwin; Vol. 

3, A Buddhist Catechism; Vol. 4, Can Mat- 

ter Think? Vol. 5, Kuthumi. Each........ 75 00 
Beyond the Valley. A. J. Davis. Plain 1.50 10 

a Full Gilt. 2.00 10 
Bible: Whence and What. R. B. West- 

Dt) ees 1.00 00 
Beyond the Gates 1.25 10 
Bhagavad Gita. Mohini Mohun Chatterji... 2.00 15 
Bible of Bibles. K. Graves 1.75 10 
Bible in India... 20... 2... eee eee cee cen nee 2.00 12 
Bible Marvel Workers. Allen Putnam 75 00 
Clothed with the Sun. Illuminations of 

Anna (Bonus) Kingsford.............-.-.--. 2.00 
Consolation and other Poems. A. P. Miller 1.00 
Complete Works of Thomas Paine, 3 vol- 

WIMNOB. 0 voce tt 7.00 
Critical His of the Doctrine of a Future 

Life In all and Nations. Waan i R. 
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Conant, Mrs. 7. H. Biography o 
Tu n gilt 


Constitution of Man, George Combe. 
Career of Religious Ideas 
„ Works of A: 1 Davis.. 
wmology. G. W. Ramsey. 
‘tcism on the ‘Theological Idea of Deity. 
aB craven e e 1.00 
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Debatabie Land. Robert Delo ore . 
Divine Law of Cure. W. F. Evans 
Death in the Light of the Harmoniai Phi- 
losophy. Mary F. Davis 
Death and the After Life. A. J. Davis...... 
Diakka. A. J. Dasis 
Dialogues for Children 
Dictionary, Webster’s Unabridged (by ex- 
Press „„ 
Dictionary, Webster's Pocket, flexible cover 
Descent of Man. Darwin 
Diegesig, Rev. Robert Taylor, written by 
him while Imprisoned for blasphemy. This 
work is an account of the origin, evidence 
and early history of Christianity.......... 
Devil's Pulpit. Rev. Robert Taylor. With 
a sketch of the Author's Life 
Esoteric Christianity. W. F. Evans......... 
Esoteric Buddhism. A. P. Sinnett.......... 
Essay on Man. Pope. Cloth, gilt... 
Board. School Edition 

Errors of the Bible, Demonstrated by the 
Truths of Nature. Henry C. WHEE isos: 
Eating for Strength...............scececcceees 
Electrical Psychology. Dode... ——— . 
Eleusinlan and Bacchic 5 e 
Five Years of Theosop 2 8 e Sirecia wcleee-e ows 
From Over the Border. G. Smith 
Fu-Sang; or, The Discovery of America by 
„ Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Con- 
Flashes of Light from the Spirit Land, 
through the Mediumship of Mrs. J. H. 
Gon... „„ 
Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, or Na- 
ture vs. Theology. A. J. Davis. Knlarged 


World. Robert D. O wen 
ee and How to Use Them. Hester M. 
Ghostly Visier ee... 
Generis and Ethics of Conjugal Love. A.J. 


Good Sense. Baron D'Holbach.............. 
Great Harmonia. A.J. vis. 5 vols., viz.: 
Vol. k The Physician; Vol.2, The Teacher; 
Vol. 3, The Seer; Vol. 4, The Reformer; 
Vol. 5, The Thinker. Each................. 
Home" 8 (D, D. ) Life and Mission. Plain...... 
ss Gilt top... 

History of the Christian Religion. C. V. 
Waite. Cloth, $2.50 18. Sheep............ 
Hygiene of the Brain and Cure of Nervous- 
ness. M. L. Holbrobckn 
Home: Femme Heroic and Miscellaneous 
Poems. Jesse H. Butler 
aoe of Free Thought. Sara A. Under- 
History of the or ‘Development of 
Europe. J. W. Draper. Revised Edition. 
2 volume 


‘History of Christianity. Edward Gibbon.. 


Harbinger of Health. A. J. Davis 
Harmontal Man; or, Thoughts for the Age. 
A. J. Davis 0 
History and Philosophy of Evil. A. J. Davis. 
Hayward's Book of all Religions, including 
Spirituals 
How to Bathe. E. P. Miller, M. D........... 
Hedged In. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author 
Of Gates Aae eee cee ee ee 
Human Physiology, Statistical and Dy- 
namical; or, The Conditions and Course of 
te 46 7 of Man. J. W. Draper. M. D. LL. 
How to Paint. Gardner. 
Idyl of the White Lotus 
Immortality Inherent in Nature 


1 
Intuition, a Novel. Mrs. F. Kingman 
ae ae Inquirer's Text Book. 
Is the E Bibie Divine? S. J. Finnern 
Irreconcilable Records, or Genesis and Geg- 
ology. W. Dento˙˙nnnnn. 
Isis Unveiled. 2 Vols . 
Is Darwin Right? W. Denton 
Identity of Primitive Christianity ‘and Mod- 
ern Spiritualism. E. Crowell.............. 
Illuminated Buddhism. sss 


Koran. Translated by George Sale.......... 
Kabbala Denud ata. 
Light of Kg Yypfrrꝭ᷑ cece cece wens csv eves 
Light on the Path. Cloth..............0008- . 
Lights and Shadows. D. D. Home 
Light on the Hidden Wag 
Little Pilgrim . 
Lyceum Stage. For Lyceums and Exhibi- 

tions. Kates............. eee cece c ces ec cece 
Life of Thomas Paine, with Critical and Ex- 

planatory observations of his writings. 

Geo: Vale SNe aea eS ss see 
Life of Jesus. Renan 888 
Mysteries of the Ages. Lady Caithness. Sve 


Man sw hence and Whither? R. B. West- 
TOOK uu Un 
Marriage and Divorce. R. B. Westbrook... 
My Wedding Gti :::: 
Magic Staff. A. J. Davilsss 


Mediums—from the French of Allan Kardec 1.50 


Moore’s Universal Assistant and Complete 
Mechanic. Cloth........... SE TA 


Manomin. Myron Colomy..............--.- : 


Mental Medicine. Evans 


Modern American Spiritualtem— 1838-18683 
Emma Hardinge 1.50 
Modern Thinkers. Fror. V. B. Denslow.: 


Cloth. $1.50; half cal... ; 


Morning Lectures (20 discourses). A. J. . 


DAVIS. eee ñ ̃ tr reer reer rT eT rer a En oe 
Menari for Children (for Lyceums). A. J. 
Davis.. .... 8 ee 1 e 
Mental Cures Evans. i 


My Affinity, and Other Stories. Lizzie Doten: 
uchanan..... .: 


Moral Education. Dr. J. R. 


Natty, a Spirit. A. Putnam.. 
Nature's Laws in 3 Life. an Exposition 


of Spiritualism e 
Nature's Divine Revelations. A. J. Davis... 


Our Heredity from God. E. P. Powell rer 
Occult World. A. P. Sinnett.......'.......... 
On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. Prof. 

A. R. Wallace .. 0 cece ese e scenes 
Outside the Gates. Miss M. T. Shellhamer.. 
Origin of Civilization and Primitive Condi- 

tion of Man. Sir J. Lubbock............... 


Origin of Species. Darwin reer siess 922 
Perfect Wag eases 
Primitive Mina Cure. W. T. Evans 
Psychometry. Manual of, J. R. Buchanan.. 
Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism. 
J. P. F. Delueze. Translated by T. C. Hart- 


Sshorn . e e —＋—＋*' 
Proof Palp able. ce cceees 
Principles of Nature. Maria M. King. 3 vols., 

per vol. $1.50; 3 volas ss. 


‘Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire. Fifth: 


American Edition, 876 octavo pages, two 
steel plates. Largest and most torrect 


edition in the English language. ntains 
more matter than the London Edition 
which sells for $10.................% e 
Persons and Events. A. J. Davis... e 
Penetralia. A. J. Davilis ses 
Poems from the Inner Life. Lizzie Doten. 
81.00. 10. Gilltůe ii.... e 
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Philosophy of Creation. Thomas Paine. 


through Horace Wood, medium 40 
Poono. of Progress. Lizzte Doten. $1.00, | ware 


Farturition without Pain. M. L. Holbrook, 


Hudson Tuttldqdc. 3 150 
Pioneers of the Spiritual Reformation. Mary 


Howitt Watts 2.50 
Poems and Rbythmical Expressions. Dr.D. 
Ambrose DaviiiiLu as 50 
Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse. A. J. 
Davis ccteaisee sad se seesroasteeess 1.25 
Pronouncing Hand-book. Invaluable to all.. a 
Philosophy of Special Providences. A. J. 
Dari) dea ssena es eeue se 50 
Progress from Poverty. Giles B. Stebbins.. 50 
Planetary Evolution. 1.00 
Record of a Ministering Angel. Mrs. Mary 
J. Clark ð ð ͤ „ . . 1.00 
Report of the Seybert Commisstoners....... 1.00 
Review of the Re pepr of the Seybert Coms 
missioners. Richmond.......... ..... 1.25 
Religion. E. p Babbitt. ......... 0 1.50 
Religion of Spiritualism. Rev. S. Watson.. 1.00 
Real Life in Spirit-Land. Mrs. Maria M. 
King 333 6959 2 75 
Radical Rhymes. Wm. Denton 1.25 
Radical Discourses. Wm. Denton 1.25 
Spirit Workers in the Home Circle. Morell 
Theobolqq 2... occ cece cece cece oc U 1.50 
Scientific Religion. Lawrence Oliphant..... 2.50 


Statuvolence; or, Artiticial Somnambulism. 
W. B. Fahnestock...........esseoososessoooe 
Study of Primitive Christianity. L 


Soul and Body. W. T. Kvans.............066 
Studies of the Outlying Fields of Psychic 
Science. H. Tuttllslmgſa ... 1.25 
Spirit Invocations. Allen Putnam.......... 1.00 
Sakya Bu Buddha, his Life and Teachings. E. 1.00 
Sojourner Truth's Narrative and Life 1.00 
Self-Instruetor in Phrenolog g. 75 


Spirit-life of Theo. Parker. Miss Ramsdell 60 


Soul of Things. Elizabeth and Wm. Denton 1.50 
bf i) Ee 260 „„ͤ%õꝓ 1.50 
. Si 8 e 1.50 
Spiritual Manifestations. Chas: Beecher... 1.50 
Syntagmae. ... 2.2... cece es cece cece ec issis TEs 1.00 
System of Nature; or, Laws of the Moral 
and Physical World. Baron D'Holbach... 2.00 
Sexual Physiology. R. T. Trall.............. 2.00 
Strange Visitors—dictated through a elalr- 
Nora! enera 1.50 
Spirit Teachings. M. A. (Oxon.)"’.......... 2.50 


Startling Facts in Modérn Spiritualism. N. 


B. Wolfe, M. DU cece cece cceccecccees 2.25 
Spiritual Hard. 2.00 
Sidereal Evolutliouu᷑nnn .. 1.00 
The Science of the Christ. Ursula N. Geste- 

feld. re err 3.00 
The Modern Bethesda. J. R. Newton....... 2.00 
The Hollow Glo. 1.50 
The Voce. 1.00 
The Gods and Other Lectures. R. G. Inger- 

soll. e ⁰yʒ NA 1.25 


The Gospel of Nature.. ATEA SE 3 
The Past and Future of Our Planet. Wm. 
Denton: oweess š 
Threading My Way. Robert Dale Owen 
Theosophy. Henry S. Olcott. 
The Discovered Country........... 
The Way, The Truth and The Lif 
Deweꝶ yr os 
Talk tomy Pattents. Mrs. C. B. Gleason.. 
The . Basis of Spiritualism, by Epes 
Rent: T we ccs sseae 
TheMelodies of Life. 8 
To-morrow of Death 
The Temple; rD ene of the Brain and 
Nerves. A. J. DavIilseee . 1.50 
The Origin of All Things. L. M. Arnold.. 2.00 
The Inner Life; or, Spirit Mysteries Ex- 
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plained. A. J. Davis.............sscesceoes 1.50 f 


The History of the Conflict Between Re- 


ligion and Science. J. W. Draper 1.75 
True Spiritualism ...........-..- cece cece cc eeee 25 
The World's Sixteen Crucified Saviors. K. 

Gruess 1.50 
The Events in the Life of a Seer. A. J. 

Darils :: e 1.50 
The Spirit's Book. Allan Kardec..... racine See. 1.50 
Transcendental Physics. Prof. Zoliner..... 75 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings of 

Thos. Laine 1.00 
Treatise on the Intellectual, Moral and Social 

Man, a valuable work. H. Powell. 1.50 
Tale of a Physician. A. J. Davis 1.00 
The Spirit- World. E. Crowell............... 1.00 
The Philosophy of Existence. E. G. Kelley.. 6.00 
Unwelcome Child. H. C. Wright... 50 
Unanswerable Logic. Thos. Gales Forster.. 1.50 
Vital Magnetic Curtreee cc ew ee enee 1.00 
Vestiges of Creation........ EA 1.25 


Votney’s Ruins; or, Meditations on the 

Revolution of Empires. New Edition. se 75 
Volney's New Researches 1.50 
Views of our Heavenly Home. A. J. Davis.. 8 75 
What Was He? W. Denton 1.25 
Whiting, A. B. Biography ob 1.50 
Witchcraft Explained by Modern Spiritual- 

ism. Allen Putnam 1.00 


What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland........ 1.00 


+ 


F4 K.! 
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2 
Age of Reason. Thos. Paine...... ———— 25 
Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients. G. 30 
A Stellar Key to the Summer Land. A.J. 80 
Vis. e 0 
An Eye Opener. Zepa.. ee e e e EE EA 35 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. 6. H. 
Toulminn.l — . 25 
American Communities 60 
A Physician; s Sermon to Young Men. Dr. WwW +5 
A Premsntauos of the Doctrine of the Un- 
knowable with a New Synthesis. D. Eccles 10 
American Protectionist. Giles B. Stebbins. 25 0 
Beyond fades: aroos 50 
Bible Criticism, by L. B. Field. 10 
Biographical mae teas No. 11111111. 10 
Blasphemy. T. R. Hazar l 10 
Be Thyself. Wm. Denton 10 
Biblical Chronology. M. B. Craven.......... 10 
Christianity no Finality, or Spiritualism Su- 
perior to Christianity. Wm. Denton 10 


Civil and Religious R in the State 
of New York. T. R. Hazard................ b 
Career of Religious Ideas. Hudson Tae “4 


Child’s Guide to Spiritualism ................ 
Childhood of the World. Professor Cloda..: - 40 
Common Sense. Thos. Paine (Political)..... 15 


Contrasts in Spirit Life and Recent Experi- 
ences of Samuel Bowles. Wren through 
the hand of Carrie E 


Denton 10 
( ross and Steeple. Hudson Tuttle. wae 10 
Death and the After Life. A.J. Davis 50 


Diakkism . ............... 

Devil and His Maker. 

Danger Signals. Mary F. Davi 

Death in the Light of the Marmontal Phi- 
losophy. Mary F. Davis 

Defense of Spiritualism. Wallace. 

Dyspepsia, its Treatment, eto 
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Deluge. Win. Peron... .... 
Diakka. A. J. Davi7½ei 
Experience of Samuel Bowies in Spirit-Lite, 
through the Mediumship of Carrie E 
3 of Jud Edmonds in 8 irit- 
Lite, given through Mrs. (Tappan). Rich- 
monddgzzz E T ee 
Errors of the Bible, Demonstrated 55 the 
Truths of Nature. Henry C. Wright.. 
Empire of the Mother over the LG 
and Destiny of Race. H. C. Wright. 
Free Thoughts Concerning fiellgion, or, Na- 
ture vs. Theology. A. J. Davis. 
Four Essays Concerning Spiritism. Dr. II. 
TIOGA nn „ 
Garrison in Heaven, a Dream. Prof. Denton 
1 on Immortal Roads. Amarella 
gh) ROE OEE rer eto eT 
God the 1. Kin and Man the image or “Gea. 
Maria M. K 
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CCC 8 
How to Magnetize. James V. Wilson 2 
Haunted School House e N 
Heaven Revised. Mrs. E. B. Duffey......... 
If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? Prof. A. 

R. Wallackeee cc cccc cece cccenee rrr 
Is Spiritualism True? Wm. Denton........ 8 


If, Then, und Wben— poem. W. S. Barlow. 
Irreconcliable Records, or Genesis: and Geo- 

logy. Wm. Denton 
Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 

B. F. Under wWoo⁴uu w 
Is the Bible Divine? S. J. Finney.. 
Ingersoll's Interviews on Talm age 
Is There 2 Devil? The Argument Pro and 


Is it the Despair of Science? W. D. Gunning 
Intimations of Immortality. Geo. A. Fuller 
Illuminated Buddh iss 


John Wesley and Modern Spiritualism 2 22 
aca and the Prophets, against Paul. Al- 

CCC 
Jehovah Unveiled; or, The Character of the 

Jewish Deity Delineated... ............cecees 
Life of Wm. Denton. J. H. Powell 
Looking Backward. Edward Bellamy...... . 
Light on the Pat.. cee cees 
Life as it is in the World Beyond............ 
Later Papers, a Supplement to „ 

of Samuel BO wWwleennnLLLLLLnLLnn . 


F. J. Theobalßddn ... 
Mediumship, a Chapter of e 
Maria M. Kinn gz . 
Medilumship, its Laws and Conditions, with 
brief Instructions for the Formation of 
Spirit Circles. J. H. Powell ..... e 
Moravia, Eleven Days at. T. R. Hazard. 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witcheruft and 
Miracle. Allen Putnam 
Man's True Saviors. Wm. Denton 
Ministry of Angels Realized. A. E. Newton 
Mind, Thought and Cerebration. A. Wilder. 
Mental Evolution eld sles ‘ 
Nora Ray, the Child Medium 
Natty, a Spirit. A. Putnam 


a mediumummmꝛ eee c cen ceeeees 
Pay nomee. or, Soul Measure. Mrs. L. A. 
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3 Ideas; or, The 
ature Presents to J. 


•—— ro 


urst, 
Pentateuch, Abetracvof 3 
Philosophy Creation. Thomas Paine. 


Psychography. M.A. (Oxon)............ Seas 
Philosophy of Special 


Progress from Poverty. Giles B. Stebbins.. 

Planetary Evolution........5.......ccceccene 
Rules and Advice for Circles. J. Young..... 
Religion of Spiritualism. E. Croweli........ 
Rules for Circles; Hints to Investigators.... 
Spiritualism and Insanity. E. Crowell....... 
Soul Affinity. A. B. Child. 
Sermon from Shakespeare's Text. Wm. Den- 
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Sabbath Question. A. K. Giles 


Sunday not the Sabbat nnn. 
Spiritualism. Discussion of J. C. Fish and T. 
Self-Instrucior in Phrenology... ce 
Spiritualism and Diabolism. Maria M. King 
Spiritualism vs. the Bible. Prof. J. W. Cad- 
III NA sesusces 
Signs of the Times. Elliott Coues........... 
Spiritualism at the Church Congress........ 
Stories for our Childree. Hudson and Emma 
Ct 4 @ | ck S 


Sidereal Evolution Senge eee 
Treatise on the Horse. ees 
os aes (German)) 
Tipping his Tables ͤ 9 
The Vestal. Mrs. M. J. Wilcoz son 
The Soul. Alexander Wilder, M. D......... 
The Absence of Design in Nature. Prof. H. 
D. Garrison e ers 
The War in Heaven. D. Lott. isare 


The Development of the Spirit after Trans- 
ition. Prof. M. Faraday, through a me- 
Thoughts from the Spirit World. Mrs. V. 
mill 
The Hygienic Cook Book. Mrs. M. M. Jones 
The Relation of the Spiritual to the Material 
Universe, by the dictation of the late Prof. 


M. Faradaxyyyʒvyayzzaz 1 
Tobacco andi its Effects. H. Gibbons see 
The God Proposed. Wm. Denton............ 


Three Plans of Salvation. 
The Better Way; an Appeal to Men in Be- 

half of Human Cuiture. A. E. Newton 
The- 3 and Translator. James 
The Process of Mentai “Action; or, How we 

Think Prof. M. Faraday, through a me- 
Tiger Step of Theocratic Despotism. Hud- 

son Tuttlaa 
Unwelcome Child. H. C. Wright. 3 
Vital Force. How Wasted and How Fre- F 

served. E. P. Miller, M. 09 
Views of Out Heavenly Home. A. J. Davis. 
What was He? Wm. Denton 
Worlds within Worlds—Wonderfnl Discov- 

erties in Astronomy. W. B. Fahnestock.... 
Who are Christians? Wm. Denton.......... 
What is Right? Wm. Denton e 


GAMES. , 

Avilude, or 1 Of Birds. 
Snaps, an Interesting Game of Cards, for 
Chllaren 3 9 59290444 
Totem, Game for chlidren IIIN 


REMITTANCES. Should be mr 


office Money Orüer, Express Compan 


Regtstered Letter, or draft on eitb 


York. Do not send Checks on Local Ban. 
JOHN C- BUNDY, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Ty A MAN DIE, SHALL HE NOT LIVE 
AGAIN?” 


Br MART E. Van Horn. 
Pray tell us. you savans who say “this life ends 
a i 


That when the heart has ceased to beat, kind na- 
ture throws a pall, 


Does she not fold her treasures more closely to her 
breast 
When winter cold and stern, demands that they 
- should rest? 


And when the spring time comes, to quicken them 
once more, 
Do they not come forth again in beauty as before? 
Does not an nature teach, that after death comes 
e 


That after all the pain and turmoil, care and strife 
Is o’er, comes victory: Ah, yes! we live again 
In purer, brighter climes, or earth-life would be 

vain. 
We lay us down to sleep, the spirit takes its flight, 
N the pulseless clay, to realms of living 
ght; ; 
For death is but new birth, and we shall ever be, 
Clothed with unending life, ie rar 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Printers Ink: There are but nine pa- 
pers deyoted toWoman’s Suffrage now pub- 
lished in this country, and of these the 
only one accorded as much as 4,000 circu- 
lation is the Woman's Journal, of Boston. 
The Woman’s Exponent is issued in Salt 
Lake City. l 


Mrs. Kendal, the actress, has been inter- 
viewed in London by a representative of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Our American 
women will be delighted to hear them- 
selves spoken of in this happy vein by the 
merry actress: ‘‘Nobody can have the 
least-idea of the real qualities of our Amer- 
ican cousins unless they have crossed the 
Atlantic and seen for themselves. What 
astonished me most was the extraordinary 

cleverness of the women. You mention 
any remarkable book to them and you find 
that they have got every word of it in their 
heads. To call them ‘well-read’ is hardly 
doing them justice. All over the States, 
too, they did their best to kill me with 
kindness.” 


The Chinese, who are nothing if not 
practical, adopt the more wholesome meth- 
od of appointing doctors as public servants 
at- fixed salary. With an assured income 
these great and good men—for they must 
be such, since they give up the chances of 
piling guinea, upon guinea, and dedicate 
their lives exclusively to lessening pain— 
are at liberty to devote themselves entirely 
to their patients, and cure them as speedily 
as possible. Another method prevail- 
ing in other provinces of the Celestial 
Empire is for the doctor to draw a fee from 
his patient only so long as he keeps in good 
health; when he sickens payment stops, 
and if the patient dies on the doctor's hands, 
the authorities chop off the head of the 
luckless medico for the bungler that he 
proved himself to be in letting a valuable 
life slip through his hands. There is much 
humor as well as justice in this treatment, 
and a patient may fold his hands thank- 
fully when settling down to his long nap 
in the blessed Nirvana with the sure and 
certain knowledge that his doctor’s time is 
at hand, and that he is speedily to pay the 
forfeit. of his professional stupidity. We 
are probably too prejudiced to copy from 
a Chinaman, and as an alternative scheme 
it might be suggested that the doctor’s bill 
can be kept down if the reform outlined in 
the following authentic advertisement is 
adopted: Wanted, for a family who have 
bad health, a sober, steady person in the 
capacity of a doctor, surgeon, apothecary, 
and man midwife. He must occasionally 
act as butler, and dress hair and wigs. He 
will be required sometimes to read prayers, 
and to preach a sermon every Sunday. A 
good salary will be given.” 


The earlier symptoms of dyspepsia, such as dis- 
tress after eating, heartburn, and occasional head- 
aches, should not be neglected. Take Hood's Sar- 


saparilla if you wish to be cured of dyspepsia. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
Bur OnE Nieut CIAO TO DENVER. 
“The Burlington's Number One” daily vestibule 


express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. and arrives at. 


Denver at 6:30 p. m. next day. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, 
making as quick time as those of any other road, 
` from Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne. 
Denver, Atchison, Kansas City, Houston, and all 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


“SUMMER TOURS,.1890.” 


of the new illustrated summer-tour- 
a Michigan Central,.- The Niagara 
It isa practical guide and profusely 
ato any address on receipt of six 


oy 
O W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Ag’t, 
Caicago, ILL. 
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March, April, May 
are 
the Months 
` when the Blood 2 
should be renovated 


with 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
and 
the System fortified 
, for the 
change of Seasons. 
Prepared by 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


y All Odds 


the most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As a remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
einal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer's Pills are, also. unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


2 . y s 
Ayer’s Pills 

prove effective. é- 
“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronie 
diarrhea. . While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25.or 30 
Stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I Ke satisfied would be of no 


benefit to me. OI did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o'clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these; pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.“ F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
66th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. : 


“Ayers Pills are 
The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation in the stomach after eating.“ 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by aii Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


‘DBRATH, | 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


The Harmonial Philosophy. 


BY MARY F. DAVIS. 


A Whole Volume of Philosophical Truth is 
Condensed into this Little Pamphlet. 


Mrs. Davis has developed with rare falthfulness 
pathos the pure principles of true Spiritualism. The 
sorrowful may find consolation in these pages, 
and the doubtful a firm foundation and a clear sky. 

Price. 15 cents. Eight coptes for $1. Cloth bound, 
30 cents. z 

For sale, wholesale and retall, by JNO. C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. ; 


„. Our High Grade List and 
Bargain Book sent to any ad. 
os dress on receipt of a Le stamp. 
LORD & THOMAS, 

. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
45 RANDOLPH STRESET, 


CHICAGO. 
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PUEBLO. 


WE HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ADVANCE 
THE PRICE OF ALL LOTS IN MANHATTAN 
PARK ON JUNE 1, 1890, TO $0 A LOT OR $2,000 
A BLOCK. a 


The present prices are $40 a lot or $1,500 a block. : 


The reason for this advance is because arrange- 
ments have been made to build thirty fine residences, 
all of pressed brick, on the additions adjoining. This 
contract includes the extension of the city water 
mains to the edge of Manhattan Park and brings it 


at once into active building demand. 


All the street car lines of Pueblo are now being 
changed to the most approved form of RAPID 
TRANSIT the overhead electric system), and the 
owners of the new electric lines being principal 
owners in Manhattan Park, it will get rapid transit 


as soon as the line can be constructed. 


We desire every one who wants a profitable invest- 
ment to get some of this property before the ad- 
vance. The terms of sale are one-third cash, and 
the balance in one and two years, equal payments, 
at seven per cent. interest per annum; but in order 
to give every one an opportunity to purchase some 
of this property before the advance, we will make 
special terms of payments until June Ist, upon ap- 
plication in person or by mall. Write early, as the 
best selections are going fast. This property will 


double in value in less than two years. 


Write for circulars and full particulars, stating if 


you want easier terms. 


HARD & W’CLEBS, 


Real Estate and Investment Agents, 
Pueblo, Colo. $ 
2 
We have placed $1,000,000 of capital in Pueblo real 


estate, and every investment has been profitable. 


A RICH TEXAS INVESTMENT. 


The Future Great Seaport, 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


The City of Corpus Christi, Texas (5,000 population, 
two railroads), upon Corpus Christi Bay at Aransas 
Pass, the coming deep-water port of the West Gulf 
coast, is west of Omaha in longitude, 1,000 miles 
nearer the heart of the Northwest than New York is, 
and will receive the vast commerce of more than one 
million sqnare miles area, embracing the most rapidly 
developing portion of the United States and. Mexico, 
already containing more than 15,000,000 of popula- 
tion. 

Government work now in progress to deepen the 
bar. 

Situated on high bluffs overlooking the sea, in the 
midst of the most fertile land in America, and with 
the unequaled death rate from disease, among whites, 
of only eight per thousand. 

Endorsed in writing by the entire State Medical 
Association of Texas. 

Remarkable openings for manufacturing indus- 
tries; tanneries, saddlery, boots and shoes, cotton 
and woolen mills and dressed beef. The Port Aransas 
Company, made up princtpally of New York and 
Denver gentlemen, owns a large body of land, and 
will offer attractive inducements to productive in- 
dustries. 

This is believed to be the most extraordinary com- 
bination of advantages to be found in America to- 
day. CORPUS CHRIS TI will be one of the GREAT 
seaports, a great railroad focus, and a famous health 
resort summer and winter. Thermometer never 
above 92 in the greatest heat. 


EIGHT PER CENT. LOANS 


guaranteed by the Port Aransas Company, $5,000,000 
capital, in large or small amounts, from $100 up to 
$50,000. Real estate security for. more than double 
the value. 

Correspondence solicited. f 


THE PORT ARANSAS COMPANY, 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 
BUY NOW in the early stages of the big boom. 


(DR. WILFORD 


of Goods, Samples 
of Fabrics, etc, 


N 


h 8 Anr te e > 

who nvestiga 0 = 

5001; the truth of the statement Qy 500 
$ that these profits have been 

Š made for any number of our cli- 
ents,and that we have never yet 
failed to make them for those 
who Invest through us and fol- 
low our advice. We state nothing 
we cannot prove. Send for de- 
scriptive literature of Oregon, 

$ 100 ber Resources and great wealth $ ] O0 

and the advantages for making cit. 
ortinga in Oregon and in her metropolis, the city 
0 ortland, to i 
EUGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, Oregon. 


WAKE UP!! 


Commence right now to raise Poultry. There is 
MORE MONEY tobe MADEatit than at anything else. 
“12 ARTICLES ON POULTRY RAISING,” by FANNIE 
FIELD, will give you all the pointers you need to 
MAKE A SUCCESS of the business. In these Articles 
she gives you a thorough insight into the SUCCESS- 
FUL WAY to raise POULTRY for MARKET and 
POULTRY for PROFIT. : 

DON'T DELAY! SEND AT ONCE! TO-DAY! 
Sent on receipt of price, ONLY 25 cents. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, 
45 Randolph St., Chicago, III. 


FOR GIRLS. 


Health and Hygiene for 
Young Women. 


A special Physiology by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 225 
pages. Illustrated, extra cloth. Price, only $1.00 
postpaid. Address, DANIEL AMBROSE, 

_ 45 Randolph St., Chicago, Hl. 


for 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY, Aberdeen, 
S. Dakota, offers guaranteed? per cent Farm Mort- 
gages, Electricand Gas Bonds, Bank and other divid- 
end paying stocks. Address us for particulars. 
Eastern office, 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


l PRIVATE HOSPITAL FOR, THE GURE Q 
Cancer 


GURE FITS! 


850 4 1 Gonos me s 
wadical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EP) 


1 Mls fens ef 3 — 
. ROUT, M. C. 183 Peari St. New York. 


p and Tumors CURED : no knife. 
book free. Drs. GAT IRT & 
No. 163 Elm 8b, 


NTL 


aHygtenic Treatment is being used and endorsed by 
the leading physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 
thinking people throughout the country. For further 
information regarding this treatment call upon or 
send a twoscent stamp to A. T. BATES, 
Room 46, 161 LaSalle St.. Chicago. 
A MONTH can 


$75.00 TO $250.00 be made working 


for us. Persons preferred who can furnish a horse 
and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & 
CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


D A VOICE ==" 


ated 
in the world, Largest size. Greatest 
Ibergains ever known. Agents 
‘wanted. Liberal terms. Big money 
for agents. Any one can become & 
successful agent. Selle itselfon sight 
—lttle or no g necessary. 
Wherever shown, one wants 
kto hase. Agents hy 
L A bbb 
never before known Great pro 


Better write usat once and ee for 
After you know all, should you conelude to go no „ whe 
di Address. ALLEN & CO. sts. Ma 


no harm is done. 
—A Good Worki Gen erm 
WANTED jects S35 ss 
vass and secure agents on a 
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WHEN ALL IS OVER. 
By. JENNIE WILSON. 
“We meet at one gate when all is over.” 
—OWEN MEREDITH. 
Between two worlds, the spirit and the mortal, 
When all is over, all the bitter-sweet 
Of this existence past, at death’s wide portal 
At last all roads of earthly travellers meet. 


There fairest ways that wind o'er sunny mountains, 


Where seeks humanity for good supreme, 
Join lowly paths, beside which sorrow's fountains 
In lone vales flow unlit by gladsome beam. 


How will it seem there with the journey ended 


The final draught from life's deep chalice 
drained, 

To gaze back where our varied ways were wended, 

Recounting joys and goals we missed or gained? 


When all is o’er will bright hopes we once cher 


. flammation, allays pain, cures wind colic, 


‘been married more than once. 


ished, 
-Which faded unfulfilled like tints of dawn 
Appear as naught but fleeting light that perished 
Forever when its cheering glow was gone? 


Methinks the cares and trials life infesting, 

In those still moments vanish far away. 

As softly cometh welcome, peace and resting 
Like ev'ning calm at close of weary day. 


Then sacred bonds by separation riven 
May be renewed in covenant more sweet, 
As friend greets friend in glad reunion given, 
When all is over and all pathways meet. 


When from our eyes the clinging mists have drifted, 
Which veiled the Master’s plans from human 
sight. 
Then we may learn that grief our souls uplifted, 
And all the leadings of his hand were right. 


Much now discerned as ill by our dim vision, 
To be divinely good may then appear, 

Seen from that gate where light from lands elysian 
The gloom add mystery of time makes clear. 


In his recently published Trials of a 
Country Parson,” Dr. Jessupp tells some 
amusing anecdotes picked up in Arcady. 
As this: It is very shocking to a sensitive 
person to hear the way in which the old 
people speak of their dead wives or hus- 
bands exactly as if they’d been horses or 
dogs. They are always proud of having 
‘You didn’t 
think, miss, as I’d had five wives, now, 
did you? Ah, but I have, though—least- 
ways I buried five on 'em in the church- 
yard, that I did—and tree on em bew- 
ties!’ On another occasion I playfully sug- 
gested: Don't you mix up your husbands 
now and then, Mrs. Page, when you talk 
about them?’ Well, to tell you the truth, 
sir, I really du! But my third husband, 
he was a man! I don’t mix him up. He 
got killed fighting - you've heerd tell o' that, 
I make no doubt? The others warn't noth- 
ing to him. Hed ha’ mixed them up 
quick enough if they’d interfered wi’ him. 
Lawk ha! Hed a made nothing of them.“ 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Chil- 
dren Teething,” softens the gums, reduces in- 
250 a 
bottle 


How well we remember grandmother’s attic so 
fragrant with medicinal rootsand herbs! Poor old 
soul, how precious they seemed to her! And yet, 
one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla would do more 
good than her whole collection of yarbs.“ 


To strengthen the hair, thicken the growth, stop 
its blanching and falling put, and where it is gray 
to restore the youthful or, use Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. j 


TEACHER’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT ST. PAUL, HALF FARE EXCUR- 
SION RATES. 


. The rate to the Annual Meeting to be held at St. 
Paul, July 4th to July 11th, 1890, inclusive, from 
all points on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Riy (both east and west of the Missouri river), and 
Albert Lea Route, will be One Lowest First-Class 
Fare the Round Trip, plus 22 for membership fee— 
good for return passage (with stop-over privileges) 
after July 11th to Sept. 30th, 1890. _ ial vesti- 
buled trains of elegant Chair cars, Pullman Sleep- 
ers, and Dining cars. Low excursion rates beyond 
St. Paul to.all points of interest to tourists and 
pleasure seekers. Teachers and others who travel 
via the Rock Island and Albert Lea routes, will 
enjoy a splendid trip at the least possible cost. 
For tickets or further information, apply to any 
Rock Island representative, or address John Sebas- 
tian, Gen. Tkt. and Pass. Agent, at Chicago, Ill. 


THE WABASH MAKES HALF RATES. 

For the Fourth of July the Wabash Line will 
sell tickets at one fare for the round trip to all sta- 
tions on the system. These tickets will be on sale 
July 3 and 4 and good for return passage until Mon- 
day, July 7, inclusive, thus enabling the public to 


spend not only the Fourth, but Saturday and Sun- 


day with friends. 
cago. 


Ticket office, 201 Clark St., Chi- 


$500 FOR $100. 


The advertisement in another column of Messrs. 
Eugene D. White & Co., Portland Oregon, will at- 
tract general attention among investors and those 
Meaning to change locations for a better place, 
The present growth of the city of Portiand is al- 
most beyond the belief of people who have never 
visited that wonderful city. Mr. White, it is said, 
has an enviable record and standing in Portland, 
and having himself grown wealth taking his 
own advice, and investing in Portland property, as 
he has done and is continually doing, others will 
be interested to know what he has to say about it. 
Write to his firm for pamphlet matter and personal 
information about Portland, and its vast tributary 


zountry. 


222. 


To cure Biliousness. Sick H 
Malaria, Liver Complaints, take the safo, 


B LE remedy. SMITH 's 
Use the SMALL SIZE (40 little beans to the bot- 


tle). They are the most convenient; ages. 
Priceof elcher size, 25 cents per rer ian = 


KISSING = 7. 17, 70; Photo-gravure, 
(coppers or nano ts ofthis picture for 4 


J. F. SMITH ee 
Makers of **Bile Beans. E Mo. 


MORAL EDUCATION, 


ITS LAWS AND METHODS. 


JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


Governments, Churches and Colleges for many thou- 
sand years have striven in vain to conquer 
Crime, Disease and Misery—A New Method 
must therefore be adopted If that Method 
can be found in this volume, does it not 
indicate a better future for Humanity? 


The Doctor says: ‘For more than a third of acen- 
tury the doctrines illustrated tn this volume have 
peen cherished by the author, when there were few 
to sympathize with him. To-day there are thousands 
dy whom many of these ideas are cherished, who are 
ready to welcome their expression, and whose enthu- 
silastic approbation justifies the hope that these 
great truths may ere long pervade the educational 
system of the English-speaking race, and extend 
their beneficent power not only among European 
races. but among the Oriental nations, who are rous- 
ing from the torpor of ages. May I not hope that 
every philanthropist who realizes the importance of 
the principles here presented will aid in their diffu- 
sion by circulating this volume? 


CONTENTS. 

I. The Essential Elements of a Liberal Education. 
II.—-Moral Education. III.—Evolution of Genius. 
1V.—Ethical Culture. V.—Ethical Principles and 
Training. VI.—Relatlon of Ethical to Religious 
Education. VII.—Relation of Ethical to Intellectual 
Edacation. VIII.—Relation of Ethical to Practical 
Education. 1X.—Sphere and Education of Woman. 
X.- Moral Education and Peace. XI. -The Educa- 
tional Crisis. XII.—Ventilation and Health. The 
Pantological University. The Management of Chil- 
dren—by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 

Cloth, $1.50, postage 10 cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. i 
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ETHICAL RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 


RESIDENT LECTURER OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL CULTURE. 


- 


CONTENTS. 

Ethical Religion; The Ideal Element in Morality; 
What is a Moral Action? Is there a Higher Law? is 
there anything Absolute about Morality? Darwin- 
ism in Ethics; The Soctal Ideal; The Rights of 
Labor; Personal Morality; On some Features of the 
Ethics of Jesus; Does the Ethics of Jesus satisfy the 
Needs of our Time? Good Friday from a Modern 
Standpoint; The Success and Failure of Protestant- 
ism; Why Unitarianism Fails to Satisfy; The Basis 
of the Ethical Movement; The Supremacy of Ethics; 
The True Basis of Religious Union. 


OPINIONS. 

W. D. HOWELL'S, in Harper’s Monthly: “Where it 
deals with civic, social, personal duty, Mr. Salter's 
book is consoling and inspiring.” 

Nation: “Mr. Salter appears as a distinctly im- 
pressive and attractive personality, modest,. cour- 
ageous, simple-minded, generous and earnest.” 

Congregationalist: “Mr. Salter is so radical that 
probably only a few, even among advanced Uni- 
tartans, agree withhim. Yet be isso plainly desirous 
of finding the truth, and so free from any intentional 
irreverence that conservative Evangelical. believers 
hardly will object to his spirit.“ 


THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAJ. JOURNAL: “A few 


of the lectures give to the theoretical side of im-. 


portant problems careful consideration and deep 
thought, while they all present the author's views, 
though sometimes fragmentarily. in a scholarly and 
attractive manner. Mr. Salter's philosophic and re- 
Iigious position is evidently agnostic, with a strong 
leaning toward theism and immortality of th ul. 
at least for a morally select portion of humanit¥. In 
his conception of Spiritualism is prominent those 
aspects of it which offend his refined taste. and it is 
not strange therefore that he falls to appreciate this 
system of thought as understood and expounded by 
its representative thinkers. When Mr Salter comes 
to understand Spiritualism through study and in- 
vestigation instead of. as now, chiefiy through the 
Interpretation of its opposing critics, he will find to 
his astonishment, may be, that its ethics and his are 
nearly identical.” 


Cloth, 382 pages. Price, $1.50. 
For sale, wholesale and retall, by JOHN C. BUNDY, 
Chicago. 
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DISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


By a New Author. 


AN ORIGINAL AND STARTLING BOOK! 


This is a most fascinating story. in which the 
author has woven his own ideas of what lies in store 
for us when life's fitful fever shall be over. The 
characters are well sustained and the story interest- 
tng throughout. ° 

Price, $1.00. 


ror sale, wholesale and retail, by JNO. C. BUNDY 
icago. 


PORT DISCOVERY, Washington. 


The most beautiful spot on earth. Has one of the finest harbors on Puget Sound. Vessels from all 


over the world unload at her wharves. 


Has the largest Lumber Mills in Washington. 
the Port Townsend, Southern, and the Port Angeles railroads. 


Is the junction of 


Invest While the Town is Young. 


Port Discovery Addition lots, only }{ mile from the wharves, finest in the city, only $30, M cash, I in 
6 monthe, no interest, no taxes till paid for. Blocks of 22 lots only $600, half blocks $300. 


Will More than Double in One Year. 


Write for plats and descriptive matter, then notify us of your selections, inclosing $5 on lots, $50 on half 


blocks, and 8100 on full blocks, and we will forward deed with abst 
5 per cent. off to those paying all cash. 


and collect balance of the first payment. 


t of title, through your local banker, 


Address HUGHS, BROWN & CO., 72 Washington St., Portiand, Oregon. 


THE BEST OFFER YET. 


“THE CHICAGO TIMES” MUSICAL SUPPLY COMPANY commenced on May 1 to issue two musical 


libraries—one instrumental and the other vocal. 
16 pages of the latest and most popular music. 


“Ballyhooly,” Love's Golden Dream,” and Little Annie Rooney.” 


They will be issued each month and each will contain 
The May vocal number contains In Old Madrid,“ 


The music is printed from the finest 


lates, on the best of paper, and jhe songs in May number would be sold regularly at music stores for 


1.50. We will furnish 


THE WEEKLY TIMES 


One year and either the vocal or instrumental library for $1.50, or the ‘THE WEEKLY TIMES” and both 
the vocal and instrumental ltbraries for $2.00. This offer is good for new subscribers or for old ones who 
wish to renew their subscriptions.. Just Think! The best of music at less than one cent each for a good 
song Or an instrumental piece. If you are taking a paper now you can afford to subscribe for it to be sent 
to some friend in order that you can secure the music, as it is not necessary that the paper and music shall 
go to the same person. Subscribe now, so that you will get all the music from the first. ‘Little Annie 
Rooney, in the May number, is the sweetest and most popular song that has been written for years. Re- 
member the price: 


e 

4 
Thel Weekly Times 1 year and the Instrumental Library 1 year for 5 eee E 
The Weekly Times 1 year and the Vocal Library 1 year TEPPE e e e e 0 
The Weekly Times 1 year and the Vocal and Instrumental Libraries lyear........... e 9 . .. 2.00 


Remit by Postoffice Order, Express Order, Registered Letter, Draft, ‘or Postal Note. : 
Address THE CHICAGO TIMES. 


— 


UNITY 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILI 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


EEN —— 


Chicago, Rock Islan 


Solid Express Trains daily 
Minneapolis avd St. Paul, with 


THROUGH 
to and from 


tion, te ans Coupon Ticket Ofico, or addres 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
OEA TAC — ag 


Ask Him! Who? 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
What? Why on Scales 


“He Pays the Freight.’ 
PERFECT COFFEE MAKER. 


| A new Invention for making 
‘Coffee or Tea better than an 


ticle is just 
Sent by mail upon receiptof 


To Those who “Do Not Care for 
@ Religious Paper.” oa 
Would it make any difference to you 
if you knew of one that does not advo-~ 
cate the doctrines of everlasting punish- 
ment, vicarious atonement, miracles 
and an infallible Bible?— oe 
One that does stand for common sense 
in religion, truth for authority”, be- 
Iseves that religion should be friendly to 
icience, and advocates a religious fel- 
lowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, 
righteousness and love in the world?— ; 
one that does not fill its space with | 
learned or igħorant discussions of serip- 


ture texts, but does give every week 323 


columns of fresh and rational reading, 
including a sermon on some living topic, 


editorials and contributions on current 


events; and news ofthe progress of lib- : 
eral religious thought? If you think you | 


might care for such a paper, send ten 


cents in stamps for ten weeks. 


- 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, . || 
SENIOR EDITOR. =. 72o 
d 1 


CELIA PARKER WOOLEY,“ 
. ASSISTANT EDITOR, 2 85 
Seventeen editorial contributors, from flv 
. different religious organizations. @ — 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers; : 

@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicagos 
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' TWELFTH PAGE.—Book Reviews. 
Magazines for June Not Before Men- 


. FIFTEENTH PAGE.—When All is Over. 
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PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
BY JOHN C. BUNDY 


Entered at the Chicago Post-oftice as Second-ciass 
Mail Matter. 


TERMS.OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One Copy, ! Vear,............ ccc cc eee enee 32.50 
One Copy, 8 Months. 1.26 


Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimén Copy Free. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing THE 
JOURNAL. stopped at the expiration of their sub- 
scription should give notice to thut effect, other- 

` wise the publisher will consider it their wish to 
have it continued. 


REMITTANCES.—Sbould be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 7 Ae i . 
Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 
. sessed, and all remittances made payable to JOHN 
GC. BUNDY, Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 
Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran- 


- flolph Street. Chicago. All communications rela- 


tive to advertising should be addressed to them. 


CONTENTS. 


. FIRST PAGE.—Topics of the Times. 
, SECOND PAGE.—Jurists vs. Sabbath Association. 


The Giris Ahead in Mathematics. Nerve Tra 
n. 


THIRD PAdE.— Editorial Notes. 


FOURTH PAGE.—Spencer's Matter and Mind. Why 
Unitarianism Cannot Prevail. 


FIFTH PAGE.—The Second Coming of Christ. 
Looking Forward. 


SIXTH PAGE.—The Riddle of Life. 
The College Ghost! 


SEVENTH PAGE.--The College Ghost (Continued). 
EIGHTH PAGE.—The College Ghost (Continued). 


NINTH PAGE.—Woman's Department. ‘A Wonder- 
ful Experience. 


TENTH PAGE.—A Card Personal. A Sort of Spon- 
» taneous Separation, Hypnotism at the Salpet- 
_Yiere. No Union of Church and State. A Good- 

Word from Florida. 


ELEVENTH PAGE. — Miscellaneous Advertise- 
ments. 


in- 


Organization. 


Received. 
tioned. Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


THIRTEENTH PAGE.—Sayings about Books. Mis- 
cellaneous Advertisements. i 


FOURTEENTH PAGE.—“If a Man Die Shall He not 
Live Again.” Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


Miscel- 
laneous Advertisements. 


BIXTEENTH PAGE.—The Publisher. 
Missionary Fund. Press Opinions. 
ous Advertisements. 


THE JOURNAL will be sent 


$85 For the 
Miscellane- 


FOUR WEEKS FREE to all 


who so request. A careful read- 
ing is respectfully asked. Per- 
sons receiving copies, who have 
not subscribed, may know that 


their address has been supplied 


by a friend and that the paper is 
either paid for by some one or 
is sent with the hope of closer 
acquaintance. Those receiving 
copies in this way will incur 
no financial responsibility. 


THE JOURNAL BINDER. 


wanted should procure a binder. 
“Emerson” is the best one I know of; and 
a size suitable for THE JOURNAL in full 
cloth with the side stamped with the name 


as good years hence as during the week of 
issue. 


THE PUBLISHER. 


“IN THESE DAYS WE FIGHT FOR 
IDEAS, AND. NEWSPAPERS ARE 
l OUR FORTRESSES.” 7 


I take for a text this week an utterance 
of that brilliant and versatile German Jew, 
Heinrich Heine. Comparing the press of 
fifty years ago with that of to-day, one is 
at first blush tempted to smile at the keen 
controversialist's words, and to ask what 
sortof fortresses the poorly equipped news- 
papers of his day could have been; forget- 
ting that they then mirrored the intel- 
lectual, moral and material interests of the 
world and were in their time and fashion 
probably as true a reflection of the world’s 
thought and progress as are the newspa- 
pers of to-day. That the American press 
with all its faults and short-comings is the 
most potent social solvent, the surest safe- 
guard of intellectual and political freedom, 
the swiftest agent of justice, the ablest 
ally of religion, morals, philanthropy and 
enterprise, is indisputable. There are now 
in this country alone more than seventeen 
thousand newspapers and periodicals, rep- 
resenting almost every conceivable interest. 
Class papers have become a power; every 
trade, profession and business has its spe- 
cial organs. THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPII- 
CAL JOURNAL, the Methodists multiplied 
Advocates, the Catholic Mirror, the Unitar- 
ian Register and Unity, the independent 
but evangelical Christian Union, and The 
Independent and many others mingle on 
the exchange editor's table with the Hide 
and Leather Review, the Legal News, the 
furniture maker's Bulletin, the Ethical Rec- 
ord, the Western Rural, the Jewellers’ 
Guide, the Farmers Voice, the Iron Age, 
the Miners Review and a wide range of 
dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies, 
representing with varying strength and 
ablility all interests human and divine, 
physical and psychical. These class pub- 
lications reveal the intellectual, business and 
religious status of the classes they repre- 
sent. <A careful inspection of the newspa- 


‘pers devoted to any special interest will 


enable one to portray the qualities and 
characteristics of the people who support 
them. Reader did you ever think of this? 
Did you ever make a careful and compre- 
hensive test of this? If you never did, 
then try it once in a methodical manner 
and see how astonished you will be at what 
the result will disclose. The disclosure 
will not always be pleasant, but if the 
study has been properly made the picture 
will be true tg life. 


Truth is militant and he who declares his 
love for her must be ready to fight her bat- 
tles; otherwise he is but a miserable pol- 
troon to be relegated to the rear and ranked 
as a camp follower. THE JOURNAL toler- 
ates differences of opinion as to what truth 
may be, but gives no quarter to subterfuge, 
chicanery and cowardice. THE JOURNAL 
declares with Atterbury: ‘‘He that talks 
deceitfully for truth must hurt it more by 
his example than he promotes it by his 
arguments.” Furthermore, THE JOURNAL 
holds with Glanvill, that ‘‘truths hang to- 
gether in a chain of mutual dependency. 
You cannot draw one link without attract- 
ing others.” I need not make more plain 
my meaning in all this, certainly not to 
continuous readers.. I leave the esoteric 
significance to beinterpreted by cach read- 
er. 


THE JOURNAL stands an impregnable 
fortress; every attempt to storm it fails; ev- 
ery dark scheme to mine it ends in disaster 
totheconspirators. You who have utilized 
this fortress for years, you who have from 
its battlements successfully resisted all as- 
saults of error, fraud and folly, and who 
have confidence in it as a bulwark of in- 
tellectual liberty and the rallying center for 
those engaged in forwarding the interests of 
psychical science, true spirituality and the 
brotherhood of man I speak to you as a 
brother soldier. I confidently ask you to 
do your whole duty, to secure new recruits, 
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to increase the supplies of the fortress, to 
give it additional strength, to so re-enforce 
its fighting numbers, ordnance, supplies 
and aggressive equipment, that it may 
send out its armies and agents to all parts 
of the world. I need not tell you how you 
can do all this; you know how as wellas I 
can tell you. an 


Send me the addresses of all intelligent 
people you think would like to see speci- 
men copies of the paper. : 

Whenever you hear of or meet a person 
interested in Tire JouRNAL’s field, secure 
his subscription, even if ıt be only for 
three months at fifty cents. 

Write out in plain straightforward terms 
your psychical experiencesand send to THE 
JOURNAL, thus increasing the data neces- 
sary for the scientific generalizations. 

If a knowledge of spirit phenomena and 
an acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Spiritualism has helped, comforted and 
benefited you, then is it your duty as it 
should be your pleasure to assist others to 
the same sources of happiness and knowl- 


edge. Secure them as subscribers to THE 
JOURNAL. 


If you are a member of some church 
you pay from ten to one thousand or more 
dollars each year into its treasury; indeed 
I know of some of you who do more than 


this. How much do you give to Spiritual- 
ism? Alas! nothing, in most cases. Don’t 


you think you will have to reckon with 
your conscience some day? 

If you have no church associations and 
give nothing to advance religion and a 
knowledge of a future life, isn’t it time 
you gave some token of the value Spirit- 
ualism isto you, and of your love for your 
less informed fellow-men? Send THE 
JOURNAL five, fifty, five hundred or one 
thousand dollars to be used in missionary 
work! ; 


$35 FOR THE MISSIONARY FUND. 


Dear BrotneR Bunpy: You know 
how much I appreciate TIE JOURNAL 
without my saying so. In my younger 
days I was connected with the press; and 
have often gone through the ‘‘sweating” 
of building“ a newspaper. No one who 
has not had the experience can appreciate 
the nice, delicate taste required to make 
all the parts fittogetherin harmony. THE 
JOURNAL, as a work of art, is almust fault- 
less. I congratulate you. 

I commenced this letter with an entirely 
different object from that which appears 
in its preface. With all your gifts you 
need money—money not only to pay your 
workers but money to relieve you from 
the exacting burden which falls to your 
lot in doing missionary work. I am glad 
you have made the suggestion to create a 
‘Missionary Fund; and I hope the en- 
closed check of $25 is not the first to head 
the list. Yours sincerely, - 

M. C. C. Cnurcn. 
PARKERSBURG, West Va. 


DEAR CoL. Bunpy: When a lad attend- 
ing school I knew, and felt a profound con- 
tempt for a number of boys of about my 
own age who were constantly scheming to 
induce their school-fellows to engage in 
some devilment that they might stand by 
and enjoy the fun without fear of condign 
punishment. In later years I have notice 
the same disposition on the part of a 
of my fellow-men in regard to refor 
movements. They pat a brave leader on 
the back, when all is fair, surfeit him with 
honeyed phrases, and—that’s all. Like 
the school boys, they want to be in out of 
the wet when dark clouds hover around 
the heads of devoted leaders, but when 
there is glory, reward, or renown to be 
gained they want to be on hand to help 


gather what they have not sown—and per- 


haps get the lion’s share. If all the people 


who have said so many kind things about |” 


THE JOURNAL since it donned its new dress, 
and who commend its course, would as 
far as they are able, back up their fine 
words by supplying the publisher with the 
sinews of waf, the cause of Spiritualism 


and all true reform would be the better- 


for it. 

Deeds, not words, count in the battle of 
life. Following up Mr. Lakey's sugges- 
tion in last week’s JOURNAL, I enclose 
$10. May the ‘‘ninety and nine” be in- 
creased a thousand fold. A. D. BOLENS. 

Port WASHINGTON, Wis. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


These opinions have intrinsic value, 
aside from that of showing the general es- 
timate of THE JOURNAL, which alone 
would warrant their reproduction; they 
show to the observing reader the hopeful 
trend of public sentiment. They show. 
that when spiritists and Spiritualists ap- 
proach the public in the spirit of fairness, 
frankness and good will, free from secta- 
rian presumption and arrogance, that the 
great heart of the world warms to them 
and their claims. 

The Twentieth Century: 

... . TE JOURNAL has adopted a smaller 
form, and has increased its pages in num- 
ber to sixteen. It is now a handsome sheet. 

Alcyone, Springfield, Mass.. June 15: 

Col. Bundy is making the THE RELIGIO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL with new form 
and dress, a very fine looking paper. He is 
filling it with matter that will instruct and 
construct. It is areal pleasure to read the 
neat columns. ; i : 


From the Detroit (Mich.) Commercial Ad- 
vertiser: 

„ .. . Its editor has won many fraternals 
among comprehending, liberal-minded 
newspaper men who await with interest 
the outcome of scientific study of the al- 
leged psychical that astonish both the wise 
and the simple. We have occasionally 
presented our readers with articles from 
the pages of THE JOURNAL and believe they 
have been duly appreciated. a 

Republican, Kasson, Minn., June 12. 

It carefully weighs facts bearing upon 
the philosophy of Spiritualism, sifts care- 
fully all evidence, and is in all cases 
reliable. It is highly moral, clear, analytical, 
and no person, be he Christian or otherwise, 
can peruse it without being a better for so 
doing. Fraud charlatanism,and the large 
mass of superstition that has been promul- 
gated in the name of Spiritualism, finds in 
this paper an implacable foe. 


The Press, Louisiana, Mo., June 12: 


Tuer RELIGIO-PRILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
of Chicago, came to us last week in a fine 
new dress and in an improved form. THE 
JOURNAL is one of the ablest exponents of 
phenomena, philosophy and ethics of mod- 
ern Spiritualism in the country, and-while 
we do not agree with its belief, it. has 
earned the respect of its opponents ‘by its 
sincerity and courage. ge Ge te 


The Kankakee, (IIls.) Gazette, J une. 5: 

THE RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
of Chicago, appears in a new form and new 
typographical dress. This journal is the 
leading paper in the United States ‘devoted 
to the advocacy of Spiritualism and a dis- 
cussion of its phenomena. It has repeat- 
edly exposed imposters, sometimes at the 
expense of a libel suit, and always to the 
anger and‘wrath of those it exposed. Major 
Bundy, the editor, is a man of- more ihan 
usual journalistic ability, and éarries into 
his work honesty of intention and thorough- 
ness of conviction. Those who desire a 
paper of this character, either to learn the 
tenets of Spiritualism, or because they be- 
10 them, cannot do better than subscribe 

or it. aoe 7 
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